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MOSTLY AMERICANS 
FOR CENTURY OPERA 


Milton Aborn in London Announces 
Engagement of Kathleen Howard, 
Lois Ewell and Others 


Lonpon, June 21.—Milton Aborn 
been in London for a week looking for tal- 
ent for the new Century Opera Company 
in New York, and his rooms, in the Savoy 


has 


Hotel, have been so besieged by applicants 
that he has been almost driven to despera- 
Mr. Aborn had to call in 
Mayer, the concert manager, to help in the 


tion. Daniel 


selections, but singers, male and _ female, 
from all over the continent came flocking 
in in such numbers that aid was also finally 
sought from Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who came 


over from Paris. 


Mr. Aborn announces that the new com- 
pany will be composed almost entirely of 
\mericans. 

“It was my intention when I came abroad 
to pick up artists, without regard to na- 
tionality,” said he to-day, “but | Hnd that 
there are many able American artists who 
sing various operas, not only in English, 
but in the language in which they are writ- 
ten, whereas the Continental artists sing 
only in their own language, the Germans 
in nothing but German and the Italians 
only in Italian 

“We do not desire to have two sets of 
artists, although it is our plan to present 
an opera one night in its original language 
and the six other nights in English. For 
example | have engaged Lois Ewell, a col- 
oratura soprano from Tennessee, who 
studied in Paris for eight years and has a 
repertoire of thirty operas in four lan- 
guages. 

“After my experience in 
not anticipate any difficulty in finding all 
the singers I need in Paris, Berlin and 
Italy. One thing I shall be obliged to do 
is to secure a special company to sing 
Wagnerian operas. The main difficulty in 
this regard is not in the singers but in se- 
curing an adequate conductor who knows 
German, French and Italian operas. Like 
the European singers, European conductors 
seem to lack versatility in this respect.” 

Among those who have already signed 
contracts for the Century Opera Company 
are Miss Ewell, mentioned above, who has 
sung in America in light opera and with 
the Aborn companies in grand opera in 
English; Thomas Chalmers, baritone, and 
lvy Scott, lyric soprano, both of whom 
have sung with the Aborn companies in 
opera in English in Brooklyn and other 
places this Spring, the former under the 
name of Thomas Hardie, and Walter 
Wheatley, the American tenor, who sang in 
England with the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany and has been appearing in light opera 
in London for the last three years. 

3ut most important of the engagements 
thus far announced is that of Kathleen 
Howard, the American contralto, who has 
sung with distinguished success in opera in 
Berlin, Darmstadt and other German cities 
and who was heard this Spring at Covent 
Garden in Wagnerian roles. Miss How- 
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CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
This Gifted American Composer Has Won His Place Among the Most Admired 


Native Musicians of the Day. 
and Accompanist. (See Page 16) 


He Has Been Eaually Successful as Composer 





ard’s success in London was most unusual. 
The German season at Covent Garden was 
not a remarkable triumph in general, but 
for that reason Miss Howard’s talents 
shone in it with all the more lustre. Miss 
Howard has not been heard in America. 
It is also reported that Mr. Aborn will 
close contracts with Bettina Freeman, dra- 
matic soprano, and with Jane Noria, so- 
prano, who sang formerly at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and who is the wife 


of Count Centanini, former secretary to 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza. Mr. Aborn leaves for 
Paris to-morrow and will hear more sing- 


ers in Paris and Berlin. He says he is 
very much disappointed because he has 
been unable to secure Florence Macbeth, 
the American coloratura soprano, who has 
made such a sensation in London. Miss 
Macbeth is under contract with Daniel 


Mayer. who says he will not let her sign 


any other contract for the present. 
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FOR HAMMBRSTEIN 


Dating uished Italian Engaged 
for New York Massenet’s 
** Thérése’”’ to Be Sung Here 


18—The engagement of 
as conductor 
forthcoming 

New York is 


tlammerstein. 


PARIS, 
Giuseppe 


June 

sarone for Oscar 
Hammerstein’s season of 
grand opera in 
here by Arthur 


said to rank in a class with Toscanini as a 


announced 


Barone is 


conductor and will receive almost the same 
salary, $1,500 a week. He will conduct op 


era in Italian, French and.German. 


Barone is an Italian who has conducted 
Rome, Milan, Madrid and 
Buenos Ayres and more recently at Barce 
lona. It was he who conducted the open 
air perfogmance of “Aida” at the pyra- 
mids at-Cawro, which attracted world-wide 
attenti# a.couple of seasons ago. Barone 
speaks Italian, French and some English. 
It is said that he is not yet thirty years old. 

Arthur Hammerstein also makes the an 


with success at 


nouncement that he has obtained the ex 
clusive rights to Massenet’s opera, “The 
rése,’ in which the leading part in New 


York will be sung by Maurice Renaud. 
This work has not yet been heard in Amer 
ica. If Massenet’s “Don Quichotte,”’ which 
is also new to America, is not utilized to 
introduce the Hammerstein season, it is 
likely that “Thérése’”’ will be substituted. 

Mme. Melba has been engaged for a 
limited number of performances during the 
Hammerstein season, and the soprano, Vic 
toria Fer, will also appear. Emma Eames 
has declined an engagement, persisting in 
her determination to remain out of opera 
She also states that she is particularly op 
posed to singing in English. Her husband, 
Kmilio de Gogorza, has likewise declined 
an engagement. 

Mr. -Hlammerstein’s plans include the pro 
duction of opera in [nglish once a week 
during his first season. He doubts the pos 


sibility of doing more than that for some 
time. “Salome,” “Aida,” “Louise” and one 
of Wagner’s operas will be given in Eng 
lish 

Arthur llammerstein, Conductor Baroni 


and Jacques Coini, the Hammerstein stage 
manager at the Manhattan Opera House 
and in London, will go to Milan on Mon 
day to look for singers and operas 


Although Oscar Hammerstein has made 
no definite announcement on the subject, it 
is evident that opera with such artists as 
those named above, together with Giusepp¢ 
Anselmi, the tenor, whose engagement was 
rumored last week, cannot be given at pop- 
ular prices. Hence there is no doubt that 
he intends to enter into direct competition 
with the Metropolitan Opera House 

“T had intended to establish an institution 


for opera in English until the City Club 
announced its plan of opera in the vernac 
ular in the Century Theater,” said Mr 


Hammerstein the other day “This City 
Club campaign was a direct attack upon me 


and accordingly I have abandoned mv orig 
inal intention.” This was as far as the 
impresario would commit himself for the 
present 





EDITOR OF “‘ MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA ”’ 
MUST SERVE TWO YEARS IN PRISON 


Judge Dibell Denies New Trial for William Geppert, Who Must Now Go 
to Jail and Pay a Fine of Two Thousand Dollars. 


[Special to Musicat America] 
CuIicaco, June 23 
N February 28, after a trial which 


lasted five weeks and which was bit- 
terly contested William Geppert, editor of 
the Musical Courier Extra, was sentenced 
to two years in the penitentiary and a fine 
of $2,000 for conspiring to ruin the busi- 
ness of Steger & Sons, piano manu fac- 
turers of Chicago, and the reputation of 
John V. Steger. A demand for no less 








than $50,000 had been made on the Steger 
concern, failing the payment of which 
John V. Steger had been threatened with 
exposure of certain matters which, it was 
claimed, would be injurious to him. 
Geppert, together with Marc A. Blumen- 
berg, the president of the Musical Courier 
Company, had both been indicted by the 
Grand Jury of Will County. Warrants 
were issued by Governor Deneen of II- 
linois for the extradition of both Geppert 
and Blumenberg. Blumenberg fled to 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


France, where he_ died last March 
Geppert, to avoid arrest in New York, 


surrendered himself, gave bail and stood 
trial. 
After the verdict was rendered the at 


torneys for Geppert moved for a new trial 


and based their argument on affidavits 
which alleged that the jury had been in 
fluenced One of the witnesses for the 


State. which conducted the prosecution, 
also made an affidavit that he had sworn 
falsely for a consideration of five thou 


sand dollars. Sensational charges and 
counter-charges of perjury were made dur 
ing the argument for re-trial. 

However, Judge Dibell, who heard the 
case. refused to credit the affidavits made 
in favor of Mr. Geppert, and denied the 
petition for a re-hearing of the case The 
result is that Mr. Geppert will have to 


serve his term of 
fine of $2,000. 
Geppert and the Musical Courier Com 
pany are also defendants in other suits for 
libel, including two by the Steger Company 
for $250,000 and f brought 


one for 
by Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, one of the 


two years and pay a 


2250,000 


most prominent music houses in the West 
There are a number of other libel suits 
also pending against the Musical Courier 
Company 

* Judge Dibell’s charge denying a new 


trial for Geppert was quite lengthy and 
went into the case on the merits exhaust- 
ively. He said that viewing the case as a 
whole he saw no reason whatever for re 
versing the verdict of the jury, which had 
been arrived at after a long, patient and 
thorough hearing, and which, he said, he 
believed was in accordance with the facts. 
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KOEMMENICH FOR 
MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


New York’s Leading Male Chorus 
Engages Him to Succeed Con- 
ductor Dickinson 


\fter several months of negotiation, in 
the course of which the names of many 
prominent conductors were mentioned con- 
spicuously, the Mendelssohn Glee Club, one 
of the leading male choruses in America, 
has selected a successor to Clarence Dick- 
inson, who resigned as conductor at the 
close of this season’s concerts. The new 
director of the chorus is Louis Koem- 
menich. 

When the members of the club went to 
the home of E. C. Benedict, at Indian Har- 
bor, a charter member of the club, on 
Friday afternoon of last week, they did not 
know that they were accompanied by the 
man who was to be their new conductor. 

In the party was Mr. Koemmenich, who 
has this season distinguished himself as 
conductor of the Oratorio Society of New 
York. Mr. Koemmenich succeeded Frank 
Damrosch last Fall, and in his readings of 
Handel’s “Messiah” and Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” as well as in the premiere per- 
formance in America of Otto Taubmann’s 
“A Choral Service,” proved himself one of 
the best equipped choral conductors in the 
country. 

While at Mr. Benedict’s the announce- 
ment was made by Horatio J. Brewer, 
president of the club, as follows: “Mr. 
Koemmenich has been introduced to you 
personally. I now introduce him as your 
‘onduetor.” 

In Mr. Koemmenich the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club will doubtless find a man whose 
knowledge of male chorus literature is very 
large. For many years he has been asso- 
iated with German singing societies and 
has led men to victory, capturing coveted 
prizes many times 

Mr. Koemmenich will sail on Saturday, 
June 28, aboard the Patricia for Hamburg. 
He will spend a few months abroad, going 
from Hamburg to Berlin, where he will 
meet Taubman, whose “A Choral Service” 
he produced this year and Georg Schu- 
mann, whose oratorio “Ruth” will be sung 
under Mr. Koemmenich’s direction for the 
rst time in New York in the coming Fall. 
The conductor has accepted Prof. Schu- 
mann’s invitation to spend some time with 


him in Berlin. Next in his trip will be 
Leipsi then Frankfort and Munich, 
where he will hear Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos.” <A journey through Switzerland 
ill take him to Pontresina, where he will 
stay with Siegfried Ochs, conductor of th 
Berlin Philharmonic Chorus 
\ visit to Paris is also planned. Then 
London, from where he will go to Glou 
cester to the famous “Three Choirs” 
Festival While abroad he will examine 
numerous new works, both for mixed and 
ale voices, since in his dual capacity as 
ynnductor of both the Oratorio Society and 
the \lendelssohn Glee Club it will be 
necessary for him to present many new 
orks. Though he has had little time to 
prepare his plans for the Mendelssohn thus 
far, Mr. Koemmenich announces already 
that he has several novelties, among them 
rks by Coleridge-Taylor and Leo Blech, 
vhich will be sung by New York’s noted 


. , 
his direction next vear 


Mme. Edvina Likely to Sing at Metro 


politan 
r ( S tl pular ist 
it | ¢ t ta I \] ( | 11S¢ kd la 
‘ | ndart «| it ot tine Vew 
Y |] d,. Sh not only an excellent 
soprano, but one f the greatest actress 
on the operatic stage [here is no doubt 
that she will be heard at the Metropolitan 
when her present contracts with the leading 
pe i | ses f | Op erm) it Sine 1S 
i i I Jean de Reszk« I Pat She 
create he rol s {18 | cl he 12S 
not onl n London, but also at the Opera 
Comique in Pat She is native of Mon 
treal, of French-Canadian parentag« It 
rept rted that she vill S 7 N vy Y 
this Winter and sing the leading roles ot 
the French and some of the Italian operas 


Organists May Meet Next Winter in 
Buffalo 
1 . 


BUFFALO, June 24.—As an echo of the 
suggestion of Henry B. Saunders, con- 
vention commissioner of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, talk is rife over the 
possibility of the National Association of 
Organists, which has held Summer ses- 
sions in Ocean Grove, N. J., holding a 
mid-Winter session in this city. The prepo 

‘ 


sition is being considered yy the organists 





ELLEN BEACH YAW AS “SPIRIT OF CALIFORNIA”’ 
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ELLEN BEACH YAW AS A GODDESS 


The noted singer has returned to her California home after a season of concerts to appear as 
the “Spirit of California” in the Pageant at Pomona, Cal., given by Claremont College 


| Siggpecont BEACH YAW, the coloratura 
soprano whom California claims as its 
own, was given a peculiar honor in being 
chosen to represent the “Spirit, of Califor- 
nia” at the pageant given by Claremont Col- 
lege at Pomona. The pageant was given 
in the Greek Theater with natural scen- 
ery as the background. 

Mme. Yaw is spending the Summer sea- 
son on her ranch at Covina, the railroad 
station of which has been named “Lark 
Ellen” in honor of the singer. During the 
last season the singer toured almost the 
entire United States, and on her return 
home has again taken up her composing 
and preparing for her next tour and her 


teaching. Few people know that Mme. 
Yaw is an enthusiastic teacher of singing. 
Her own trials as a student and singer 
have taught her that success comes through 
the use of a natural method, “just like the 
singing of the birds,” as she says, and she 
has taken great interest in the training of a 
few young students. Her results, espe- 
cially in the extending of the range of the 
voice, are said to he remarkable. She 
promises to write and publish a book on 
her method as soon as she finds time, and 
prophesies that when her method is in use 
it will make the teaching of voice and the 
instructing of students in the public schools 
a simple matter. 





WALTER HYDE SUES WHITNEY 


Tenor Asks $47,020 of Theatrical Man- 
ager on Salary Claim 


Walter Hyde, the English tenor, is the 
plaintiff in a suit against Frederick C. 
Whitney,-the theatrical manager, for $47,- 
020, which he alleges is due him as salary 
under a three-year contract. Justice Pen 
dleton, of the New York Supreme Court, 
signed an order on June 23, directing 
Charles F. Appleton, of London, to take 
testimony in that city on the value of 
Ilyde’s_ professional services. Hyde al- 
leged that he made a contract with Whit- 
ney in April, ror, calling for three seasons 
of forty weeks each. 

The tenor said the manager failed to 
live up to the terms of the contract and 
had not paid him any salary since Decem- 
ber, 1911. The defense of Whitney is that 
llyde refused to sing at certain concerts, 
and also that Hyde has been employed by 
other managers during the time mentioned 
in the complaint 


Honor Squire Coap and B. C. Gates in 
Utah 


SALT LAKE City, June 17 \nnounce- 
nent was made by the Board of Regents of 
the University of Utah yesterday that the 
successor to Professor Squire Coap, as 
head of the department of music next year 
would be Thomas Giles, instructor in the 
piano department of the Utah Conservatory 
of Music. Professor Giles has had a long 
period of European study under such great 
masters as Godowsky, Aronson and Still 
man-Kelley. Recently he directed the first 
rand opera presented by local talent, the 
pertormance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
under the auspices of the Utah Conserva 
tory \nother important change has been 
made in the appointment of Brigham Cecil 
Gates as head of the music department of 
the L. D. S. University. Mr. Gates has 
just finished a three years’ course in the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of 
Music of Berlin, where he was selected to 
conduct the great Scharwenka Symphony 
Orchestra as representative of the con 
servatory. Mr. Gates has written some ex- 
cellent numbers for piano, voice and er 


chestra 2. i De 


BISPHAM ON ENGLISH SONG 


Extols Mother Tongue at Reception by 
Sydney Association 


Sypney, Australia, June 6.—In the pres- 
ence of a distinguished gathering at the 
Hotel Australia, composed of members of 
the Musical Association of New South 
Wales, on May 29, David Bispham, the 
celebrated baritone, spoke forcibly in be- 
half of singing in the English language. 
“Let us in fostering the best vocal music,” 
he said, “employ our own tongue as the 
best in which to sing.” He dwelt upon the 
value of a true appreciation of the senti- 
ment of song through well-chosen transla 
tions. 

Mr. Bispham’s witty, though sincere, re- 
marks evoked great applause by those who 
had provided this reception in his honor. 
Lavish decorations and cordial expressions 
of welcome by W. H. Wall and W. Arundel 
Orchard, officers of the association, bright 
ened the occasion. 


Melba and Caruso Sing Together in 
London 


LonpoN, June 23.—Mme. Melba and Ca- 
ruso sang together to-night at a gala per- 
formance of “La Boheme” at Covent Gar- 
den, which was attended by the King and 
Queen, the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Victoria and many representatives of the 
nobility It was the first time in many 
years that Melba and Caruso had sung to 
gether and their doing so was at the re- 
quest of the King. “La Bohéme” is one 
of the Queen’s favorite operas. Both sing- 
‘rs were at their best 


The Great American Opera 
[From the Seattle (Wash.) Westerner] 
The American Grand Opera, like those 

two elusive things, the great American 
Drama and the great American Novel, 
must typify some gigantic movement of 
the people. What, then, would constitute a 
greater, more vital, more inspired theme 
than the movement of the American people 
across the American continént—the Win- 
ning of the West? Let our artists con- 
sider this theme; they may find it fruitful. 


CHICAGO TAKES STAND 
FOR PUBLIC MUSIC 


Success Won by Civic Body in 
Providing Park Concerts 
Next Fall 


CuHicaco, June 23.—Many musical soci- 
eties and well-known public men have re- 
sponded to the appeal for free public mu- 
sical entertainment and instruction in Chi- 
cago, with the result that concerts have al 
ready been arranged for the Fall, to be 
given in the field houses of the smaller 
parks. From November to March, as pro- 
vided through the instrumentality of the 
Civic Music Association, Sunday concerts 
will be held in the assembly halls of the 
field houses. Besides many musical or 
ganizations which have volunteered assist- 
ance in these programs more than fifty pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians have sig- 
nified a wish to serve. 

The halls in question seat from 300 to 
600 persons. A small admission fee, five or 
ten cents, will probably be charged, and 
a certain sum will be set apart for the 
musicians. The principal expense will be 
the salary of a supervisor of the music, 
which, with other items, will be mainly de 
frayed by the members of the Civic Music 
Association. 

Already in support of this movement ar¢ 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, Amateur Mu 
sical Club, Hyde Park Orchestral and 
Choral Association, Sinai Congregation, 
Lake View Musical Association. Sunbeam 
League, the commissioners of the South, 
West and Lincoln Parks, Mayor Harrison, 
Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, superintendent of schools 
The plan was first proposed by the Wom- 
an’s Club, and its fulfillment follows closely 
the establishment of library branches, art 
loan exhibits and dramatic performances in 
the public centers. The Civic Music Asso 
ciation has obtained its charter and sets 
forth its platform as follows: 

To promote and encourage the understand 
ing, appreciation and study of the art of 
music and the development of musical talent 
throughout the community, principally by pro 

ing musical entertainment and instructior 
gratuitously, or at little expense, in the small 

rks and playgrounds and other civic centers 

With adequate public support the follow 
ing plans will be executed: 

Organization of local committees to co 
operate in arranging and managing musical 
entertainments at each center. 

Organization of neighborhood ‘choral and 
orchestral clubs at each center. 

Lecture recitals. 

Opportunities for young artists to mak« 
their initial appearance. 

Production of works of resident com 
posers. 

Production of distinctively American 
music. 

Annual musical festivals, bringing to 
gether the local groups. 

The charter members and directors of 
the Civic Music Association are: Mrs 
Carter H. Harrison, Mrs. George B. Car 
penter, Mrs. Edward’ E. Reininger, Mrs 
Frederic W. Upham, Mrs. Burton Hanson 
Mrs. Frank G. Jerome, Mrs. Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeisler, Dora Allen, Mrs. George \W 
Dixon, Virginia Pope, Francis T. Simmons, 
John Barton Payne, John F. Smulski, | 
B. DeGroot, Charles H. Wacker, Charles 
L. Allen, John C. Shaffer, Joseph Hallinan, 
George W. Dixon, Harold F. McCormick 

The officers of the association for this 
year are Mrs. George B. Carpenter, pres 
ident; Mrs. Frederic W. Upham, first vice 
president; John C. Shaffer, second vice 
president; Charles L. Allen, secretary 
John F. Smulski, treasurer, and Mrs 
Frank G. Jerome, chairman of the execu 
tive committee. 





California Girl Gives Novel Program of 
“Musical Paintings” from Operas 


BERKELEY, Cal., June 20.—Vivian Grant 
a young musician, whose novel programs 
have attracted considerable attention, ré 
cently gave what she terms an operat 
musicale. A unique feature of this musi 
cale was the throwing on a screen of scenes 
from famous operas. Miss Grant gav 
“musical paintings” of scenes from tl 

operas on the piano and the violin, and the 
story of each scene and the opera from 
which it was taken was told by her. The 
musical paintings and operas included 
Violin, “Prize Song,’ from “Die Meister 
singer, and “Meditation,” from “Thais” 


1esé 


piano, Andante Finale, from “Lucia,” for 


the left hand alone, Donizetti-Leschetizky, 
and “Magic Fire” scene from “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 
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[Reprinted from the New York “Sun” of June 22, 1913] 


MUSIC MAD AMERICA SPENDING 
$600,000,000 YEARLY FOR MELODY 


Exclusive of Musical Comedies We Spend 
Three Times as Much for Musical Enjoy- 


ment and Culture as on the Army or 


Navy—So Much Music Critics Are Be- 


coming Distracted 


The following article appeared in the 
«w York Sun of June 22. It ts the 
horitaiive announcement by Mr. John 


Freund, E-dtior of Musical AMERICA and 


e Music Trades since, at the Sara‘oga 

nvention of Music Teachers, two weeks 
he gave out the astounding figures as 

what is spent in this country for music, 

a single year.| 

the astonishing ‘statement 


In support of 


at $600,000,000 is spent on music in all its 


rms each year in the United States, 
hich has awakened much interest and 
eculation throughout the country, John 


C. Freund, editor of MusicAL AMERICA and 
tainer of the statistics in question, has 
iven exclusively to The Sun the following 

complete explanation of his findings. 

The sensational announcement of this 
penditure was made at the annual con 
ntion of music teachers at Saratoga a 
lithe more than a week Mr. Freund 
understood to have published the first 
isical paper in the English language as 
hack as 1873 in New York, and he has 
nce occupied a prominent position in the 
isical world and musical industries 


avo 


To understand properly,” said = Mr. 
eund, “the extraordinary and unique 
sition which the United States occupies 


day in the musical field, and the mar 
lous uplift in all the musical activities, 
in New 


must go back some forty years, 
k, to a time when there were no street 


rk, 
rs, no telephones, no elevated roads, no 
ways, but only stages, and when in bad 


veather it took practically two hours to go 
rom the Battery to Forty-second street. 
-day there are skyscrapers about Forty- 
cond and Seventy-second streets, where 
ere were vacant lots and fields. At that 
me there were no musical papers. Dr 
ypold Damrosch, the father of Walter 
d Frank Damrosch, had not yet started 
e Oratorio and Symphony societies \ll 
established 


e had then in the way of an 
chestra was the Philharmonic, led by 
heodore ‘Thomas Its existence was 


rgely due to the enterprising liberality of 
great piano house. Concerts were given 
ncipally at Steinway Hall by imported 
t Local had little show 


ickering Hall, now a skyscraper, had not 


musicians 


ists 


en built. True, there was opera at the 
ademy of Music when Mapleson or some 
er impresario came over from [Europe 
h a company; though the season was 
ten in danger of collapse and was onl 
ved by the liberality of a Vanderbilt o1 
her multimillionaire. There was also op 
1 at the Grand Opera House under 
iretzek 
‘Music in those days was largely de 
ndent upon the enterprise of the great 
ino houses, which vied with one another 
their generous support of every worthy 
sical effort. In Boston there was only 
lLlandel and Haydn Society. There was 


Boston Symphony, no opera, except for 
veek or two, when one of the managers 
m New York would take his company 
ere Chicago had no reguial orchestra 
also dependent upon New Yorl 
appearance of ar 
two Of opera | 


was 
f distinction 


1 
} 
I 


e€ Salmi 


features, ho ver, oO hat 


excellence of the militar 
excellence has not been 


at the 


the 
nds, which 
olly maintained 
hey cK uted 


day 


present 
I 


T 
Tr 
to Ul 


largely 
( nilmore 


mntril 
usic of the 
ston festival, for 
iards Band and the bands of the Guides 
Paris, bands from Germany, ft \us 
ia and even from Russia, is still remem 
red by old timers [There were some 
id music teachers and but few music 
hools or ci Church music 
vas of a very simple character. 
“Now compare conditions to-day! We 
hall have this Fall five opera companies in 


le populal 
and his 


which he got the 


om 


nservatories 


New York. We shall have opera in Ger- 
man, Italian, French and English. Wagner 
is given as well and sometimes even better 
than at Bayreuth. We have no less than 
five symphony orchestras, recitals galore, 
pianists, violinists, singers, choral societies 

indeed so much music that the critics are 
becoming distracted, and it will soon be 
necessary to give the people green trading 
stamps to get them to go to the concerts. 

“In Chicago there is the Thomas Orches- 
tra, well established; the Apollo Club and 
other organizations of distinction. They 
have their own opera season. In Philadel 
phia is the Stokowski Symphony Orchestra, 
which ranks high, and an _ operatic club 
which gives performances with exclusivel) 
American artists, chorus and orchestra. It 
shows how far we have advanced in our 
ability to give opera relying wholly on our 


own resources. Far away to the north, 
in Seattle and Minneapolis, there are sym 
phonic orchestras of sufficient musical 
standing to be able to tour the country 


with success 

“In many places there has been a strong 
move made for municipal music—notably 
in Denver; in New. York, too, where the 
Volpe and other orchestras give music in 
the parks and on the piers in the Summer. 


lvan Narodny, the Russian publicist, re 
cently investigated the musical conditions 
of New York and discovered there are no 


less than between eighty and ninety singing 


and musical societies among the various 
foreign populations, exclusive of the Ger 
man and [rench These societies have a 


membership of tens of thousands and give 
performances of superior excellence, al 
though they are not generally known out 
side of their own circles. The National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with a mem 
bership of more than seventy thousand, is 
also exercising an extraordinary influence 
through the country. It 1 great reliance 
for managers who desire to dispose of the 
activities of artists of prominence Only 


iS a 


recently, at its last biennial convention, the 
federation induced the enterprising citizens 
of Los Angeles to offer a prize of ten 
thousand dollars for an opera on an Amer 
ican subject -by an American composet 
‘Some time ago,” continued Mr. Freund, 
‘| prepared an article on the participation 
‘f women in the musical uplift Women 
constitute seventy-five per cent. of the put 
chasing power. It is the women who pat 
ronize the opera and bring the men; whe 
patronize the concerts and the recitals, buy 
musical instruments and send the childret 
to the music teachers and the music school 
| began to estimate from memoranda and 


years past ( 


research I had made for 
what the sum total of the musical activiti 


in this country amounted—in other word 
what is the annual bill of the United State 
for music \s I got deeper and deeper 
into the matter and later verified my figures 
regarding the musical industries, through 
the kindlv assistance of the director of thi 
census at Washington [ was myself 
amazed at the total, although I have been 
identified with the musical world here for 
nearly half a century \fter much cor 
respondence and careful investigation witl 
xperts I drew up the following figures 
(MOUNT SPI LK.NNUALLY | 

THE UNITED STATES FOR Ml 

SIC IN ALL ITS FORMS 
(Exclusive f Musical Comedi 

Opera—lItalian, French, English $8,000,000 
Concerts—Symphor recitals 

by artists, ordinary ncerts 

women’s clubs 25,000.00 
(Churcl \ilusi (Organists 20,000,000 

Choirs and musi 20,000,000 

Orchestras Theater uct 


1 ” 
ville. 11] 1eS . 25,000 000 


Bands—Military, brass 30,000,000 
leachers— Conservatories, 
schools, private...... 220,000,000 
Students abroad. 7,500,000 
Conventions, including festivals 2,500,000 





Music Trades—Pian 1 35,000,000 
Music. roll ; ; > 000,000 
Organs (church and reed) 10,000,000 
\lusical merchandise of all 

kinds (violins, band, and 

imported instruments ) Q, 500,000 
\Iusic (sheet and books ) 10,500,000 
Talking machines and mu 

sic records 60,000,000 
\rti for record ancl 

COp right ovalti 2,000,000 

ape Musical magazine 

nusica veekhi and track 

papers riti L1i¢ 

rite. 1 lic ( Vee 

( - 500.000 

| tal » | } 2.000.006 

‘The ( ( il be 

losed he come ft analyz 

I ( il ( vend thre 

time i iu i do n tl 

arm 1 ve d n the p al 

c’T ce ( CNG 1 ith T) { 

el the lt the ha r 

rop of the count: 
ind t I nt. of th tton crop, 
hicl the next largest r that we 
pend times as } the 
tal i] tural implement 

320 per ¢ in the Lue 
ley es e t ‘ } 

the -] ( 1] oultry the turkey 

| in I 11 vhethet fres| killed 

» fearven stime witl , veal 

thas ry il] ! re than f 

+ TY é ‘ tT ] t t 111 iT ¢ 

Ci ¢ ] i he ittetl 
ind neart ree ti * oh, ae thi 

) tat ) 

\When é ( Ipal r country 
with Gern mcededly the st mu 
sical natior Furope é nd that 

herea ( ( [I said, three times as 
much o1 e de n the army and 
navy, Ge ny spends ten times as mucl 

n tl irn ind navy as it does on musi 

‘Another nost signincant teature f th 

ures that the largest item is for tuitio1 











JOHN C. FREUND, Editor of “Musical America” 


for musical education While a. large 
amount in itself is spent for opera and con 
certs by foreign artists, the amount in 


significant compared with what is spent for 


is 


education, pianos and talking machines. 
which virtually mean ‘music in the home.’ 
Can you realize what this must mean in de 
veloping musical taste and culture While 
it is true that the foreign artists of dis 
tinction who come to us sti!l draw individ 
ually the largest prizes nevertheless the 
whole amount is only a very smal] item of 
the total sum 
“To give y me conlidence in. these 
VUTeS let ne sa t] at we must not torget 
that our population is as great as that of 
lrance and Gern iny together, or of Ger 
many and England together Then let us 
ire that while we |] ( zer 250,000 reg 
istered music teacher that only means 
tbout nty to every ten thousand of pop 
ulation We hav everal hundred thou 
and organist 
‘The growth of the musical industries 
vith which [ have been intimately identi 
ed, al istonishin : 
For ears ago we ictically imported 
I] and instruments, harps. mandolins 
et he piano industry was still mpara 
tivel incy, the tput being only 
x {0,00 I ment 1 vear 
In reed ean manufacture we had. it is 
true | Col ra le i nce had 
heck« t] mportation ot [European or 
ns an made known to the world our 
i] inufacture exporting § the 
ae aoe in 
hat is the tuation The ar 
t of 1 ind pl Nanos 
( rly 400.0 re than all the | 
1 eal nt r pl ¢ 1 oethe ! . T 
( uone excelled in quantit (dunt 
met ncert rrands are idmiutted te 
] é f all other manufacturers 
tive inion of artists f vorld wide 
r 1 The best harps are to-day made 
in this country and are used by artists 
abroad We make to-day the best man- 


[Concluded on next page] 
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dolins and guitars. Our church organ in- 
dustry, already distinguished half a century 
ago, has advanced to a point of absolute 
superiority. 

“These figures, if they show anything 
(even if only approximately correct), 
should be such a revelation to our own 
people as to prove once and forever how 
unfounded, how unjust are the slurs so 
often hurled at us, that we are nothing but 
an industrial, commercial, dollar-hunting 
people, without taste or culture, without ap- 
preciation of music, except it comes in the 
shape of some foreign celebrity whom we 
go to hear and see more out of curiosity 
than anything else. 

“It might be contended, though unjustly, 
that such figures only show a vast expend- 
iture of money, which, unless there be a 
correspondingly high standard of merit, 
would mean very little. Let me reply that 
the musical standard has reached so high a 


$600,000,000 YEARLY FOR MELOD) 


point in this country that it is no longer 
possible, as it used to be, for artists of 
mediocre powers or past their prime to 
come here and secure a success and a su- 
perlative reward. The standard of per- 
formances in our opera houses, in our con- 
cert and recital halls, has become so high 
as to be almost hypercritical. With regard 
to our musical conservatories, schools and 
teachers generally, they will equal, if not in 
many cases surpass, the very best that there 
is in Europe, and while I am fully aware 
that there will be some who will dispute 
this statement, let me ask why should it 
not be so, when the finest talent has come 
to us from France, from Italy, from Ger- 
many, from England and from Russia, to 
locate here and prosper. We have drawn 
from all the world. Why should we not 
surpass all the world? 

“The musical uplift means that just as 
we have achieved political, then industrial 
and, last of all, financial independence, so 
we shall before long achieve musical and 


artistic independence. This will not mean 
that we shall not gladly welcome the for- 
eign artist, but it will mean that we shall 
in time develop our own singers. We are 
developing them now—singers of the high- 
est artistic rank. Haven’t we done so al- 
ready with our sopranos, baritones and bas- 
sos? Name the great prima donnas of the 
last twenty-five years and you will be sur- 
prised to find how many there are who are 
Americans! Our great musical uplift 
means that the mass of students who now 
go to Europe will continue to do so per- 
haps for further expérience, but not of 
necessity. It means that the American com- 
poser will appear, be recognized “and ac- 
claimed, and that music, which is one of 
the highest expressions of culture and re- 
finement, will be even a greater part of the 
daily life of our people than it is to-day. 
“In all this let us never forget how 
much we owe to the women. They have 
been the sustaining force; sometimes, some 
would say, perhaps, the interfering force, 




























in many great musical endeavors. Just -; 
speak, death has stricken the woman \ 
has been the backbone of the New y 
Philharmonic for years. 

“Not so long ago the musician or teac! 
was regarded as something barely on 
level of the hired servant. Not so | 
ago they were classed, even in England. 
law, as among the vagabonds—I speak 





erally. When the present condition - — 
uplift become fully known, they will 
longer be the tolerated parasites of | | 


community, but be regarded as an integ; 
and most important part of the higher | 
of the people. 

“Once let the average musician kn. 
that he belongs not to the fag end of { 
working world but is a potent force, in d 
lars and cents and numerically as well, a: 
he will rise in his own esteem and ha 
courage to take his rightful place in 
ciety. 

“Why, even the politicians will begin 
cultivate him!” 





MME. RAPPOLD’S ROMANCE BEGAN EIGHT YEARS AGO 


Metropolitan Soprano Met Rudolf 
Berger, the Tenor, Whom She 


Will Wed, at Bayreuth Love 


at First Sight—It Was by Her 
Advice That He Changed from 
Baritone to Tenor—-Wedding to 
Take Place in Saenger Studio. 


HEN Rudolf Berger, tenor of the 
Hofoper in Berlin arrives in New 
York on Friday of this week he will be 
met by Marie Rappold, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. As quickly as it 
is possible to arrange the formalities they 
will be married in the studio of Oscar 
Saenger, the teacher of singing. 

To newspaper reporters Mme. Rappold 
told the story of her romance. She re- 
ferred to the great happiness which had 
come to her after eight years of waiting to 
gain her freedom and the right to marry 
the man who had won her heart. 

The wedding was to have taken place 
last week, but Mr. Berger was commanded 
by the Kaiser to remain in Germany during 
the fest performances. 

“No one but the Kaiser could have pre- 
vailed upon my fiancé to postpone our wed- 
ding any longer,” said Mme. Rappold as 
she smiled. . 

“It has been a long, weary, hard wait, 
and never a moment has our love wav- 
ered,” added the singer, who recently ob- 
tained a Western divorce from Dr. Julius 
Rappold. “In fact, the frve weeks we spent 
together abroad two months ago were the 
happiest of my life, and we both felt that 
we deserved our complete happiness, which, 
after all, is in marriage. It surely has been 
a romance stranger than fiction in many 
ways. 

“Eight years ago I signed a contract with 
Mr. Conried, who felt that he had found 
in me a great Wagnerian singer. I went, 
at his advice, to Bayreuth to study German 
opera. I reached Bayreuth during the 
night and in the morning I went for a 
drive. 

“The very first man I saw was Rudolf 
Berger. It was extraordinary, for from 
that instant we were in love—genuinely, 
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beautifully, earnestly in love. | wasted no 
time in telling my husband of my new- 


found happiness. We 
had already found 
our lives uncongenial, 
and my life was emp- 
ty, save in the love 
1 had from my little 
daughter Lillian. 

“T soon found that 
while Mr. Berger was 
known as a baritone 
his voice really: was 
tenor. He took my 
advice and came to 
New York in_ 1900, 
spent a year taking 
instruction from my 
teacher, Mr. Saenger 
and developed, as I 
knew he would, into 
a great Wagnerian 
tenor.” 








Mishkin 





(c) 


Mr. Berger has been engaged by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company for next season. 





MARRIAGE VS. AMBITION 





Husband Travels Thrice to Italy to Dis- 
courage Wife’s Operatic Ideas 


Married life for Rafael O. Galvan, of 
New York, has consisted largely in trav- 


eling from this city to Italy and back again 
for the purpose of discouraging the vocal 
ambitions of his wife. For the third time 
since their marriage, a few years ago, Mr. 
Galvan returned from Italy last Monday 
with his wife, who had gone to Milan, 
contrary to his wishes, to study fo grand 
opera. 

Mrs. Galvan, whose maiden name was 
Lulah Force, and who resided in Detroit, 
is said to be the possessor of a fine so- 
prano voice and has for years received the 
encouragement of musicians to study for 
the operatic stage. Her husband, who is 
the president of the Spanish Cable Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New York, 
has continually opposed the idea, but three 
times Mrs. Galvan has gone to Milan to 
study under Vincenzo Sabatini and three 


times her husband has followed patiently 
after her and brought her back. 

As soon as Mrs. Galvan had set foot on 
the pier in New York she announced an 
intention of going back again. 

“No,” said her husband affectionately, 
“this time you are here to stay.” 

“We shall see,” was Mrs. Galvan’s “last 
word.” 


Minneapolis Orchestra Tour Furnishes 
Material for Statisticians 





MINNEAPOLIS, June 20—When Emil 
Oberhoffer brought his musicians of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra home at 
the end of their seventh annual tour, he 
furnished statisticians with some interest- 
ing figures. The orchestra played 130 
compositions in 109 concerts, these concerts 
being given in fifty-two cities located in 
twelve different states and one province of 
Canada. As thirty-one of the cities had 
been visited year after year, the making up 
of programs was a task for Mr. Ober- 
hoffer. Each of the seven soloists had a 
répertoire of six numbers, adding forty- 


two numbers to the vast stock carried by 
Librarian Hoskins, who also had to look 
out for the thirty-eight pieces of baggage. 
The work of booking the tour devolved 
upon Wendell Heighton. 





Chicago Orchestra Plays Before Willow 
Grove Crowds 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, with Frederick Stock 
as conductor, is offering attractive pro- 
grams and drawing large crowds to Willow 
Grove. Last Monday evening an event of 
special interest was the appearance of the 
Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, conducted 
by Herbert J. Tily, which was heard both 
afternoon and evening, repeating the Mas- 
senet program presented in the Academy of 
Music a few weeks ago. This admirably 
trained body of singers again gave the 
Massenet compositions, “Narcissus,” in the 
afternoon, and “Eve,” in the evening, in a 
sympathetic manner. Mr. Tily displayed 
his ability as a conductor, and the Chicago 
musicians further established their artistry. 
Solo parts were sung by Edna Harwood 


Baugher, soprano; John Owens, tenor, 3 | 
George Russell Strauss, baritone. 1 

trio of popular local singers won much -; 

plause, especially effective being the di 

between Adam and Eve, by Mr. Strau 

and Miss Baugher. 


HUGE SCRANTON AUDIENCE 





“King Olaf” Performance Draws Five 
Thousand Persons to Armory 


ScrANTON, Pa., June 18—The conc 
given by the United Choral Society, und 
the baton of John T. Watkins at the A 
mory last evening, was one of the i: 
portant musical events of the year in tl 
city. 

With Elizabeth Allardyce,  sopran 
Thomas Beynon, tenor, and Lewis 
Howell, baritone, as soloists, a stirring px 
formance of Elgar’s “King Olaf” 
given, one that showed the chorus of so! 
160 singers to great advantage. Mr. Wat 
kins has trained his singers admirably a: 
the work which they did on this occasi Si 
indicated that when they compete at 
International Eisteddfod next month, 
Pittsburgh, they should have a very g: 
chance of “parading home _ with tl! 
$10,000,” as a local paper expresses it. 

Mrs. Allardyce, a New York sopra ™ 
heard here for the first time, scored hea m 
ily and proved herself the possessor of | 
fine dramatic soprano, well suited to t! ex 
music which she had to sing. Mr. Beyni wi 
and Mr. Howell likewise won the fay 
of their audience and added greatly to t! 
interest of the concert. There was als 
miscellaneous concert portion of the pr 
gram. An audience of 5,000 applauded t! 
work of the chorus and soloists. 








Hutcheson Scholarship 

The competition for the free scholarsh 
offered by the Chautauqua Institution, co: 
sisting of a course of twelve half-h 
lessons and _ twenty-four interpretati 
classes with Ernest Hutcheson during t! 
Chautauqua Summer School session, Ju! 
7 to August 16, will be held at Chautauqu 
N. Y., on Friday afternoon, July 4, at thi 


-o’'clock. 








FOSTER & DAVID 


Have issued their third 


annual announcement 
book of 





THEIR ARTISTS 








It is beautifully illustrated and 
free for the asking 


500 Fifth Avenue, y 
NEW YORK : 
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AN ERA OF “KAPELLMEISTERMUSIK” 


Minor Operatic Composers of the Day in Germany-—-Their Output 


Large in Quantity and Small in Quality——D’Albert and ‘‘Tief- 
land’’—The Sad Case of Siegfried Wagner 


“‘Versiegelt’”’-The Austere and Puzzling 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER = 


[Third in Series of Articles on Contemporary Operatic Composition] 


Leo Blech’s 
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| this blessed age the status of the 
iverage German operatic conductor is 
mmmensurably higher than it was sixty 
seventy-five years ago, in the days 
ceding the Wagnerian _ revolution. 


lespread recognition of the enormously 
il importance of his functions was one 
sweeping 


the inevitable and conse- 














Siegfried Wagner, “A Distinctly Pathetic 
Figure; a Personification of Futile 
Endeavor; a Genealogical Joke” 





stupendous spiritual up- 
which passed the art of 
music. To be sure, his immediate re- 
sponsibilities had never before been so 
exacting. No executive burden a tithe as 
veighty had previously rested upon his 
oulders nor had he ever been schooled 

sustain anything like it. 
[he ante-Wagnerian opera conductor 
ild scarcely have aspired to the epithet 
a prophet unhonored in his own coun- 
for the mere reason that—though cer- 
tainly scantily honored—there was little 
the prophet about him. He was a 
routinter, a drudge, a time-beater, a more 
less despised accompanist on a large 
le. Unhappily he was also a composer 
| the powers-that-were took cognizance 
the fact by commissioning him to add 
the local répertoire a stated number of 
operas annually. This must all have 
n distressing enough, but it had to be 
ieved for better or worse. With ideas 
without them, by inspiration or by per- 
ration the thing had to be done and it 
s. Oftener than not the stuff was pal- 
dreary, stale, tasteless. But it came 
be recognized as a distinctive type 
wever negative) and served some pur- 
se by inspiring the creation of the ex- 
ssion, “Kapellmeistermusik,”’ which has 
since remained a supremely useful 
ise. and contains a world of melan- 

ly meaning. 

onductors are no longer bound by in- 
rable contracts to supply operas for 
institutions with which they are af- 
ited. And yet there is no dearth of 
ipellmeistermusik” in the truest sense 
the term to-day. Sometimes it does 
happen that its composer is a con- 
tor, but the fact is more a matter of 
nce than an essential incident. There 
an abundance of stitch “conductor- 
de” operas (freely speaking) in Ger- 
ny to-day. Technically they are more 
ractive and far in advance of those of 
rn, Reissiger, Lachner and the rest of 
music-making horde of pedantic medi- 
rities of the middle nineteenth century 
or “Kapellmeistermusik” is a parasite 
t nourishes itself devoutly on the new- 


juences of the 
heaval through 


est devisings of genius, and that advances 
on a line paralleling the course of true 
musical inspiration. As in Italy and as 
in France there are numerous operatic 
works brought forth yearly in Germany 
that are fated to complete their brief 
cycle of existence without ever traversing 
the boundaries of their country and in 
some instances without as much as being 
known by name elsewhere. 
Small-scale Composers 

Surveying the field of operatic activity 
in Germany to-day one thus finds himself 
confronted with much that is little and 
little that is much. Most of those com- 
posers who in addition to Strauss and 
Humperdinck are worth comment have 
accomplished what they have on a gen- 
erally small qualitative — scale. Eugen 
d’Albert, Leo Blech, Wilhelm Kienzl and 
Siegfried Wagner have not originated 
anything in point of style, nor have they 
infused into the musical or dramatic man- 
ner they have elected to adopt any sug- 
gestion of the personal note. They are at 
their best the possessors of respectable 
talents, but these talents lack even con- 
sistent sustaining power. They are mete- 
oric. The effort of burning with com- 
parative brightness for a while seems to 
induce in them a_ state of exhaustion. 
What may chance to follow thereafter is 
prone to be the outcome not of creative 
energy but stern labor of stubborn insist- 
ence unbacked by sincerity of spiritual 
impulse. 

In addition to the above-named, mention 
must be made of Hans Pfitzner, a strange 
figure, little observed, unsympathetic saye 
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y Hans Dursthoff, Berlin 
Eugen d’Albert, Like Italy’s “Heavenly 


Twins,” Mascagni and Leoncavallo, a 
“One-Opera Composer” 


to a few, and yet one who, in default of 


other qualities, might still lay claim to 
some consideration by virtue of an in- 
tense, unyielding seriousness of purpose 


Exploitation of his work has never grown 
to be a popular diversion among the oper 
atic managers of Germany. Possibly this 


attitude may some day change and then 
the world may see a great light. But the 
few occasions on which “Der Arme Hein 





WILFRIED KLAMROTH’S Summer School of Singing 


will be held this year during the month of September at his farm at Vail’s Gate, New York 









Board can be secured at neighboring farm houses at $7 per week and up. 
Hillbourne Farm, Vail’s Gate, Orange County, New York 
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rich” and “Die Rose von Liebesgarten” 
have been given did not disclose a popular 
state of mind that might be taken as in- 
dicative of such an eventuality. 
For years few operas produced in Ger- 


many have equaled Eugen d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland” in popularity. The extraor- 


dinary and persistent vogue of the work 
is in some ways mystifying, and the 
strange aspect of the affair is emphasized 
by the signal failure of the opera to ac- 
climatize itself in America. D’Albert is 
in some respects a German counterpart of 
the “heavenly twins” of modern Italy, 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo. Like them he 
discovered that success is not necessarily 
bred of success. Like them he has been 
a most prolific and indefatigable person. 
Like them when he failed to succeed in 
one work he has tried and tried again 
only again and again to fail. Before 
“Tiefland” the pianist-composer (who is 
not a German born, his exact nationality 
having always been something of a puzzle) 
had achieved a fair measure of success 
with his one-act “Die Abreise.” But 
otherwise his whole record is one of fail- 
ures. “Flauto Solo,’ “Der Improvisator,” 
“Cain,” “Izeyl,” “Liebesketten” have fret- 
ted their short hour on the stage and then 
died the death. 


“‘Tiefland’s’’ Shortcomings 


“Tiefland,” however enduring its Ger- 
man triumph, is far from a work of 
genius. It might not be hazarding too 


vain a conjecture to surmise that much 
of its good fortune was due to the excep- 
tionally well constructed libretto which 
Rudolph Lothar fashioned from the grip- 
ping drama of Guimera—a libretto re- 
markable for its exposition of elemental 
emotions, picturesqueness of background 
and consistent adaptability to musical pur- 


pose, though rapid in its dramatic pulse 
and motion. If its subject matter dis- 
played kinship with that which has so 


freely served the purposes of the younger 
Italians the handling revealed a_ greater 
sense of deftness. 

For sustained excellence d’Albert’s score 
does not equal the poem. Its episodes of 
beauty rub elbows only too often with 
passages of dreariness and bald triviality. 
The music wants unity of style, for the 
composer has not scrupled to take his 
musical manners where he found them. A 
delicately beautiful, impressionistic page 
depicts at the opening of the prologue the 
weird enchantment of dawn in the highest 
peaks of the Pyrenees. The episode is 
well-nigh Debussyan in its atmospheric 
subtlety. It yields eventually to  sug- 
gestions of Wagner and this in turn alter- 
nates with modern Italian and a more 
conventional German manner. Later the 
composer’s fancy betrays him to the point 
of permitting him to indulge in rhythms 
and melodies perilously suggestive of 
Viennese operetta. The musical inappro- 
priateness of the procedure is enhanced 
by the dramatic incongruity of assigning 
these cheap tunes of a Viennese ‘cut to a 
chorus of Spanish peasants. 

The lure of operatic composition is un- 


happily potent. It deludes and ensnares 
many a musician whose energies might 
be expended to better purpose in some 


other branch of his art. The proportion 
of operatic composers innately endowed 
with the true dramatic instinct is none 
too large and for this deficiency only ex- 
ceptional musical genius per se can pos- 
sibly compensate. D’Albert’s dramatic 
sense is far from impeccable. He has not 
failed to rise to some of the vibrant dra- 
matic possibilities of “Tiefland,”’ but in 


such a way that the impression conveyed 
was more one of accident than design. 
If he caught in his music some of the 


spirit of the hero’s tale of the slaying of 
the wolf he left much undone in Marta’s 
narrative of her childhood and _ several 
other episodes of potent dramatic import. 

As a whole “Tiefland” conveyed the ef- 
fect of a work lacking in organic unity 
and coherence, originality, evenness and 
depth. Yet it is representative of d’Al- 
bert at his operatic best. Which fact ob- 
viates for present purposes the need of 
considering his other works. If his name 
fails to travel to posterity by virtue of 
his accomplishments as a pianist it is 
scarcely likely to endure on the strength 
of his endeavors to enrich the literature 
of the lyric drama 


Sad Case of Siegfried 


From the standpoint of artistic impor- 
tance in any positive sense Siegfried Wag- 
ner requires little attention on the part of 
an observer of present-day operatic tend- 
encies. Yet Siegfried is a distinctly pa- 
thetic, nay, a tragic figure—a personifica- 
tion, one might almost say, of misdirected 
energy, of futile endeavor. A _ genealog 
ical joke, he fails, apparently, to perceive 
the bitter humor of his situation. From 
his birth he was cruelly handicapped. It 
was a grotesque reversal of the time-hon- 
ored situation—for here the blinding efful- 
gence of glorified ancestry became, as it 
were, an element of vicious mockery. 


With Liszt as a grandfather and Wagner 
as father, Siegfried could have been saved 
from contempt only by the possession of 
genius proportionate to theirs. From the 
outset he was doomed to unequal chances. 
Without ever directly admitting it Wag- 
ner probably realized the possibility of his 
son’s unenviable future. He did not wish 
to oppose his activities if they took any 
particular direction, he told Judith Gautier 














Leo Blech, Disciple of Humperdinck and 
the Composer of a Skilfully-Fashioned 
Lyric Comedy, “Versiegelt” 


shortly after Siegfried’s birth, “but we 
should be happy if he were to develop a 
taste for architecture.” Most unhappily 
Siegfried did not choose to enter a field 
of activity other than that from which his 


[Continued on next page] 
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HELENE 


MAIGILLE 


A notable acquisition 
to the faculty of a 
school of acknowledged 
supremacy. 

Madame _ Maigille’s 
unerring judgment in 
voice placement and 
successful development 
of Bel Canto has placed 
her among the foremost 
of the Singing Teachers 
of America. 


The recipient of the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of Pauline 
Viardot - Garcia “the Only 
Garcia”—and of Julius Edward 
Meyer, Wartel, Murio Celli, 
Randegger and of her famous 
bel canto teacher, Rosina 
Laborde. 

Trobadello—teacher of Mary 
rarden and Dalmores — while 
coaching three of her pupils for 
operatic debuts heartily praised 
the remarkable development of 
their tone production achieved 
through Mme. Maigille’s efforts. 

Numbering among her pupils 
are Grace George, the actress; 
Evans Clark, the basso cantante 
of Chicago; Marie Thornton, 
the Brooklyn soprano; Eugene 
F. Adams, the well-known bari- 
tone; Olive Celeste Moore, the 
operatic contralto; Saberry 
D’Orsell; Isabell Davis Carter, 
of Brooklyn; Mary Alcott, of 


London. 


Mme. Maigille will teach at the 
Six Weeks’ Summer Session 
July 14th to August 23 


The von Ende 


School of Music 
58 W. 90th St., New York 
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father had stormed high heaven. The 
tidal wave of genius swells to its utmost 
in a Bach, a Beethoven and a Wagner 
and then bursts. Only spray, bubbles and 
foam thereof remain for the next in 
descent. Siegfried lacked the saving 
grace of a sense of humor and threw 
himself recklessly into operatic composi- 
tion. He failed and he failed again and 
yet—whether through a blind, misguided 
sense of- duty or a forlorn devotion to a 
fatuous ideal—he continues to write and 
to fail while the world smiles half cynic- 
ally, half indulgently. It is at once pa- 
thetic and monotonous. 

Josef Stransky brought out the overture 
to Siegfried’s “Bruder Lustig” at a New 
York Philharmonic last Winter. Aside 
from this America has heard little or 
nothing of the younger Wagner’s music. 
No conductor scruples himself about at- 
tempting any excerpt from “Der Kobold,” 
“Barenhauter,” “tlerzog Wildfang” or the 
rest, and even the most educationally dis- 
posed purveyor of opera would scarcely 
be likely to undertake any so quixotic a 
venture as to mount one of them. The 
overture just mentioned was a gently pleas- 
ant but unimportant piece of music. As 
the work of a young, inexperienced com- 
poser it might have been accepted as a 
thing of promise. There is more of Sieg- 
fried’s teacher, Humperdinck, in it than 
there is of Father Richard—pleasant or- 
chestral coloring and an attempt at folk 
favor @ Ja “Hansel und Gretel” with a 
few ingenuous tunes made to sound 
Humperdinckian and folk-like. The hand- 
ling shows a_ musicianship respectable 
enough, but from the harmonic flavor 
one would never suspect that anything had 
been said since Wagner. Of originality 
in any sense there was none. But Sieg- 
fried never laid pretensions to originality. 
In Germany they tell a story supposed to 
illustrate characteristically this particular 
phase of the situation. “Ach Mutter,’ 
Siegfried is represented as exclaiming to 
Frau Cosima, “es tst mir eben eine Idee 
aus Papa’s ‘Walkiire’ eingefallen” (“Oh! 
mother! I just got an idea out of papa’s 


‘Walktre.’”’). 
Another Humperdinck Pupil 


Humperdinck is a sort of side eddy in 
the current of modern musical progress. 
3ut, as was observed in the _ preceding 
article, he is something of an _ individ- 
uality, though his art is objectively imita- 
tive. In a modest way his work has mani- 
fested a perceptible influence, even though 
one might demur before crediting him 
with having actually formed a school. If 
his pupil, Siegfried Wagner, manifests 
some of this influence, so too does another 
pupil of his, Leo Blech. Blech has not 
yet shown himself in the light of a def- 
inite personality, but his little one-act 
lyric comedy, “Versiegelt,” is decidedly 
worth a word of comment. It is unim- 
portant, no doubt, as regards any feature 
of musical progressiveness, but the score 


is skilfully fashioned and there is no at- 
tempt at encompassing a fusion of alien 
styles—that perilous trap which lures the 
small man to artistic perdition. In this 
respect Blech is far superior to the more 
pretentious d’Albert. 

“Versiegelt” is Humperdinckian and 

hence Wagnerian. When it was first given 
in New York two years ago the present 
writer was moved to describe it as “Wag- 
ner by way of Humperdinck” 
“the echoes of ‘Meistersinger’ reach us 
through an enveloping ‘Hansel und Gre- 
tel’ atmosphere.” It has a Wagnerian 
manner of harmony and _ instrumentation, 
but though at times reminiscent is melod- 
ically of a style far more naive. It is 
music ideally in keeping with the frothy 
little plot. 

The sublime loftiness of sentiment 
which animates the greatest creations of 
German art has never utterly effaced the 
well-defined strain of a more obvious senti- 
mentality that is ingrained in the Teu- 
tonic temperament. Hence it comes that 
a nation which could bring forth a “Tris- 
tan” and a “Parsifal” could take undis- 
guised delight in a “Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen.” It was with a work of an idyllic, 
sentimental nature that Wilhelm Kienzl 
achieved his reputation. ‘Der Evangeli- 
mann” enjoyed until comparatively re- 
cently a vogue that stamped it in the es- 
timation of some as a rival to “Hansel 
‘und Gretel.” It was simple, unpreten- 
tious, essentially lyrical. More recently 
the composer brought out “Kuhreigen.’ 
In no sense could it be termed an im- 
portant work. At its best it rose little 
above the prettily commonplace. As _ is 
usual in a work these days, wherein a 
composer resorts to the musical elements 
of the folk, the share contributed by the 
folk was of greater intrinsic musical ac- 
count than the individual offering of the 
composer. Moreover, Kienzl possesses 
little sense of the dramatic. 


The Puzzling Pfitzner 

Passing over Max Schillings, whose 
“Moloch” never obtained a hold and whose 
“Pfeiffertag”’ was a _ feebly fluttering 
replica of some things in ‘‘Meistersinger” 
one is constrained to pause a moment be- 
fore Hans Pfitzner. Pfitzner is a notable 
instance of the “unpopular” composer. 
lle has inflexible ideals, but there is little 
sensuous allurement in his musical em- 
bodiment of them. He is austere and has 
made no effort to stoop to conquer. But 
he has not that great force of personality 
to assert himself and proclaim his mis- 
sion as had Wagner. Or is this mission 
worth strenuous proclamation? 

One must pause for a reply till Pfitz- 
ner’s opportunity, more fully to disclose 
and more thoroughly to expound himself 
has come to pass. Be this as it may, his 
music appears, for one thing, to be marked 
by a quality of individuality more pro- 
nounced than that of the recent Wagner- 
Ilumperdinck epigones. The astringency 
of its flavor may be a life-giving element. 
Also, it may not. 





STRONG ACQUISITION TO 
VON ENDE VOCAL STAFF 


Mme. Maigille, Prominent Instructor, to 
Join Faculty of New York School, 
Beginning in July 


Helene Maigille, the American soprano 
and teacher, has been engaged as a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Von Ende School 
of Music, New York, beginning in July, 
ieee § July 

For the last twenty years Mme. Maigill 
has taught in New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia. Among her pupils are Grace 
George, the actress; Sabery D’Orsell, who 
has toured with De Wolf Hopper, and who 
last season was the leading soprano at the 
Hippodrome; H. Evans Clarke, basso can- 
tante, of Chicago (formerly of Philadel- 
phia ) ; Olive Celeste Moore, contralto; Elsa 
Norton, soprano, now coaching with Tra- 
hadello in Paris; Eugene W. Adams, bari- 
tone, of Philadelphia; Marie Thornton 
I‘laherty, a widely known school teacher 
and choir singer of Brooklyn, and Elsie 
Woodward Buzby, mezzo contralto, of 
Philadelphia. 

\fter having been thoroughly educated 
in this country, Mme. Maigille, when she 
was Helene Carter, of Brooklyn, went to 
Paris, where she studied singing for se\ 
eral years with the late Rosine Laborde, 
teacher of Emma Calvé. For a while Miss 
Carter, as she was then known, was a mem 
ber of the Laborde household. 

On returning to America, Mme. Maigille 
sang in concert and recital, but she re- 
solved to become a teacher, and first opened 
a studio in Brooklyn. Later she moved to 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and then was 
persuaded by her Philadelphian pupils to 
establish herself in Philadelphia, where she 


taught for seven years. Last Winter Mme. 
Maigille returned to New York and again 
opened a studio at Carnegie Hall, which 
she will close when she takes up her work 
at the Von Ende School. Her private 
pupils will continue studying with her at 
the Von Ende School. 

Mme. Laborde expressed herself as be- 
ing very proud of Mme. Maigille’s success 
as a teacher. The noted French woman 
over her own signature stated that Mme. 
Maigille possessed nothing less than genius 
as a teacher of tone production. 





ADELPHI GLEE CLUB HEARD 


Well-Known Soloists at Concert Under 
Baton of W. A. Thayer 


On June 9 the Adelphi College Glee Club 
of Brooklyn, under the direction of Wil- 
lam Armour Thayer, gave an enjoyable 
concert at the college hall. Andrea Sarto, 
baritone, and Winifred Adele Marshall, 
coloratura soprano, assisted in the pro- 
gram. The club selections were “Orpheus, 


with His Lute,” by German; “Come, My 
Love, to Me,” Chaminade-Lynes; “June 
Day,” Coombs; “The Call,’ by Andrews; 


“The Wanderer’s Night Song” and “Bed- 
time,” by Buck; “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
Nevin; “Doan Ye Cry, Ma Honey,” Noll- 
Smith, and ‘“Carmena,” Wilson-Milden- 
berg 

In addition to an excellent tone quality 
there was an exactness and intelligence of 
delivery that spoke well for both chorus 
and conductor. In his Schubert songs Mr. 
Sarto was pleasing and his. interpretations 
of “Invictus,” Alexander Russell's “Gypsy 
Song” and Secchi’s “Love Me or Not,” 
were far above the ordinary. Miss Mar- 
shall with great charm gave a group of 
Mr. Thayer’s Compositions: “June,” “The 








Flutes of Spring” and “The Cloister,” 
which are welcome contributions from this 
talented writer. Miss Marshall also sang 
“Una Voce poco fa,” Rossini, and dis- 
played admirable technic. a Sa Be 





GAINS A PEABODY DIPLOMA 


Miss Maas to Continue Study in Berlin 
with Ludwig Breitner 


3ALTIMORE, June 
12.—Marguerite W. 
Maas, of Baltimore, 
was awarded a 
piano diploma at the 
Peabody Conserva- 
tory this season. 
Miss Maas has been 
a student of the 
conservatory for 
thirteen years, and 
she has been play- 
ing in concert ever 
since she was ten 
years old. Her 
teachers in the con- 
Marguerite W. Maas_ servatory have been 
Cecilia Gaul, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Ludwig Breitner, in piano, 
and Otis B. Boise and George Siemonn, in 
harmony and composition. Her examina- 
tions before the faculty covered the history 
of music, harmony, form and instrumenta- 
tion, in addition to practical tests in play- 
ing, reading at sight and modulation. 
Miss Maas will go to Berlin to continue 
her studies under Ludwig Breitner, the 
prominent pianist. At her diploma recital 
the program included three of her own com- 
positions for piano, “Berceuse,” “Pierrot’s 
Serenade” and ‘Legende,” which are dedi- 
cated to Mr. Breitner. Miss Maas also has 
a number of vocal compositions to her 


credit. W. J. R. 


GREAT ORCHESTRA SEASON 








Philadelphia Body Prepares Programs 
of Unrivaled Interest 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23.—The arrange- 
ments for the fourteenth season of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra next Fall and Win- 
ter have been completed with the fixing of 
the date for the Paderewski matinée, which 
will be one of the important events of the 
afternoon series of concerts. It has been 
decided to give this concert on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 1, making the twenty-sixth 
of the afternoon series, the other twenty- 
five being given as usual on Friday after- 
noons as part of the regular twenty-five 
pairs of concerts, which begin on October 
17-18 and conclude April 17-18. In addi- 
tion to this symphonic series there will be a 
group of popular concerts on Wednesday 
evenings, and as part of this series will be 
given a young people’s concert on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 31, with Kitty 
Cheatham as soloist. 

lt is reported that Mr. Stokowski has al- 
ready begun work on the programs for the 
twenty symphonic programs to be offered. 
The orchestra’s season promises to be un- 
usually brilliant. The resubscription sale 
indicates a large attendance, practically all 
the seats in the Academy of Music having 
been sold for the Friday afternoon con- 
certs. The list of soloists is the greatest 
the organization has offered. In addition 
to Paderewski will appear Fritz Kreisler, 
Louise Homer, Josef Hofmann, Bonarios 
Grimson, Teresa Carrefio, Mischa Elman, 
Camille Zeckwer, Horatio Connell, Harold 
Bauer, Thaddeus Rich, Wilhelm Bachaus, 
Julia Culp, Herman Sandby, Carl Flesch, 
Katharine Goodson, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Kathleen Parlow. 





White House Concerts Not Under Mrs. 
Talbott’s Management 


In the issue of June 14, MusicAL AMER- 
ICA made an announcement that Ona Bb. 
Talbott, the Indianapolis manager, had been 
selected by Mrs. Wilson to take charge of 
the musicales in the White House. On 
\Wednesday morning a letter was received 
by the editor of MustcAL AMerIcA from 
J. P. Tumulty, President Wilson’s secre- 
tary, in which it was stated that, in so 
far as the article relates to the White 
House, it is wholly without foundation in 
fact. While Musical AMERICA recejved 
the information contained in the article 
from an apparently reliable source, it is 
glad to take the opportunity, offered by 
Mr. Tumulty, to make this correction. 


Paris Court Will Not Set Aside Order on 
Mary Garden’s Salary 


Paris, June 24.—The courts have refused 
Mary Garden’s application for the setting 
aside of the garnishee order on her Opéra 
Comique salary, obtained by a dressmaker 
on a claim of $1,016 for gowns supplied to 
the singer. This refusal. was given in 
spite of Miss Garden’s declaration that she 
owed the dressmaker only $614, which she 
offered to pay immediately. 





WOULD SETTLE QUESTION 
OF THEATER ORCHESTRA 


Musical Union Empowers Commissic 
to Consider Arbitration Proposal of 


Managers’ Association 

Negotiations have been entered into lea 
ing to an adjustment of the differences | 
tween the theatrical managers of the cou; 
try and the orchestra musicians. The Pr 
ducing Managers’ Association sent Arth 
S. Phinney and C. A. Bird as its repr 
sentatives to the recent Toronto convent: 
of the Federation of Musicians, and -th: 
two spokesmen placed before the assem)h|; 
musicians the views of all the allied ma; 
agers, from the legitimate drama to m. 
tion pictures. 

The proposition of the managers wa 
that all disputes between the theatrical me: 
and the orchestra players in New York |) 
settled by a board of arbitration consistin 
of a representative of the managers an 
one of the musical union, with a disti: 
terested party called in to east a decidin 
vote in case of a disagreement. This N: 
York board would have jurisdiction ov 
affairs of companies on the road, wh 
each town should have a, similar body 
solve its own problems, with the manag: 
of the theater presenting his case and t| 
local musical union appointing a-meml» 
to confer with the manager. The thea 
rical managers hope for the abolishing 
the union’s clause defining the minimu: 
number of orchestra men which a produ 
tion may carry, as well as the minimum e: 
gagement clause, such as would set t! 
lowest number of weeks’ run for whi 
the musicians would play in a city lil 
Chicago, for instance. 

President Weber, of the Federation, 
sured a MusicAL AMERICA representati 
this week that the F. A. M. had decid 
that a commission of its members shoul 
take up the question with the managers, : 
the discretionary powers of the president 
It was indicated that since the federatio: 
represents 75,000 musicians any actio! 
would have to be taken with careful d 
liberation, as the decision is “up to” tl 
men themselves. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

Marc Lagen, the manager, who next sea- 
son will manage Mme. Gadski, and a num- 
ber of other artists of distinction in con- 
cert tours, has hit upon a plan, which, 
when it is followed, as it should be, by other 
managers, will be of immense value in 
bringing the American composer to the 
front. Indeed, it will be of immense value 
in discovering the fact that there is such 
a personage as an American composer. 

Mr. Lagen proposes to induce the sing- 
ers who are under his management when 
they make up their programs to pay par- 
ticular attention to songs of merit by 
American composers. He has already se- 
cured the consent of Mme. Gadski, who, 
by the bye, has always been most generous 
in her willingness to lend the strength of 
her art and distinguished name to composi- 
tions by Americans. 

Among the composers in whom Mr. 

Lagen is interested is \\ ard Stephens, who, 
you remember, at the close of this season, 
gave a concert of his own compositions at 
the Little Theater, which was attended by 
all the prominent critics, who wrote most 
favorably of his work. It also resulted in 
Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, one of the 
most eminent as well as enterprising music 
publishers in this country, declarine his 
willingness to produce Mr. Stephens’s com 
positions. 
If the manager of stars, as well as of 
concert companies, will once get the habit 
of introducing meritorious compositions by 
\mericans to the public, and interesting 
themselves, at least to that extent, in the 
programs of the artists they manage, the 
music-loving public will become acquainted 
with many compositions which to-day lan 
guish, either in manuscript or on the shelves 
of the music publishers, simply for want of 
a hearing. 

As artists of distinction take up the com- 
positions by our native and resident com- 
posers, others will be encouraged to fol- 
low. 

In this respect, we are behind the French, 
the Italians, the Germans and the English, 
who are only too glad to acclaim their own 
people, and to give them a helping hand. 
It is to-day, in France, easier to get a hear- 
ing for French compositions than for com- 
positions by foreigners. Hitherto the very 
reverse has been the rule in this country. 

So, let us be grateful to young Mr. 
Lagen for the step that he has taken, which 
will go far, in my opinion, to inerease his 
present popularity and succéss. 

Apropos of compositions by Americans, 
surely nothing can be more interesting than 
the announcement that an Indian girl on 


the Uintah Reservation in Utah, nearly one 


hundred miles from any railroad, has writ- 
ten an opera, with her people as the theme 
This young lady, who bears the euphonious 
name of Zitkala Sa, is a_ full-blooded 
Sioux, 

The opera has already been. presented, 
and it is said that Indians and whites drove 
forty and fifty miles, from different parts, 
to hear it, out on the plains, with the 
mountains as the background 

Arrangements are said to have been 
made to have the opera sung in Salt Lake 
City during the week of the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention, early in 
July. 

“The. Sun Dance” is the name of the 
opera. It is proper to add that the Sioux 
maiden was assisted in her work by Prot 
William F. Hansen and some white, as 
well as Indian students, at the Uintah 
Academy, who played important roles in 
the preparation and the singing of the 
piece. 

Perhaps you will say, as has been said 
by others, that the only real American 
opera that could ever be given, would be 
one with an Indian theme. But surely, as | 
have already endeavored to say before 
this people, with its wonderful mixture of 


races, the terrific natural obstacles that it 
has had to overcome, its marvelous growth 
of recent years, especially in music and 
the arts, possesses contrasts, conflicts, 
dramas, tragedies and comedies sufficient 
to provide the themes of many operas, and 
when we have, as | have also endeavored 
to point out before, librettists who will 
take their stories from our life, there will 
arise composers who will provide appro- 
priate music. 

If the opera of to-day, presented to us, 
as it is, with plots and themes of a by- 
gone time, which can have but little inter- 
est for most of us, can draw crowded 
houses, surely operas with themes of mat- 
ters within our own knowledge, and per 
taining to our own life, can do so. 

ko * x 

One of the most distinguished as well 
as meritorious of our American musicians, 
David Mannes, the violinist, who, with his 
charming and talented wife, Clara Mannes, 
is now in London, recentiy made a most 
successful début at Bechstein Hall, which, 
| believe, is their first appearance outside 
of this country. 

Reporters got at Mr. Mannes. He gave 
some very interesting details of the splen- 
did music school which he has in New 
York, and where no less than eight hun- 
dred students are receiving a musical edu- 
cation. 

In his interview Mr. Mannes says that 
the first thing that is taught in his school 
is that music is not a trade or profession, 
hut merely a means of expression. There- 
fore, professionalism is discouraged to the 
majority, because among a million artists 
there is only one great one. 

Then, Mr. Mannes went on to say that 
he did not believe that there are more than 
twenty musical artists in the world to-day, 
whom people will pay to hear, unsolicited. 
There are, he said, Caruso, Melba, Scotti, 
Paderewski and Kubelik. Indeed, Mr. 
Mannes said he did not know whom to 
name next in making the list longer. 

Well, if this does not cause trouble, | 
don’t know what could! 

In the first place, how about the distin- 
guished singers, Americans and_ others, 
whom the public goes to hear, not to men 
tion a few pianists of international re 
nown? However, let that pass 

Much as 1 admire Mr. Mannes, | must 
protest against his dictum that music is 
not a trade or a profession, but merely a 
means of expression. It is something like 
that sentiment which has been a curse 
to the musical world for centuries. 

Hence, in earlier times, the musician was 
protected by some great prince or noble 
man, for whose delectation he played, sang 
or composed. And in later times the musi 
cian was looked upon as somebody who 
could) provide for your amusement, but 
ought to exist on air and feed on his im 
agination. lIlence, it was unnecessary to 
pay him, whether he played or gave music 
lessons, and if you did pay him, the less 
he got the better for the musician 

\s a cold matter of fact, music 1s a busi- 
ness, as well as an art. Just as publishing 
a musical paper is a business as well as a 
science, and [| would add that probably in 
the opinion of your distinguished editor it 
is a very serious problem as well 

The laborer, whether in the fields or in 
the realm of art, is worthy of his reward 
True, some musical laborers get more than 
they deserve; while others languish and 
some starve. But the compensation should 
at least be adequate. 

If Mr. Mannes had said that the musi 
cal student should devote himself to be 
coming proficient in his art as a matter of 
aspiration, making the pecuniary results a 
secondary consideration, and that if he did 
so the pecuniary results would probably 
be bigger than if he studied music merely 
from sordid motives, I might be inclined 
to agree with him; but to state baldly that 
the musical student should pay no regard 
to money and have no eye to business 1s 
practically to Say that he has not the right 
to marry and raise a family, because h« 
never will have the means to support one, 
unless he marries for money 

It might be said, with truth, that in this 
regard ther a considerable difference 
between composers of music, who have al 
ways largely worked for fame—indeed, 
most of them never get much more than 
glory for their reward—and the executants, 


who play the composers’ music, who have 
always been better paid than the composer, 
probably because their fame is_ mort 
ephemeral, and if they do not get imme 


diate results thev never get any 


Commenting on my _ discussion. witl 
Hugo Munsterberg, professor of Harvard, 
and my mention of Dr. Isidor Singer, a 
correspondent asks me whether Dr. Singer 


| . " ] 4 
is not a well-known composer and mus! 
ian. He may be, though not to my knowl 
edge . 


I know him somewhat as the cause 


all my troubles with Munsterberg, because. 


he was so good as to invite me to that 
German-American Publication Society's 
hanquet Otherwise, [ know him as t 


greatest genius in his line. As we have 


had great men’who thought in terms of 
opera, and so we have a Wagner; as there 
were great men who thought in terms of 
comedies and tragedies, and so we have a 
Shakespeare; as there were great men who 
thought in terms of novels, and so we 
have a Dumas, a Balzac, a Charles Reade, 
a Dickens, not to mention the host of mod- 
ern celebrities; as we have had great men 
who think in inventions, and so we have 
an Edison; so there are men who think 
in encyclopedias—and that is why we have 
Ir. Isidor Singer. 

| am perfectly satisfied that Dr. Singer's 
future, when he leaves this mundane 
sphere, is assured. It will not matter in 
the slightest, whether he soars above or 
descends below. Wherever he lands, he is 
sure to find good company and many 
iriends. Il am equally sure that he won't 
be in his new home a week before he will 
start an encyclopedia in ten volumes, in 
three different kinds of binding, with the 
angels or demons, as the case may be, as 
the canvassing agents, on a liberal commis- 
sion, one-half of which will be paid down 
if the contracting parties are considered re- 
sponsible. 

If the worthy doctor should happen to 
come to the regions below, where I hold 
sway, and it should so happen that my re- 
cent antagonist, Hugo Miunsterberg of 
Harvard, should be there also, I will be 
more than pleased to grant the doc- 
tor the right to publish an Encyclopedia 
of the Lower Regions, provided | am al- 
lowed to edit the biography of Miuinster- 
berg, not from any ill feeling but because 
Munsterberg has had credit, for some time, 
for a work on the unreliability of testi- 
mony when a number of persons swear to 
exactly the same thing, something which 
was promulgated some years ago, by a cele 
brated professor in the Law School of 
Paris, who showed by practical demonstra 
tion that the most ordinary occurrence will 
be differently seen, appreciated and de 
scribed by different people. 


The sudden and unexpected death of 
Mrs. George R. Sheldon, the prominent so 
ciety woman, who has been identified for 
vears with the New York Philharmonic 
came as a shock to many who had learned 
to admire the unswerving and _ self-sacri 
ficing devotion with which she had _ stood 
by our oldest New York musical organiza 
tion, 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that but 
for Mrs. Sheldon and her immediate asso 
ciliates it is doubtful whether, for a season 
or two at least, the New York Philhar 
monic could have continued its existence. 
\Irs. Sheldon literally gave her life to that 
work She spared neither expense, time, 
nor labor to assist in maintaining the or 
chestra at its highest efficiency, 

Naturally, a woman devoted to such 
work would at times lay herself open to 
criticism, and unquestionably also make 
enemies, especially of other women who 
were, possibly, jealous of the publicity she 
naturally secured, as well as of the prom 
inence, socially and artisticall 
to her 

Now, however, that she has passed aWay 
it is but simple justice to pay her the trib 
ute due her and to ay that he was but 
one of the hundreds of noble, self-saeri 
icing women in this country who have con 
tributed more to our astonishing musical 
uplift than any other one or a dozen in 
fluences 


which came 


Writing of the wonderful musical uplift 
I notice that the ew York Sun of Sunday 
last devoted about three columns to the 
address made by your editor at the Sara 
toga Convention of Music Teachers, in 
which he gave out the astounding figures 
showing that we spend nearly $600,000,000 
a vear on music in all its forms 


It was particularly gratifying to notice 
that the Sun, which, when it does a thing, 
alwavs has a reputation of doing it thot 


oughly, quoted Mr. Freund as being “the 


Fditor of Mt \MERICA, in this re 
gard differing largely from hundreds of 
papers which have ised his racts, the re 
sult of forty years’ work and experience, 
and if the mentioned his name did _ not 
identify him with the publication which he 


started and of which he has been the in 
spiring influence ever since 


| notice particularly that in the close of 
the interview in the Sun Mz l‘reund 1s 
quoted aS Saving 

‘Not so long ago the musician or teacher 
vas regarded as something barely on the 
level of the hired servant Not so long 
avo they were classe d, even in | ngland, b 
law, as among the vagabonds When the 
present condition and uplift become fully 
known they will no longer be the tolerated 


| f the community, but be re 
garded as an integral and most important 
art of the higher life of the pe yple 


parasites 


These are brave words They will 


read in many homes. They will .encourage 
many a patient worker in the musical field 
They will prove a solace to many a disaj 
pointed musician. They will make man 
teachers, after a lifetime of unappreciated 


endeavor and patient labor before this up- 
lift came, feel that they did well, even 
though they were but pioneers, and _ that 
they have lived to see something like a re 
ward for their labors, if not in a material 
sense, at least in the appreciation of the 
community. 


A kindly subscriber sends me a unique 
form of advertising a new musical publica- 
tion. In this case the City of St. Louis de- 
serves the credit. It is an advertisement 
of a new song entitled “Only Because It’s 
You!” The song was written by J. Will 
Callahan and Paul C. Pratt. As the an- 
nouncement is unique | am happy to give 
them a gratuitous advertisement by telling 
you what they think of the song themselves, 
which is as tollows: 

“My dear, if you will sing this song feel- 
ingly—with tears in your voice—the stars 
will stoop down and listen. The house 
plants will double their fragrances. The 
stopper will fly out of the cologne bottle. 
No, Betty, this is not literally true, but like 
the impressionist’s painting it conveys an 
idea. It means that this is a sweet song. 
It will find its way to the secret recesses 
of .your heart. Sing it for Billy and he 
will eat out of hand, roll over, or jump 
through. Should Billy buy it and send it 
to you the stuff’s all off. You are Mrs. 
silly henceforth. The sentiment is as pure 
as the snow on Pike’s Peak. If you don't 
get this song you are no friend of mine.” 

Perhaps after reading this you will agree 
with the writer in the Al/anta Journal, who 
recently suggested that for a nation that 
spends $609,000,000 a year on music we 
know astonishingly little about it! 

Your 
Mernuisto 





DAUGHTER OF N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER MAN AN 
OPERATIC DEBUTANTE 




















Frances Roeder 


LONDON, June 20 \ prize pupil of 
\ime. Marchesi, later a member of the op 
era school Jean de Reszke in Paris, 
lrance Roeder, was selected from twenty- 

< aspirants to sing star roles at Covent 
Garden. Miss Roeder made her first ap 
pearance as ( rin the “Jewels of the 
Madonna” and red a great hit \liss 
Roeder is the daughter of Gus Roeder, a 
member of the Ni York Il orld stat 


Mme. ‘Torriani Gets Belated Announce- 
ment of Daughter’s Marriage 


\lt] v er da hter Lenore has been 
irried for nearl seven months, Mm«e 
Jenni rriam, the cal teacher of New 
York. ki: nothing « t until Tuesday 
»f la n she d ered that he 
daughter wa I h John Hanna, Jt 
ind had been married on December 4, 1912 
\ nna 1s a ew Yorker, and he and 
e have Cel veethearts since sch ol 
days | he explained the secrecy of thei 
( it Mr Hanna was 
ed 1 laborate wedding ceremonies 
Lenore ld Hugh th f the wedding 
ld not be ne she would not 
rrv h That is why it kept 
ecret said Mime lorrian ) per 
y ( the marriage 


seatrice Miranda, a sister of Lalla M1 
anda, the Australian coloratura soprano 
vh spent one season at the Manhattan, is 
singing coloratura roles with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company in Engl: 
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To Local Managers, Club Committees and 


Others Interested in the Planning of 
Musical Schedules for 1913-1914 


HE present-day tendency is towards an in- 
creasing number of joint recitals. The rea- 
son is plain. The public enjoys the element 
of variety offered, and is eager to hear two 

artists instead of only one, in the same program. But 
the joint recital program must be artistic, must rep- 
resent a unity of idea and a finely wrought contrast. 
Recitals of this description were introduced to this 
country, practically, by Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
and Mr. Claude Cunningham, who have devoted them- 
selves to perfecting this particular art. Individually 
these artists need acknowledge no superiors. When 
they appear jointly the success of the musical enter- 
tainment is assured. Leading critics in all parts of 
the United States are unanimous in pronouncing these 
joint recitals as the last word in artistic enjoyment. 
How far they are removed from the conventional 





Ax ay” “miscellaneous program” may be gathered from a 
ph study of the specimen program printed on this page. 
MME. CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY In your search for strong features for your Winter 


course it will repay you to investigate this attraction. 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham will continue to appear, as in previous seasons, in 
their individual concert engagements. Send for programs and book of press comments show- 
ing how these artists have been received by critics 
and public throughout America. 


SPECIMEN PROGRAM 


1. Duets (a) La dove prende (Magic Flute)................ceeeseee Ly PA 
(>) Lach Geter Cidem GiOVRRRE) ...5 cic ccc ccc ciececceecns: ¢ Mozart 


MME. RIDER-KELSEY and MR. CUNNINGHAM. 


Oe ae ac eee ud pete as vin ade 44 Whale weaee ee ) 
Ean ee TETtET ETT Tee 
Co PITTS CT TeUTeL ee EET TESTE TTT TTT 
(Sa Ss Con er ene ne a 
(e) Sitz ich allem....... 


MR. CUNNINGHAM. 


ee 8 eee eee EET AUT eee ll 
0 REE OE Tee cere Sere eee Te Te ee eee 
TR ge. ar site, Sdeupahe Wis hte oak dk 6 
(d) Auftrage........ Sk eee UU 


MME. RIDER-KELSEY. 

a Ne a ey reer ey one ee ee - , 
(b) Der beste liebesbrief.................. I ia 

MME. RIDER-KELSEY and MR. CUNNINGHAM. 

(a) Traum durch die Dammerung.... by. pip eteraee acd 3 ) 
>) BI on kv ccctcecccvcessces sis ea ee | CeeA¥Gesvrvevosaces I 
Pt EC. Ci au'k c605 5h eo eee baReNs OEEG o RSE ak eek és dade ee pee caoel 
(G) DOMtOd. ....2s 0 i 


sn 


-Strauss 


Brahms 


MR. CUNNINGHAM. 





6. (a) Mit einer Wasserlilie.............. trseeseee] 3 
(ae BS eee oo. ee. fUrleg 
ee ee So a sg unis Re Oe bnew ad obo eek ecewe.cemauee 
OO IEG ET ET OPEL Pe ey Te ee es 
MME. RIDER-KELSEY. 
7. Duet. Ach, Gras Gig Wer Cie LiteOn. i cece ce ede ences cc ccccc se 5 GRE - 
MME. RIDER-KELSEY and MR. CUNNINGHAM. MR. CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 


Under Exclusive Management: R, FE. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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in ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Cosima Wagner Authorizes Moving Pictures of ‘‘Parsifal’? With 
Excerpts from the Score at London Variety Theater — Epidemic 
of Educational Fervor Spreads 
Decoration for Busoni—-London Critic Insists That Latter- 
Day Interpreters of Wagner Are Dealing Death-Blows to His 
Music Dramas—-Dresden Women Expurgate ‘‘Spinning Song”’ 


Among Pianists— French 








ASSING strange are the workings of 
the present-day Wagner mind where 
the hallowing of “Parsifal’s” chaste isola- 
tion is concerned. It is rather startling 
news that with the full permission of 
Frau Cosima and the publishers England 
is to be given its first impression of “Par- 
sifal” on the stage through the medium 
of moving pictures at a variety theater— 
the Coliseum in London. And that before 
the copyright on the work has expired. 
Can it be that the Widow of. Bayreuth 
considers a cinematograph less profane 
than a good opera house? 

In London excerpts from the score of 
the Grail music drama will be played by 
a largely augmented orchestra, under Sir 
Henry J. Wood's direction, to illustrate 
the series of tableaux designed by Byam 
Shaw. The incidents to be thus repro- 
duced are outlined by the London Ob- 
server in this manner: 

Tableau 1.—The killing of the swan by 
Parsifal, who is rebuked by Amfortas and 


the knights for taking life within holy 
precincts, where all animal life is held 
sacred. 

Tableau 2.—Amfortas administering the 
Grail. 


Tableau 3.—The ejection of Parsifal 
from the castle of the Grail. 

Tableau 4.—Parsifal in the grounds of 
Klingsor’s Magic Castle, where he 1s 
joined by the beautiful Flower Maidens, 
and first sees the temptress, Aundry. 

Tableau 5.—Klingsor hurling the spear 
at Parsifal which, instead of striking him, 
hovers in mid-air above his head. 

Tableau 6—Parsifal grasping the 
whereupon Klingsor’s Magic Castle 
in ruins. 

Tableau 7. 


spear, 
falls 


-~Parsifal touching and heal- 
ing the wound of Amfortas with the 
point of the spear. He is acclaimed King 
and Champion of the Grail. 

Tableau 8—FParsifal in the hall of the 
Grail. He takes the Grail from the shrine, 
and falls in prayer before it. The Grail 
glows with a soft light, which gradually 
increases to a glorious brilliance. Awun- 
dry, looking always at Parsifal, falls be- 
fore the  shrine—dead. The adoring 
knighthood bows in homage before Par- 
sifal, who waves the Grail in benediction 
over them. 

Meanwhile, there is danger of Paris 
being overrun with “pure fools” next Win- 
ter, for a third project to produce ‘Par- 
sifal’” in the traditionally joyous capital 
on the Seine has now matured, and AI- 
bert Carré, not to be outdone by Directors 
Messager and Broussan at the Opéra or 
Director Astruc at the new Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, announces that the Opera 
Comique, too, will have its own “Parsifal” 
next January. Like the Opera’s produc- 
tion, with Kundry Bréval, Parsifal Franz 
and Amfortas Renaud, and unlike the per- 
formances at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, which will be given in German, 
with German artists, the Opéra Comique 
“Parsifal’ will be sung in French. Di- 
rector Carré has assigned the title role to 
Charles Rousseliére, while the vocal and 
dramatic possibilities of Kundry are to be 


entrusted to Félia Litvinne. Thus will 
Paris have a taste of opera war in bitter 
earnest 

+ a * 


eee recent of pianists to be dec- 
orated with the cross of a chevalier 
1f the French Legion of Honor is Fer- 
ruccio Busoni. The honor was conferred 
upon him on the occasion of his profes- 
sional visit to Paris last month. He is 
only the third Italian musician to receive 
this tribute from the French Government, 
Verdi and Rossini alone having worn the 
chevalier heretofore. 

Although Busoni has definitely accepted 


cross 


the post of director of the Bologna Ly- 
ceum of Music his Berlin friends are still 
unwilling to believe that he harbors any 
serious intention of breaking away from 
them. They will have opportunities of 
hearing him play next Winter, in any 
case, as he has arranged to return then 
to give a series of trio concerts with Ar- 








Edmond Clément, the Eminent French Tenor, 





this nature by one artist may be justifiable. 
But in the larger centers called upon to 
patronize many concerts of a high order 
is it quite right for any one artist, how- 
ever loftily placed in public regard, to ask 
his admirers to reserve eight of their eve- 
nings to browse with him among the mile- 
stones of his instrument’s territory? Of 
the educational value for the recital-going 
public of such a series as Risler’s there 
can be, of course, no doubt—he plays the 
entire forty-eight preludes and fugues of 
Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord and 
Beethoven's ten last sonatas, in addition 
to representative works by Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt, 
César Franck, Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Dukas 
and Granados—but, after all, it resolves 
itself into a “stunt” on the part of the 
concert-giver. If, however, it is desirable 
to subject the public’s musical palate to 
such overwhelming doses of enlighten- 
ment how much more effectual they would 
be if the concert-manager who directs the 
business of as many big artist as does 
Risler’s German representative would ar- 
range with three or four eminent pianists 


fal 


\ e 
a” ® - 
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During Vacation Days in Paris: 


Mr. Clément with His Son; In the Circle, with His Mother and Father; Below, with His 


Wife and Daughter 
rigo Serato, the violinist, and Pablo Ca- 
sals, the renowned Spanish ’cellist, at the 
Berlin Sing-Akademie. Thus Casals is 
seen to be making other affiliations for 
next season to compensate for the absence 
in America of his two special trio cronies. 
Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud. 

Series of programs illustrating, com- 
pactly or diffusely, the development of 


pianoforte literature either in general or 
as regards one particular branch of it, 
such as the concerto, have become almost 
epidemic in Europe, and especially Ger 
many, during the past year. A Dutch 
pianist has now taken the cue from Bu 
soni, Risler, Gabrilowitsch, Adolph Bor- 


chard and Richard Singer and designed a 
series of ten programs to cover in résumé 
the literature of the piano from William 
Byrd and John Bull to Claude Debussy 
and Arnold Schonberg. Dirk Schafer is 
the pianist who will give this ten-recital 
series in both Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
Such zeal conceivably may be carried 
too far. For instance, when Edouard Ris 
ler visits Kerlin again next season he is 
going to add, not two, nor three, but eight 
‘concerts to the musical burden under 
which the German capital, if normal con- 
litions prevail, will be staggering. These 
eight programs will be a repetition of the 
series he been giving in the South of 
France and Spain this past season. 
Perhaps in provincial towns and cities 
not glutted with concerts undertakings of 


has 


to co-operate in the scheme by taking two 
or three programs each. 

This suggestion, of course, will not ap- 
peal to those artists whose hearts are set 


on performing such “stunts,” but in due 
time they will probably realize that the 
field for them is limited. At any rate if 


they are wise they will leave them in cold 
storage while they make tours of this 
country, for no public here relishes being 
deliberately educated, willing and glad as 
all may be to progress when the avowedly 
didactic element is lacking 


x *« * 


chorus in Dres- 


+. rege the women’s 
den that has deemed it necessary to 


expurgate the words of the “Spinnerlied” 


in “The Flying Dutchman” ought to see a 
doctor who would prescribe a fresh air 
mental cure \s the editor of a Berlin 


musical weekly observes, other works of 
Wagner would be much more suitable as 
material for “purifying” than this. 

“Tf to the pure all things are pure, on 
what grounds,” he “can it appear 
impure when the spinning maidens speak 
of their Schatz (sweetheart) who.-is far 
away on the ocean, and whom they, sing- 


asks, 


1 


ing to themselves, long to have near 
them? Our voucher remarks that the 
Dresden singing ladies are not exactly 


children, but maidens of ‘marriageable age, 
some possibly beyond it; but, in spite of 
that, they must now sing ‘My father (in- 


At the left, 


stead of Schatz) out on the ocean, and 
when the good old Mary exhorts them to 
be diligent and prophesies that only she 
who is diligent will win her Schatz the 
feeling for morality receives a shock and 
the words ‘Hill jede sich der Preis ge- 
winnen (She who wishes to win the 
prize)’ are substituted.” 


ee his Verdi Centenary Festival in 
Parma Cleofonte Campanini has en- 
listed the services of many singers who 
have sung under his baton either at the 
old Manhattan or with the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company. Carolina White is to 
be on hand, likewise Eleonora de Cisneros, 
Giannina and Adelina Agostinelli; 
Alessandro Bonci and the tenor Georgini; 
Mario Sammarco and Titta Ruffo. The 
French contralto Marie Delna will go 
down from Paris for the occasion,, which 
may argue that she will be a member of 
the Chicago Opera Company next season; 
and there will be the baritone Bellatoni 
and the basso De Angelis. 

The festival repertoire, as already not- 
ed, will consist of “Oberto di San Boni- 
facio,” ‘Nabucco,’ “Aroldo,”’ “Don Car- 
“Aida,” “Falstaff,” possibly “Sicilian 
Vespers,” and the “Manzoni Requiem.” 
In addition Campanini will use “Rigo- 
letto” as the inaugural bill of the Reinach 
Theater in Parma, which he has bought 
and will run under his supervision. 

* * * 


AMILIAR only or principally, it is 
evident, with the heterogeneous cast- 
ing of Wagner’s music dramas at Covent 
Garden, and possibly the vocally sterile 
Wagner stage of Germany to-day, G. H. 
C., the music critic of the London Ob- 
server, persists in viewing skeptically the 
outlook for Wagner in so far as inter- 
preters can make or mar the effect of the 
music. He admits that the music is likely 
to survive all opposition, but, he asks, are 
his operas likely to survive their latter 
day interpretations? For nobody recog- 
nized his dependence upon the artist so 
unreservedly as Wagner himself. He re- 
quired much of them and was positively 
grateful for any reasonable approach to- 
ward an understanding of his complete 
ideas. How on the eve of the first 
tival, he entrusted his work to the care of 
its exponents, is to be read in the Bay 
reuth letters recently published in Eng- 
land by Nisbet and Co.: 

“The decisive moment had come when 
his artists had to be left to stand or fall 
alone. Everywhere, in the wings and the 
garderobe, he had posted his farewell ex 


Russ 


kk ig. 


es- 


hortation: ‘Last request to my faithful 
artists ! Distinctness ! The big notes 
will take care of themselves; the little 
notes and their texts are the chief thing. 


Never say anything to the public, but al- 
ways to each other; in monologues look 
either up or down, but never directly in 


front of you. Last wish: Be good to me, 
you dear children!’ For the orchestra, 
which he knew would be well taken care 
of by Hans Richter, the admonition was 
more concise: ‘No preluding; piano, 


pianissimo, and then all will be well!’’ 

These, we are reminded, were the days 
of Materna, Lilli Lehmann, Marianne 
Brandt, Malten, Winckelmann, Jager, Gu- 
delius, Scaria, Kindermann, Reichmann, 
to mention only a few of the wonderfully 
capable artists who assisted Wagner to 
something approaching a realization of his 
stupendous ideals. And during the fol- 
lowing twenty years others appeared filled 
with a similar enthusiasm and understand 
ing of the master’s wishes. 

“But to-day,” the lament begins, “the 
old glory of interpretation appears to have 
lost its luster. Wagner is no longer an 
artistic joy but a commercial asset. 
Everything has failed him, except his or 
chestra; and it frequently happens that 
the true spirit of the genius of Wagner 
would be much more content were the 
curtain down, with the glorious musi 
surging from the orchestra unhampered 
by the disturbing influences of the stsage 
happenings. 

“It is. still 
Briinnhildes, 
the feminine 


possible t hind splendid 
Steglindes and I/soldes, but 
element is not the most im 


portant part of Wagner’s creations, al 
though, nowadays, it is generally the most 
capable The Stegfrieds, Wotar and 
Tristans, not to mention Lohengrins, 
Tannhausers, and Hans Sachses. are a 


fast disappearing band of artists An oc- 


casional good exponent, with a good night, 
will not save the operatic Wagner 

“The explanation of this curious state 
of affairs is probably simple. It is 


[Continued on next page] 
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NOW COACHING NEW 


SONG RECITAL 
PROGRAMS 
WITH 
MME. SEMBRICH 
AT NICE 





Mishkin Photo. 


ALMA 


GLUCK 


America’s Most Distinguished 
Song Interpreter 


In America 


After Jan. 1, 1914 


FORTY-FIVE APPEARANCES 
IN CONCERT AND RECITAL 
NOW ARRANGED. 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES 
IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 
IS NECESSARY TO 


THE 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


No. | West 34th Street 
New York 











Walter Henry Hall 


Conductor Choral Music at 
Columbia University 
Mr. Hall may be engaged as a COACH for 
CHURCH and ORATORIO SINGERS 


Address: 49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Cottlow 


REICHS STR. 103 BERLIN 
Steinway Piano Used 


“QNLY A DAY FOR TEARS” 


New Song for Contralto by 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 


Mr. Ktiirsteiner receives pupils in Piano, 
Lae me and Composition, at his residence 
studio, 

The Naerreganectt, B’way & 84th G6t., N. Y. 


MILDRED 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St., New York Phone 268 Columbus 


Maurice Lafarge 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 


Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction 
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difficult to displace the natural vocal ability 
of a woman than a man. The thousand and 
one voice producers who are at present 
exercising their dangerous talents to a 
degree hitherto unknown find their work 
easier in one direction than in the other, 
and it is scarcely necessary to suggest in 
which they are most successful. You can 
‘bluff’ the most experienced and _intel- 
ligent artist with the idea of a new vocal 
method, and the curious difficulties of 
Wagner’s vocal line, especially in the 
Sprech-gesang, allow his exponents, who 
are frequently temperamentally suited to 
their undertaking, to fall victims to—in 
many cases—the sheer charlatanism of the 
voice-producer.”’ 

Although not doubting for a moment 
that Wagner will survive the desultory 
pin-pricks of detraction frequently to be 
noticed in present-day criticism, G. H. C. 
is not one of those who would regard the 
finest fruits of the Bayreuth master’s 
genius as a fixed form and type for op- 
era. ‘As all art employs the symbols of 
its day in any attempt to convey a mean- 
ing to its own generation, convention is 
apt to destroy convention more _ rapidly 
than is convenient to the ordinary under- 
standing, and in no medium more rapidly 
than music. We are in an age when the 
concise and direct are scarcely to be de- 
nied; and even as Wagner was _ respon- 
sible for the destruction of innumerable 
conventions attached to the early types of 
the most unsatisfactory of all art forms, 
the endeavor to make opera still more in- 
telligent during the last decade or so ne- 
cessitates the destruction of a good many 
of the Wagner innovations as being them- 
selves annoying conventions, despite the 
good purposes they have served.” 

*K *K *K 

A * a name intimately associated with 

the operations of military bands in 
England that of Godfrey seems destined 
to enjoy a perpetual lease of life. The 
third Dan Godfrey has just entered the 
band of the Coldstream Guards under 
Lieut. Mackenzie Rogan, after the usual 
formality of enlistment, and after qualify- 
ing service in that regiment he will go to 
the Royal Military School of Music at 


Kneller Hall as a student in “bandmaster- 
ship.” Then in due course he will receive 
an appointment. 

This Dan Godfrey is the eldest son of 
Dan Godfrey, the musical director to the 
Bournemouth Corporation, who brought a 
band across the Atlantic some years ago. 
Thus, says Musical News, a link has been 
formed with the several members of the 
Godfrey family who became celebrated as 
bandmasters of the British army: Charles 
Godfrey, Coldstream Guards, 1815-'65; 
Dan Godfrey, Grenadier Guards, grand- 
father of the third of the name, 1856-95; 
Fred Godfrey, Coldstream Guards, 1865- 
‘So, and Charles Godfrey, Scots’ Guards 
and Royal Horse Guards, retired in 1907. 

* * * 


ROM Kaiser Wilhelm II to Cosima 
Wagner went this telegram on the 
hundredth anniversary of Richard Wag- 
ner’s birth: ‘ 
“IT cannot let this centenary of Richard 
Wagner’s birth pass without sending you 
a message of remembrance. Throughout 
the entire nation this day so significant for 
German art and German culture is being 
celebrated, and with a grateful heart my 
thoughts also wander to peaceful Bay- 
reuth, where the man born a_ hundred 
years ago now rests after his life struggle 
in the place from which the greatness and 
fame of his immortal work were spread 
through the wide world, to the honor and 
glory of German art. I have had my 
favorite work, ‘Die Meistersinger,’ per- 
formed at my opera house to-day for the 
pupils of the Berlin Gymnasien, in order 
that the rising generation may be educated 
to appreciate the spirit of Richard Wag- 
ner. Moreover, a memorial service has 
been held in my theater, where ‘Der flie- 
gende Hollander’ had its first perform- 
ance. Wilhelm I. R.” 


* ok * 


~~ a German critic is telling his 
readers that nowhere else does Ca- 
ruso sing so well as in New York, be- 
cause he suffers so much from nervous- 
ness when he makes his guest appearances 
in European centers. The explanation 
suggested for the nervousness is the fact 
that there is no homogeneous ensemble 
for him there. | 





Ann Swinburne to Star in New Musical 
Play by Victor Herbert 

Ann Swinburne, who last season was 
prima donna in “The Count of Luxem- 
bourg,’ has accepted an offer from H. H. 
razee to take the title part of a new musi- 
cal play, “The Coquette,” next season. The 
composer of the new work is Victor Her- 
bert and the librettist Harry B. Smith. 
\fter “The Count of Luxembourg” closed 
Miss Swinburne went to Paris to rest and 
study. She will return in August to begin 
rehearsals of the new work, which will be 
produced in New York in the Autumn. 


Berlin Philharmonic’s Summer Concerts 
BERLIN, June 7.—The Summer program 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
sists of no fewer than thirty-five popular 
concerts to be given in different parts o1 
the city. Both the prices and the places 
have been decided upon with commendable 
reference to the conveniences of the 
masses for whom these programs are an 
incalculable source of delight. The en- 
trance charge for each concert is about 
cents. a My 
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That the clergy are not always in 
fallible in matters musical is borne out by 
the following little anecdote related by 
Frank Croxton, the popular American 
basso. Mr. Croxton has for a number of 
Summers been connected with the vocal 
department at Chautauqua, N. Y. On 
Sunday evenings musical services are given 
at which the orchestra appears 

At one of these services the venerable 
Bishop Vincent, founder of the institution, 


just before opening the service, remarked 
to Alfred Hallam, the musical director: 
“What is this unseemly noise, Mr. Hal- 
lam?” To which Mr. Hallam _ replied: 
“That is the orchestra tuning up.’ The 
bishop reflected for a moment and then, 
with an inquiring look, asked: “Can’t they 
do that on Saturday ?” 
—_ « 

Just why the desirable second floor apart- 
ment should be vacant for so many weeks 
was a mystery to the woman agent, relates 
the New York Tribune. She asked Charles, 
the colored janitor, if he could shed any 
light upon it. “What objection is made 
against it?” “None, mam. Ah says every- 
thing Ah kin an’ praises hit up to de sky, 
but don’ seem to do no good. Ah tells ’em 
‘bout the man don’stairs wif de voice like 
Caruso, an’ "bout de lady upstairs playin’ all 
day so Ah jes can’t get no work don’ wif 
lis’nin, an’ young Mistah S—— next door 
who plays de cornet ebery Sunday mort.in’ 
an’ hits jes’ lak libin’ in de opery house, 
but Ah allus did hear New Yark folks don 
lak music an” “Enough!” cried the 
igent. “Hereafter I'll attend to the rent- 
ing myself!” ' 

% * 

The writer of lyrics hurried to the com- 
poser of highbrow music. 

“lL want you to write a tune for me,” he 
said. 

“T? Sir, I am a musician. I never wrote 
a tune in my life!” 

“I know it, but you can. I want you to 


write me a drinking song. I'll pay you 
money for it.” 
‘“Er—well—how shall I do it?” 


“Why a drinking song ought to be easy. 
\ liquid melody, you know—and have stops 
in every bar.’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* 


“These opera glasses were given to me 
a year ago,” she said sweetly. 

“Aren't they beautiful?” he replied. 

“Yes,” she answered, “but I discovered 
this afternoon that they’re beginning to 
rust from lack of use.” 

Whereupon he tumbled to himself, and 
invited her to go to the theater.—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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SOPRANO WINS AUTO RACE WITH TRAIN 


Miss Teyte Wades Through Mud 
to ‘Get a Horse’’ for Her 
Stalled Motor Car 


Bap- NAUHEIM, June 10.—Diminutive 
Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, who 
has been touring the Continent after a se- 
ries of triumphs in America, recently add- 
ed a new adventure to her already long 
list. Miss Teyte had been giving a recital, 
chiefly of American songs, at the Kurhaus 
of Bad-Nauheim and later was entertained 
at supper by the Princess Hohenlohe. Like 
many other aftists, the little Teyte has al- 
most no feeling of responsibility regarding 
the passage of time. It was quite late when 
she suddenly remembered her intention of 
taking the last train to Frankfort in order 
to make connections for London at I a. m. 
The train was missed, but London had to 
be reached somehow. A motor car was 
engaged, the chauffeur sufficiently bribed, 
and Miss Teyte started out to beat the train 
to Frankfort. The race was exciting, and 
the attempt promised to be successful, as 
the car was covering ground at the rate 
of seventy miles an hour. Within a few 
miles of Frankfort, however, the chauffeur 
suddenly lost his way and in a moment 
the car was up to its axles in the mud of 
a ploughed field. 

All efforts to back out were in vain, but 
the little singer did not give up hope. Re- 
gardless of her satin slippers and the 
Worth gown in which she had been sing- 
ing for royalty, she jumped out of the car 
and waded through the mud to the nearest 
farmhouse. A team of horses was pro- 
cured and the car was hauled back to the 
main road. By a whirlwind finish Miss 
Teyte arrived at Frankfort just as the 
london train was about to leave. The sta- 
tion was crowded with travelers, and the 
appearance of the singer, covered with mud 
and utterly disheveled, created general 
astonishment. The porter at first refused 
to admit her to the train, and it was only 











When Miss Teyte Started Out to Beat 
the Train to Frankfort 


after several pounds of sticky earth had 
been scraped from her gown that she could 
proceed to her stateroom. On the follow- 
‘ig day, however, Miss Teyte was singing 
in London, as cheerfully and as irresistibly 
as ever before. 





Nationalistic Ideals in Russian Music 
Relaxing 


Music in Russia has at present rebound- 
ed from the national ideal, according to 
Rosa Newmarch, in the Russian Review, 
and not, she believes, altogether to its dis- 
advantage. The obligation to write always 
in a patriotic spirit, to choose only national 
subjects for opera and program music, to 
set every line of the Russian poets to mu- 
sic, and to model every melody on the 
folk-tune pattern, gave to some of the 
later music of the nationalists an air of 
monotony and_ perfunctoriness. The 
younger generation grew a little weary of 
the burden of nationalism, and ceased to 
concern itself with the solidarity of a par- 
ticular school whose position had _ been 
won, and whose mission was accomplished. 
Something like a complete revolution has 
now taken place, and Moscow—once re- 
proached for its cosmopolitanism and 
lukewarm attitude toward the patriotic en- 
thusiasms of the modern capital—is now 
upbraided for its conservatism and con- 
tinued adherence to the traditions of 
Tschaikowsky. 





Four Closing Recitals at Orange School 


The Shepard School of Music, Orange, 
N. J., has completed a series of four annual 
closing recitals, June 14 to 17. On June 16 
certificates were awarded to Katharine 
3irdsall and Hazel Owen. Mrs. F. H. 
Shepard addressed the young students. The 
certificates were prepared and planned by 
Fr. H. Shepard, the director and founder 
of the school. Mrs. Shepard, Florian 
Shepard, now a student at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Violet L. Jacquin are fulfilling 
and completing the work to which the 
founder gave his life. Those who took part 
in the closing recitals were Emily Albeck, 


Adelaide Condit, Donald Colpitts, Edith 
Donnell, Marjorie Gifford, Katharine Hill, 
Constance Holmes, Jane Ingersoll, Mary 
Ingersoll, Eleanor Ingersoll, Dorothy Kidd, 
Margaret Lingane, Evelyn Litz, Mrs. Frank 
C. Manson, William Meeder, Charles Mur- 
ray, Marion Price, Edwin Roemer, Florian 
Shepard, Mildred Shepard, Randolph 
Searles, Margaret Seiler, Sarah Schmidt, 
Anna Toomey, Adelaide Voorhees and 
Pauline Wohlgemuth. 





Greatest of Pianist’s Necessities 


“What do you consider the _ greatest 
necessity of a pianist’s equipment?” was 
a question put to Norman Wilkes, the 
English pianist, recently by The Musician. 

“The greatest necessity is a certain 
amount of intuition,” was the reply. “No 
amount of will will make a pianist. There 
is a difference between talent and gift. 
Many players are talented, few are gifted. 
Talent means natural facility, adaptability. 
But gifts are often found without a cor- 
responding amount of talent, and they are 
much more difficult to develop than mere 
talent. A man with gifts is able to ex- 
press himself; a man with talents can only 
express others. It is in music as in other 
intercourse with people, the nervous force, 
magnetism, that naturally interests them.” 





“Lady of Shalott” Cantata Presented by 
Stoughton (Wis.) Women 


StouGHTON, Wis., June 12.—The Ladies’ 
Musical Club gave an artistic entertainment 
before a discriminating audience Monday 
evening at which Tennyson’s “The Lady 
of Shalott,” set to music by Bendall, was 
beautifully performed. Mabelle Paulson 
gave a group of piano numbers preceding 
the cantata. among which the Grieg and 
Moszkowski numbers revealed her variety 


eral solo numbers and gave Grieg’s “Det 
Forste Mode” as an encore. Mrs. G. O. 
Banting introduced the poem with a com- 
prehensive reading, and the chorus, with 
Miss Drotning, soprano, as soloist, then 
sang the Tennyson lines. Miss Drotning 
revealed a voice of volume, range and 
sweetness, capable of meeting all the de- 


mands of the cantata. Bernice Cleland 
added pleasingly to the program. Mrs. 
Clara Murphy presided at the piano 


throughout the evening as accompanist and 
director. M.N.S. 





GOOD LIBRETTOS RARE 


Comic Opera Producers Find It Extraor- 
dinarily Difficult to Find Them 


“Most people,” says the musical critic 
of the London Telegraph, “imagine that 
the writing of a libretto suitable for a 
comic opera is a task calling for no very 
great effort, let alone any exceptional order 
of talent. As a fact, they are vastly mis- 
taken. Every experienced producer of plays 
in this country will tell you that it is ex- 
traordinarily difficult to obtain a really ser- 
viceable ‘book’ for that class of work. In 
recent years some of the best specimens 
indubitably have come from Vienna. Nev- 
ertheless, most of them have had to undergo 
considerable revision before they were 
deemed likely to meet the requirements of 
English audiences—to say nothing of the 
censor. 

Recently one heard of the success of a 
musical play in Vienna, which was said to 
Promise to rival ‘The Merry Widow’ in 
popularity. But a well-known musician 
who has seen it informed the present writer 
that the book would be simply impossible 
in this country for the reason indicated. 
French authors, in many cases, have a 
happy knack of turning out workmanlike 
librettos, but recent years, so far as we 
know, have brought forth no particularly 
brilliant specimens of the kind in Paris. 

Among English authors excellent work 
has been accomplished by Captain Basil 
Hood, but of late he seems to have con- 
fined himself to adaptations. As a general 
rule, the modern musical play suffers either 
from having too little plot, in which case 
it is voted ‘thin,’ or from having too much, 
in which case, as often as not, the author 
and composer get in each other’s way, and 
through no fault of the latter, some of his 
music is liable to be considered an intru- 
sion. 


New York to Hear Ensemble of Players 
from Philharmonic Society 


The Philharmonic Ensemble, an artistic 
combination of five of the leading players 
on stringed instruments, the leading-wood- 
wind quartet and one French horn from 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, an- 
nounces two concerts for the coming sea- 
son, to be given at Afolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoons, November 18 and January 
27. Henri Leon LeRoy, the solo clarinet 
of the Philharmonic Society; A. Fayer, the 
first flute; August Mesnard, the prominent 
Irench bassoonist, who joins the Philhar- 
monic orchestra next season; Xaver Reiter, 
the French horn soloist of the Philharmonic, 
and Leopold Kramer, the society’s concert- 
meister, will be among the members of the 
ensemble. The literature for this combina- 
tion of instruments includes many interest- 
ing compositions very rarely given an op- 
vortunity of being heard in America. 





No Municipal Opera in San Francisco, 
Court Rules 
[From the San Francisco Call] 


The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the municipal opera-house case will be de- 
plored by every citizen who hoped to see 
San Francisco lead her sister cities in ethi- 
cal as well as material civic development. 

The decision, written by Mr. Justice 
Sloss and concurred in by a unanimous re- 
port, is a complete bar to the consummation 


MAKES CONCERTS AS 
POPULAR AS “MOVIES' 


Albert M. Steinert Devises Plan of 
Giving Music for Masses in 
New England 


ONVINCED that certain principles 
underlying the tremendous vogue for 
moving pictures in the United States may 
be translated into the giving of concerts 
with gratifying results, Albert M. Stein- 
ert, of Providence, and other New Eng- 
land cities, has de- 
vised a plan which, 
if adopted widely 
by other managers, 
promises to effect a 
revolution in the 
musical manage- 
ment business. 

“It is not only the 
attractiveness of the 
pictures that has 
crowded our mov- 
ing picture theaters 
night after night in 
every city,” said Mr. 
Steinert to a repre- 
sentative of Muv- 
SICAL AMERICA in 
New York the other 
day. “It is the low 
price of admission that accounts primarily 
for the popularity of these attractions. The 
idea occurred to me some time ago that 
the same conditions affecting this industry 
could be used to advantage in giving con- 
certs, although it is obvious that more than 








Albert M. Steinert 


ive or ten cents admission must be 
charged. 
“The result of my conviction is ex- 


pressed in the announcement of the Stein- 
ert series arranged for the New England 
States next season. My plan is to control 
a sufficiently large number of concerts in 
one territory to enable me to engage art- 


ists at a lower figure than is usually 
charged, for the reason that I can offer 
them a larger number of engagements. 


This makes possible a far lower scale of 
seat prices than would be_ possible or- 
dinarily. Consequently I can offer tickets 
for fifty cents, seventy-five cents or a dol- 
lar, to hear such artists as Gadski, Maud 
Powell, Mme. Rappold, Evan Williams, or 
Herbert Witherspoon. 

“When a man wants to take his family 
to a concert nowadays he wants to sit in 
as good seats as do‘his fieighbors. But the 
difficulty lies in the fact that the evening’s 
entertainment, under usual conditions, will 
cost him from eight to ten dollars, which 
is more than the man of average income 
cares to pay. For this reason I believe 
that the kind of concerts I have arranged 
for the New England cities and the low 
price of admission will contribute to large 
audiences. These concerts will make con- 
cert-going popular and will provide our 
musical artists with a larger number of 
engagements.” 

Mr. Steinert’s series will 
certs in Worcester, Portland, Me., Provi- 
dence, R. LL, and Springfield, Mass. In 
each of these cities the concert will be un- 
der the immediate management of the 
managers of the Steinert piano stores, of 
which there are so many in the New Eng- 
land States. The list of artists engaged 
for the entire series is as follows: Mme. 
Gadski, Mme. Maud Powell, Mme. Yo- 
landa Méro, Harriet Barrows, Inez Bar- 
bour, Mme. Nevada Van der Veer, Marie 
Caslova, Marie Rappold, Edith Thompson, 


include con 


Alice Eldridge, Evan Williams, Reinald 
Werrenrath, George Harris, Jr. Edwin 
Schneider, Llerbert Witherspoon, Felix 


‘ox, and Lambert Murphy. 


Kdyth Walker was one of the soloists at 








Helen Banks, Claribel Banks, Mary Frank- of touch and tone color. Claudine John- of the present plans for the erection and the annual Lower Rhine Music Festival 
lin Beard, of Kentucky; Helen Bunnell, son, coloratura-soprano, pleased with sev- conduct of the municipal opera house. held recently in Cologne. 
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WEINGARTNER COMES 
TOBOSTON INJANUARY 


Conductor’s American Engagement 
to Begin After ‘‘ Parsifal”’ 
Performance in Paris 


Boston, June 21.—As already announced 
by cable from Paris, it is now assured that 
Felix Weingartner and Mme. Lucile Wein- 
gattner-Marcel will return to the Boston 
Opera House during the season of 1913-14, 
for even a greater number of appearances 
than ever before. 

When interviewed in Boston in February, 
just prior to his departure for Europe, Herr 
Weingartner was of the opinion that owing 
to various other contracts and engage- 
merits, he would not be able to return, al- 
though at that time overtures with that 


end in view had been begun by Director 
Russell. In January next the Bayreuth 


embargo on “Parsifal” will be lifted and . 


immediately after that festival opera will 
be performed in Paris for the first time, at 
the Opéra as well as at the new Théatre 
des Champs Elysées, and for the latter 
production, Mr. Weingartner was secured 
many months ago. It was expected that the 
vogue of the work would be so great that 
many performances would have to be given, 
and, of necessity, the conductor be obligea 
to remain in Paris so late in the season 
that a trip to Boston would hardly be worth 
while. 

However, after several conferences and 
much correspondence, an agreement was 
reached between Mr. Russell, Gabriel 
Astruc of the Théatre des Champs-Ely- 
sées and Mr. Weingartner, whereby the 
latter will be released late in January, after 
“Parsifal” has been well started on its way 
and in time to conduct the major portion 
of the performances given during the final 
half of the Boston Opera season. 

As upon the occasion of his initial visit 
in 1912 and again last Spring, Mr. Wein- 
gartner will not confine himself to German 
opera, but will devote a considerable num- 
ber of his performances to French and 
Italian works. It is certain that he will 
conduct several presentations of “Die Meis- 











Jane Osborn-Hannah as “‘Elsa’’ 
(Photo by Matzene) 
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tersinger,” which will be the big production 
of the season, and also of “Lohengrin,” if 
the latter is given, although at present its 
fate hangs in the balance. Of course he 
will preside again over “Don Giovanni,” 
which, following its great success of last 
season, will be retained in the repertory. 
In addition he will direct revivals of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Aida,” “Otello,” “Faust” and “Il Trova- 
tore,” and for the last mentioned opera 
Mr. Russell is again negotiating for the ser- 
vices of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 





UGO ARA SAILS 





Will Join Fellow-Members of Flonzaley 
Quartet in Switzerland 


Ugo Ara, the viola of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, sailed June 17 to join his col- 
leagues at Lausanne, Switzerland. This is 
the first year Mr. Ara has remained in this 
country so late in the season, but he de- 
cided to take his holiday on this side in- 
stead of in Italy as in the past. 

Before sailing Mr. Ara received a letter 
from Adolfo Betti, first violin of the quar- 
tet, who wrote most enthusiastically of a 
boy conductor, Willy Ferraros, whom he 
had heard in Rome. Though only six 
years of age, this prodigy, like Toscanini, 
conducts the most intricate works without 
a score, and according to Mr. Betti has a 
perfect sense of rhythm and very excep- 
tional musicianship. 

The Flonzaley tour of Great Britain has 
been definitely arranged. Nine concerts 
are to be given in ten days, from October 
28 to November 8, two in London and 
eight in the Provinces. The German tour 
eafly in October will include appearances 
in Berlin, Frankfort, Cologne, Manheim. 
Bonne and Leipsic. The Flonzaleys will 
sail for America for their seventh tour 
under Loudon Charlton’s management on 
November 8. 


GIVE “HANSEL UND GRETEL” 





Pupils of De Cortez Wolffungen in 
Splendid Performance 


De Cortez Wolffungen, formerly of Buf- 
falo and now one of the leading vocal and 
operatic teachers of Washington, D. C., 
distinguished himself a few days ago by 
presenting some of his pupils in a perform- 
ance of “Hansel und Gretel” at Front 
Royal, Va., where he is conducting Sum- 
mer classes. 

Murphy’s Opera House at Front Royal 
was crowded for the performance, which, 
according to local reports, was carried on 
with a true professional swing. The cast 
was as follows: 

Peter, a broom-maker, Frank Buckley: Gertrude, 
his wife, Mrs. Buckley; Hansel, and Gretel, the 
children. Margaret Tice and Bertha Millar; The 
Witch, Gertrude Ruthrauff; Sand Man and Dew 
Man, Mrs. Susan Ruthardt; Angels: Kathleen 
Adams, Annie Buck, Dorothy Corder. Bessie Ed- 
holm. Ella Fritts. Lucille Morgan, Mary Rhoades, 
Beryl Brasher, Queenie Carson, Norma Cleany, 
Janet Edholm, Vera Fritts. Hulon McGregor, Car- 
rie Strange. Staged and directed bv Herr DeCor- 
tez Wolffungen. Accompanist, Mildred Harrison. 


Miss Ruthrauff is one of Mr. Wolffun- 
gen’s most successful pupils. On July 19 
she will sail for Europe to coach with 
Mme. Sembrich. 





Pittsburgh’s Summer Musical Program 
Auspiciously Opened 


PittspurGH, June 23.—Pittsburgh’s Sum- 
mer musical season was opened Saturdav 
night on Schenley Lawn. bv the Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, con- 
ductor, assisted bv the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus, of which James Stephen Martin is 
conductor. Mr. Bernthaler has _ sur- 
rounded himself this season with most of 
his old players and a few new ones. He 
was given a hearty reception. All of last 
Fall, Winter and Spring were spent by 
Mr. Bernthaler in Europe in musical studv, 
and the benefit of this is already exempli- 
fied in his work here. The opening over- 
ture was “Patrie,” by Bizet, followed bv 
Tschaikowsky’s “Autumn Song,” and 
other numbers with Herbert’s “American 
Fantasv” as the closing offering. The 
Male Chorus sang in old-time form and as 
usual received fts share of the honors be- 
stowed. 

The appearance of the orchestra Satur- 
day night was not its first of the present 
season, as it plaved at Sewickley, one of 
Pittsburzh’s fashionable suburbs. earlier in 
the week. Mrs. Martha S. Steele, a well- 
known Pittsburgh contralto, was one of the 
soloists. a &.. B. 





Yacht Made Musical by Electric Bells 


An innovation in yachting circles is the 
set of forty musical bells on the yacht 
Emeline, belonging to Robert Graves, which 
recently concluded a cruise to the West 
Indies. These hells were played by elec- 
tricity after the fashion of some New York 
theaters, and they furnished much amuse- 
ment for the natives in the various ports 
touched by the vessel. 


ALICE NIELSEN 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








THE COMMENT OF THE PRESS: 


Puccini’s ‘‘“Madama Butterfly’’ was performed for the first time this season at 
Covent Garden on Saturday night. The title-rdle was taken with much skill and 
sympathy by Miss Alice Nielsen. It is a trying part for any singer, and she suc- 
cessfully avoided the danger of morbid excess.—Pall Mall Gazette, June 2, 1913. 

After a week of repetitions Puccini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ was revived at 
Covent Garden on Saturday under conditions that were slightly unusual. Mlle. 
Destinn was too ill to play on Saturday, and her place was taken at short notice 
by Miss Alice Nielsen, who has already appeared this season in “Il Segreto di 
Suzanna.’”’ Her reading of ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ is familiar enough in America, but 
it proved, in more senses than one, quite strange to London. That it should be 
compared to Mdlle. Destinn’s was inevitable, and in point of dramatic fervor and 
pathos it did not bear the comparison well. One missed the poignant emphasis 
which has made the climax so harrowing on previous occasions, but rejoiced 
instead in a reading that had much youthful freshness to commend it. In the first 
act Miss Nielsen was bright and dainty enough to account for Pinkerton’s infat- 
uation; and she sang very well indeed in the duet following her union with her 
lover. ‘Vocally her impersonation was not lacking in resource and variety. She 
adapted herself well to the change in atmosphere in the second act, where she 
cleverly expressed the increasing emotional excitement caused by the news of her 
husband’s impending return.—The Globe, June 2, 1913. 

‘‘Madama Butterfly’? without Mlle. Destinn as the hapless Japanese bride is a 
novel experience for London opera-goers, and the first appearance of Miss Alice 
Nielsen in the part at Covent Garden on Saturday night attracted a large audience. 

The American prima donna’s success was never for a moment in doubt. Her 
outstanding ability as an actress compensated for the lack of dramatic. volume in 
her voice, and, if she could not efface the memory of Mlle. Destinn, she replaced her 
effectively. 

Miss Nielsen was at her best throughout the first act, and again in the scene of 
preparation for the faithless Pinkerton’s return and the interview with Kate Pin- 
kerton. The duet between Butterfly and Suzuki while they strew flowers on the 
be Be rarely been sung so beautifully as it was on Saturday.—The Express, June 
. ’ 

An opportunity was afforded to Miss Alice Nielsen, who has gained for herself 
elsewhere a considerable reputation in the part of Madame Butterfly. Her perform- 
ance was entirely interesting chiefly on account of the ease and naturalness of her 
acting and vocalization. Miss Nielsen easily overcame any comparison by her all- 
round delightful interpretation of Puccini’s quaint and poetical heroine.—The 
Observer, June 1, 1913. 

’Tis an ill wind. Mlle. Destinn’s indisposition gave Miss Alice Nielsen an oppor- 
tunity on Saturday for which she might otherwise have had to wait for some time, 
and which she turned to excellent account. Mlle. Destinn has become so completely 
identified with the title part in ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ in London, that one had almost 
come to feel that she was the only possible Cio-cio-san. Miss Alice Nielsen suc- 
ceeded, however, in demonstrating that this is by no means the case, and in proving 
quite an interesting representative of the part. In point of fact the practice of 
allotting certain characters invariably to the same artist, is one not to be unreservedly 
commended, however eminent the artist in question may be, if only because it makes 
inevitably for monotony, and grand opera is monotonous enough so far as the 
habitue is concerned, in the best of circumstances. It is not quite fair, either to the 
artists who perforce are passed over, although the temptation of the management 
to rely on the established ‘‘star’’ who has made his or her name in a given réle, 
and can be relied on, therefore, to appear most potently to the general public, is 
easily understood. If, however, the latter had to sit out the same operas with 
the same casts time after time as often as the much-enduring critics, they would 
certainly view the matter differently. fi 

So far as Miss Nielsen was concerned on Saturday, there was certainly no 
ground for complaint. Without being great, she proved herself adequate at all 
points. Her voice, if not very powerful, is bright and pleasing, while she acts with 
spirit and intelligence. If she hardly realized to the full all the pathos and the 
tragedy of the part, this was as it might be, and perhaps was even regarded as an 
advantage by some who find the drama of ‘‘Madama Butterfly’? when plaved for all it 
was worth almost unendurably harrowing.—The Westminster Gazette, June 2, 1913. 


Up till last night we would have supposed it unlikely, to say the least, that 
a successful performance of ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ could be given at Covent Garden 
without Mile. Destinn in the title-r6le. But no one is indispensable when prostrated 
by illness, and unfortunately indisposition prevented Mlle. Destinn’s promised 
appearance in the part she created in London and has repeatedly filled with con- 
sistent success during the nine years in which Puccini’s opera has been growing 
in favor with the public. It was inevitable that some regret should be felt at 
her absence, but the sympathy of the house was soon won by Miss Alice Nielsen, 
whose courage in filling the gap at short notice was as great as the merit of her 
performance. Her reading was not so intense or dramatic as that to which London 
has been accustomed, but it was full of youthful charm and freshness. In the 
first act she made a most engaging heroine, and the phrases in which she sang 
her love for the egregious Pinkerton were delightfully delivered. Later on, in 
the second act, she suggested the transition from the thoughtless girl to the 
suffering woman with great skill. and, drawing more freely on her reserve of 
power, she gave point and conviction to the indignant scene with the sympathetic 
but puzzled Sharpless.—Sunday Times, June 1, 1913. 


It was a somewhat ungrateful task to follow Mme. Destinn in such a role 
as Madama Butterfly, and this should be remembered in judging Miss Nie’sen’s 
impersonation of the character last night at Covent Garden. In the last act, it 
must be admitted, Miss Nielsen failed to drive home the intense pathos of the 
situation, but in the earlier scenes there was the genuine charm of youthfulness 
in her reading that was decidedly fascinating. Vocally, Miss Nielsen sang with an 
ease and spontaneity that were most pleasing, and the heartiness of the applause 
after the first act testified that the merits of her embodiment had been fully 
recognized.—The Referee, June 1, 1913. 


There was naturally much regret felt at Covent Garden on Saturday night 
when it was found that Mlle. Destinn was too unwell to appear in the name part 
of “Madama Butterfly,”” but the svmpathy of the audience was quickly won by 
Miss Alice Nielsen, who undertook the réle at short notice. Her acting was natural 
and full of feeling, and her whole performance had a youthful:charm and freshness 
that gave much attraction to the character.—The Sporting Life, June 2, 1913. 


The first performance this season of ‘‘Madama Butterfly” at the Royal Opera 
on Saturday was distinguished by great warmth of colour and vivacity. In fact, 
it differed considerably from the representations given of late. Madame Destinn 
being unhappily indisposed, she was wnable to repeat her familiar impersonation. 
Her absence made an opening for Miss Alice Nielsen, and this singer. once a 
familiar figure at Covent Garden, took every opportunity of demonstrating the 
advance she had made in her art since she last appeared in London. She gave a 
very charming interpretation of this difficult part. In the success with which she 
represented the extremes of joy and sorrow she recalled the’ reading given by Miss 
Fanny Moody, now, alas! to be seen no more. Miss Nielsen created a very 
pretty picture of the little Japanese girl who enters so lightheartedly into the 
compact with the worldly Pinkerton. and in due course was able to show, and 
show convincingly, how heavy that little heart had become. 

There were many touches that were individua! and fresh. and a great deal that 
indicated a well-defined and effective view of the character. Her singing was 
excellent. Every note in her voice was pleasing and delivered without effort. If 
she did not display the force sometimes employed in the duet at the close of the 
First Act or in the scene in which Butterfly determines on “death before dishonor.” 
she never suggested that music was beyond her. Indeed. so far as the lighter 
passages were concerned, she gave them with a delicacy and grace that was 
altogether new to the Covent Garden stage. A tender fragrance was the keynote 
of the whole performance based on the interpretation of the score secured bv 
yng 4 “= and the character of Miss Nie’sen’s efforts.—The Morning Post, 

une 2, y 


Miss Alice Nielsen, who replaced Mlle. Destinn. unfortunately indisposed, as the 
heroine of “Madama Butterfly’ at Covent Garden last night, might have been 
excused criticism under the circumstances. Rut no indulgence was called for. If 
one missed the intense dramatic energy and feeling of Mlle. Destinn. there was a 
gentle. pathetic charm about her impersonation that did not fail in appeal. while 
her singing was engaging and expressive.—Reyno'ds’s Newspaper, June 1, 1913. 
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WANNES A FOE T0 
MUSIC FOR MONEY 


‘jolinist Assails Professionalism in 
the Art in a London 
Interview 


Music-making for the sake of the money 
be gained from it was made the butt of 
1 onslaught by David Mannes, the Ameri- 
in violinist, in an interview he gave out 
1 London last week to a representative of 
ie New York Times. With his wife, 
lara Mannes, the pianist, Mr. Mannes 
ade a most successful début last week at 
echstein Hall, London, in a sonata recital, 
ie first in which the two have appeared 
utside of America. After a number of 


rivate engagements Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
ill spend the Summer in Switzerland and 
eturn to New-York in the Fall. 

In his comments on_ professionalism 
mong musicians, Mr. Mannes said: 


“We have 850 students at the Music 
School Settlement in New York, and the 
rst thing that is taught is that music is not 
trade or profession but merely a means 
if expression; therefore, professionalism is 
liscouraged to the majority, because among 
a million artists there is only one great one. 
“I do not believe that there are more than 
iwenty musical artists in the world to-day 
whom people will pay to hear unsolicited. 
[here are Caruso, Melba, Scotti, Paderew- 
ski and Kubelik. Indeed, I do not know 
whom to name in making the list longer. 
“And how many conductors are there? | 
can count them on the fingers of one hand. 
If music be the most sincere form of ex- 
pression, what I want to know is why 
artists become so insincere. Why do they 
all want press notices? Why do the ma- 


jority stultify themselves by bending the 


knee? 
Expects Criticism 


“I know this idea has not been openly) 
advanced, but I believe that the thinking, 
silent world will agree with me. I know 
that I am likely to be criticised because | 
say these things and at the same time give 
public concerts; but I say frankly I would 
not do that if I did not have to or if I had 
anything else I could do to make a living. 

“At the school we charge twenty-five 
cents a lesson. I have eighty-seven teach- 
ers because I cannot get good ones to give 
much time at the price paid, and we lose 
fifty cents on each lesson. There is an an- 
nual deficit of $30,000, which is made up by 


benefits, subscriptions, and street concerts. 
“Through music we find out what is 


wrong with the East Side ‘kid.’ It reaches 
to the ‘kid’s’ inner understanding. It is 
better than any physician. In twelve years 
| have had 10,000 students and not found a 
single genius, which is an added reason to 
discourage professionalism, but we encour- 
age talent to make our own teachers. 
“We never graduate anybody, because 
one cannot graduate one’s’ feelings—it 
would be ridiculous to have a boy say, ‘| 
love my mother,’ and mark him seventy 
ve per cent. in an examination because 
the unction with which he says it is three- 
quarters perfect. ° 
Like Reading and Writing 

“We have never had a boy refuse to 
ractice, because we keep changing the in 
truments until we find out what is suit 
ible. It is our desire to make music as 
ommon as reading and writing. Man no 
ynger needs to be read to, and likewise all 


hould understand music and play some 
nstrument. Most people who play now- 
days nobody wants to hear, chiefly because 


there has been no evolution in teaching 
methods. 
“Philip Bach, in an ironic vein, said 100 


years ago: ‘If your attention be attracted 
by the natural playing of a young child, the 
next step to be taken is to place him under 
the direction of a teacher, who shall insist 
on certain rules of technic and expression, 
who shall also insist on a curious separa- 
tion of notes in which one must bear no 
relation to another. After years of fearful 
self-abnegation and physical effort, he shall 
arrive at an exalted state’ where no one 
wishes to listen to him.’ 

“Inasmuch as this has proved true and 
teaching methods are much the same as they 
were 100 years ago, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong. The reason persons 
do not want to hear musicians give con- 
certs nowadays is because of the assump- 
tion and the presumption that so much in- 
tellect is required to understand them. 

“Ragtime music makes no bones about 
the intellect, as should be the case with all 
music, which is the reason for ragtime’s 
popular success.” 


AMERICAN GIRL AS 


EXPONENT OF NEW 
STRAUSS HEROINE 

















May Scheider, as “Zerbinetta,” in 
“Ariadne” 

Those Americans who follow the ope 

atic vagaries of Richard Strauss have been 


much interested in his latest production 
“Ariadne,” but few of them realize that an 
\merican girl created the leading role of 


Zerbinetia in mary of the European opera 


houses. This was May Scheider, the New 
York coloratura soprano, who first per- 
formed this role at Carlsruhe with Her- 
mann Jadlowker, her success being so em 


phatic that she was invited to sing the part 
as “guest” artist in many other houses, in 
cluding those at Manheim (where she was 
obliged to repeat the performance), I rei- 
burg, Baden-Baden, Zurich, Wiesbaden 
and Stuttgart. Miss Scheider found that 
this high and difficult part did not strain 
her voice, but on the contrary, had a bene 
ficial effect. 

In her Zurich re-engagement, Miss 
Scheider won a particular triumph in “Tra 
viata,” her audience giving ‘way to almost 
Latin enthusiasm, besides showering her 
with flowers. A throng pressed aroune 
the stage door as she made way to het 








sie tal 


opportunity 





Study vocai/ art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great musica! centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won't find 
anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 


to become intimately 
the greatest living artists, 


acquainted with the methods of 


than is afforded you by the 








Should investigate 


PIANOLA, 


Paderewski 
Moszkowski 
Bauer 
Busoni 


Playing 


practice. 


Inquiries 





PIANO STUDENTS 


the artistic music rolls for the 
the METROSTYLE 
which have been made by such great authoritiey as 


Strauss 


and other eminent musicians. 


They give the authentic interpretations of standard 
compositions for the pianoforte. 


one of these rolls is equivalent to a visit to 
the artist in his own home. 


These are of inestimable value in making clear the 
phrasing, accents, and tempi gradations, 
nish a standard for public performance and private 


invited by the Music Roll Department. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall 
29-31-33 West Forty-second Street, 


indications of 


Chaminade 
Debussy 
Gabrilowitsch 
Carreno 


and fur- 


New York 




















carriage after the performance, and as her 
flowers were brought out to her, there en- 


sued a near-riot among the enthusiasts, in 
their eagerness to retain some of the flow- 
ers as souvenirs. On the next day Miss 


Scheider held a reception at her hotel for 
her Zurich friends. Her home opera 
house is that at Carlsruhe, from which she 
departs to make her various guest appear 
ances. Miss Scheider is a pupil of Lam- 
perti and of Jean de Reszke. 


Syracuse Salon Musical Club Devotes 
Last Meeting to Wagner 

N. Y., June 19—The last 

Salon Musical Club was held 

last week on Thursday evening at the home 

of Mrs. Hendrick Holden. Most of the 

program was given up to Richard Wagner. 


SYRACUSE, 
meeting of the 


Mrs. Glen Priest Maerz, violinist, played 
the “Prize Song,” Mrs. William Clinton 
Brown sang “FElsa’s Dream” and Kathleen 


and works. 
guest of the 
selections by 

Among the 
the success of 


King spoke of Wagner’s life 
Alfred Goodwin, pianist, the 
evening, played delightfully 
Brahms and Cyril Scott. 
others who contributed to 
the program were Helen Butler Blanding, 
Ruth Thayer Burnham. Eloise Holden. 
Laura Van Kuran, Mrs. Charles Crouse and 
Harriett Fitch. L.V.K 


Yale Sends Out Five Bachelors of Music 


New Haven, Conn., June 
dents received the degree of 
Music at Yale’s commencement 
yesterday. They were: William 
Carruth, Norma Symes Lewis, Clarence 
Edward Rolle, William Andrew Tinsley 
and Lucy Bill Woodward. Previous to 
this commencement only five women have 
ever received this honor from Yale. Miss 
Woodward is the piano instructor of the 
for Girls, at 


19.—Five stu 
Bachelor of 
exercises 


Walter 


School Windsor. 


Racine Pianist Revealed as Composer in 
Her Recital 


RACINE, Wis., June 16.—Florence Bettray, 
one of Racine’s gifted musicians, appeared 
at the Racine Theater Thursday evening 
before a large audience in her second piano 
recital. She was assisted by Mrs. Jessie 
Waters-Northrop, vocalist; Karl Schulte, 
violinist, and Paul Stoye, Chicago, pianist 
Miss Bettray displayed excellent technic, 
touch and tone coloring in works by 
Brahms and Chopin. Various numbers 
were played with her teacher, Mr. Stoye. 
Mrs. Northrop delighted the audience with 
splendid interpretations of two groups of 
songs, including a composition written by 
Miss Bettray and dedicated to Mrs. North- 
rop entitled “Today, Tomorrow.” Two 
violin solos, Wieniawski’s “Legende,” and 
Borowski’s “Schoumka,” displayed splendid 
tone and bowing by Mr. Schulte. Both 
Miss Bettray and Mr. Schulte have taken 
high honors at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. 
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IN SONG RECITALS 
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McCormack 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Campbell 


Copy’t Broothorn Conn., and organist of the Congregational 
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MELBA They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices . ——s id Celebrated Irish Tenor 
of Caruso, Amato, Calvé, Dalmorés, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, ( hurch, Monson, Mass. The musical part 
Gerville-Réache, Gluck, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, of the commencement exercises was in Always and only under Personal Management of 


Prof. David Smith, of CHARLES L. WAGNER 1451 Broadway, N.Y. 


department 


KATHARINE 
In America 
Nov.—April 


1913-14 = WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST KNABE 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York + Piano Used 


Sammarco, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, 
Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclu- 
And you can hear these great voices over 


Melba, Plancon, 
Tetrazzini and 
Sively for the Victor. 


charge of 
the music 


Stanley 














and over again until you have mastered every little tone and 
inflection. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the won- 


derful Victor-Victrola. 
Write for the Victor Record 
world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 4 | g g 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 


The Max Jacobs Quartet 
Studio: 15 W. 9lst St., New York 
Tel. 6144 River. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its Dranches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Choirmaster. St. Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J. 
(Since 1896) 

Studios: 801-802 Carnegie Hall, N.Y., Tel 1349 Columbus 
Res. Studio, 9 Frances Place, Montclair. Tel. 264-1 
when i x hk I 


HALLETT GILBERTE 
“MINUET—LA PHYLLIS” 
Sung by Bg FRAN —— ALDA 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co 
“TWO ROSES” 
Sung by MME. MARIE ae eee 
of the Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
MME, CAROLINA ~—e 
of the Ohicago-Phila. Opera Oo. 
To be had at all musio shops. 


PROSCHOWSKY 


Vocal and Operatic Training 


@1 Guntzelstrasse, Berlin, Germany 
JOHN J. 


McCLELLAN 


Organist 
Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. 
Dean Utah Conservatory of Music. 
Season 1912-13: October-April in Europe 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays Telephone 7211 Columbus 
321 West 55th Street NEW YORK 
































Rosalie Thornton 


PIANIST 


Management: KATHARINE BALCH, Milten, Maes. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 














FREDERIC 


WARREN 


TENOR 
Four Years Pupil of JEAN DE RESZKE 
Voice Production 
___NURNBERGER STR. 25 


ROMEO 


BARITONE 


BERLIN W. 
KAROLA 


FRICK ‘ss 


M’n’grs —Leonard, Berlin; Danie! Mayer, London 
Studio Berlin, W. Trautenau St., 13 























A sympathetic and satisfying accompanist. 

Louise Home 
An accompanist of exceptional talent. Leo Slezuk 
A thorough musician and artist. Fernando Tanara 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


Accompanying Coeching in Opera and Oratorio 
226 West 129th Street, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


aneuine PE SCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO— Oratorio —Concert— Recital 
TEACHER OF “VOCAL ART SCIENCE” 
AND 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studios No®817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 




















Olin Downes “ Hears America Singing” 
in Henry Gilbert’s “ Negro Rhapsody ” 








By OLIN DOWNES 


HE ever present discussion as to the 
ultimate aims of the American com- 
poser, or what these aims should be, was 
practically pursued under admirable aus- 
pices at the recent Norfolk Music Festival, 
on the 3rd, 4th and sth of June, in Karl 
Stoeckel’s “Music Shed,” at Norfolk, 
Connecticut. The musical contest was at 
least more to the purpose than the profitless 
waste of paper and verbal activity which 
keeps on, year after year, in regard to 
American music. Less talking, more com- 


posing would be good for the country—and 
more of the practical assistance such as is 
offered the native composer by Mr. 
Stoeckel. 

The two new works performed for the 
first time anywhere were Edgar Stillmann- 
Kelley’s “New England” Symphony and 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Negro Rhapsody.” The 
latter work was originally entitled “Shout,” 
after the name of the religious dance of the 
negroes in the South, which was the sug- 
gestion for this tone poem in “ragtime” 


rhythm. 
There is first the dance theme of the 
“shout.” It must be explained that this 


“shout” consisted of a shuffling dance, with 
curious dislocating movements of the body 
which soon threw the performer into a 
dripping perspiration, while others who 
have become tired or who only take an aux- 
iliary part in the proceedings clap the 
rhythm and sing wildly. This initial dance 
theme is developed at length by the or- 
chestra, with all imaginable devices of or- 
chestration and with much highly colored 
harmony. It makes a long crescendo of 
more than 100 measures. There is a change 
of mood, and now is heard the theme of 
the negro “sperichill,” “The Trumpet Shall 
Sound,” “one of the most touching of all 
the negro spirituals.” The melody is treat- 
ed freely and in a mystical manner. The 
orchestral color is here in deeply poetic 
contrast to what has preceded, and the 
theme is worked out freely. The dance 
music is resumed, and mounts to a pitch of 
frenzy. The orchestra snaps off on a dis- 
sonance over the furiously and curiously 
rhythmed beat of the drum, which in turn 


dies away to a pianissimo. Over the drum 
roll the brasses intone softly and solemnly 
the theme of the spiritual, and in brief pas- 
sage of exceptional eloquence and beauty— 
as moving a passage as Mr. Gilbert has 
ever penned—the “spiritual” melody is 
apotheosized by the instruments, with con- 
stantly increasing sonority and beauty of 
orchestral tone. Says the composer in his 
printed explanation, “There is a complete 
change of mood. The barbaric falls away 
and the noble takes its place. For I have 
here tried to present that spiritual vision 
toward which the negro blindly gropes, a 
kernel of the aspiration which is some- 
where hidden in all his wild shouting and 
striving.” 

Mr. Gilbert has produced highly indi- 
vidual music, whatever its merits or other- 
wise, and music that stirs the blood. He 
has been for years deeply interested in the 
possibilities of rag-time, and he has felt 
that these rhythms offer a nearer approach 
to true Americanism than most other me- 
diums of expression. The thing, however, 
and I cannot forbear emphasizing such a 
point whenever and wherever it turns up— 
the thing which makes the composition of 
value, is not its origin or even its curious 
and exciting style; it is the vision of the 
composer, as well as the negro, which illu- 
mines the work pricelessly. The effect at 
the last is greatly heightened, too, by the 
exceedingly wild and uncouth music which 
has just preceded. The orchestra almost 
howls at the last, incoherently, thematic 
bits gaining on each other, treading on 
each other’s heels, stretto fashion, the 
whole exceedingly suggestive of a _ wild, 
barbaric dance, an echo of one stirred 
with who knows what atavistic impulses. 

The instrumentation is if anything ex. 
cessively brilliant, but this is compensated 
for by the extreme beauty and delicacy 
of the spiritual music of the second part of 
the piece. There is evident a surer knowl- 
edge of the orchestra than in earlier work 
of Mr. Gilbert; there is a.surer and better 
leadine to an emotional climax. 

Better than all, and most valuable, is the 
fact that a man is saying in all sincerity 
something of his own, in strictly his own 
way. How would it have impressed Whit- 
man? Would he have said, “I hear Amer- 
ica singing ?” 





NEW PAPER FOR ORGANISTS 


Tali Esen Morgan Issues “N. A. O. 
News” for National Association 





A promising addition to the list of peri- 
odicals devoted to music is the N. A 
News, the first number of which was pub- 
lished during the month of June for the 
National Association of Organists by Tali 
Esen Morgan, Ocean Grove, N. J. As the 
purpose of the initial issue is explained in 
an editorial paragraph: “This first num- 
ber of the N. A. O. News is only a fore- 
runner and not intended as a newspaper. 
We simply wish to reach our members and 
all other organists by some medium that 
will call their attention to the work that 
is being done and to the great possibilities 
of such an organization as ours.” 

Another paragraph expresses a debt of 
gratitude to MusicAL AMERICA and other 
publications “for the generous amount of 
publicity that they have given our work.” 
Incidentally, the News reprints from 
Musicat AMERICA an account of the asso- 
ciation’s dinner to T. Tertius Noble and 
other items of interest to organists. 

The issue contains a statement from the 
national executive committee that as soon 
as possible the N. A. O. News will be pub- 
lished regularly every month and entered as 
second class postal matter. It-is further 
stated that when the paper has been firmly 
established as a monthly, plans will be 
prepared to make it a weekly. Much of the 
space is devoted to booming the annual con- 
vention of the association, which will be 
held at Ocean Grove, August 4 to 9. Gen- 
erous recognition is also given to other 
organizations, such as the American Guild 
of Organists and the National Society for 
the Promotion of Opera in English. 





Crown Prince Humbert, of Italy, only 
son of Kirig Victor Emmanuel, who will be 
ten years old in September, has developed a 
marked talent for music and plays the piano 
well. 


AMATEUR UTAH ‘“CAVALLERIA” 





First Grand Opera Ever Sung in Salt 
Lake by Local Talent 


SALT Lake Ciry, June 13.—The produc- 
tion of “Cavalleria Rusticana” was the cul- 
mination of a season’s hard work in the 
vocal department of the Utah Conservatory 


of Music. This being the first grand opera 
ever attempted in Utah by local talent, 
there was a large and eager audience assem- 
bled in the Salt Lake Theater on the even- 
ings of June 2 and 3. By no means were 
they disappointed. 

The cast was well chosen and presented 
some of the best talent in the city. The 
leading rdle was taken by Alfred Best, 
director of the vocal department of the 
conservatory, and the other principals in 
the cast included Mrs. Della Daynes Hill, 
Lattie Renshaw, Edna Crowther and Law- 
rence Greenwell. all of whom did work 
worthy of the highest praise. The chorus 
of fifty showed careful training under the 
able conductorship of Thomas Giles, an in- 
structor in the piano department. 

In order to fill in the evening, a prelim- 
inary program was rendered, consisting of 
(a) Selection from “Queen of Sheba.” by 
an orchestra of fortv men, under the direc- 
tion of Willard Weihe. of the violin depart- 
ment; (b) the Max Bruch violin concerto 
No. 1. by Master Hyman Deutsch: (c) 
Liszt Concerto No. 1 for Piano, by Becky 
Almond, and (d) the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo No. 1, in G Minor, by Ella Voelker. 
The last three numbers were rendered with 
orchestral accompaniment, under the direc- 
tion of John J. McClellan, dean. Z. A. S. 





The last of a series of seven recitals. 
which ended a most successful vear in the 
(rand Forks School of Music. Grand 
Forks, N. D.: Tane Smith, director. was 
fiven on June 7 by students representing 
the voice, piano, organ and violin depart- 
ments. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL TO 
LEARN NEW ITALIAN 
ROLES FOR AMERICA 














Frieda Hempel, Making Inspection Tour 
of “Kaiser Wilhelm II” on Her Way 
to Europe 


Frieda Hempel, the German coloratura 
soprano, who met with remarkable success 
at the Metropolitan Opera House during 
the past season, is at present taking a va- 
cation in the Black Forest, Germany. Soon 
she will resume her work, adding a few 
mere Italian roles to her repertoire for 
the benefit of Metropolitan auditors. After 
her successful début in America Miss 
Hempel does not fail to express her ap- 
preciation of American audiences at every 
possible opportunity. In a letter to an 
American friend she writes: “The time 
cannot pass any too quickly for me, for 
as much as I enjoy being home again | 
feel just as much at home in your dear 
country.” 





Caruso’s Latent Powers 
[From the Baker (Ore.) Herald] 


It is said that Caruso is musical even to 
his bones, and that they are more resonant 
than those of the average person. In 
which event, when his throat loses its 
vibratile power he can do a_ vaudeville 
symphony by knocking his knees together, 
and could be induced to deliver an encore 
if kicked on the shin. It’s fine to be so 
wonderfully constructed. 





Franz and Teresa Emerich to Spend 
Summer on Baltic 


BerLIN, June 7.—The vocal teachers 
Franz and Teresa Emerich, of Berlin, will 
spend July and August at Heringsdorf, on 
the Baltic, where they will be joined by a 
considerable number of pupils. A _ pretty 
villa (Delbréckstrasse 13a, Villa Schwei- 
zerhaus) has been rented close to the sea 


front. Of the pupils of the Emmerich 
School no fewer than three were engaged 
at this year’s London season at Covent 
Garden, Mario Sammarco, Heinrich Hen- 
sel and Putnam Griswold, the last named 
having been also chosen to sing the role 
of the King at the gala performance of 
“Lohengrin” at the Berlin Royal Opera 
for the wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter, 
Princess Victoria Luise. fe Mie 


NOVEL CHART FOR SINGING 





Savannah Educator Issues “Guide” for 
Students Who Are Not Pianists 


Among the novel contributions to the 
study of singing may be listed the “Sure 
Guide” Practice Chart,* for vocal students 
who do not know how to play the piano, 
which has been prepared by May Silva 
Teasdale, of Savannah, Ga. This chart is 
based upon the different notes of the sev- 
eral keys as they are related to the key- 
board of the piano. By referring to the 
chart, the pupil is able to sing the various 
scales without the piano, and also the in- 
tervals. Numerous vocal exercises are 
likewise suggested, which can be followed 
out in the same manner, including arpeggio 
studies. 

The most interesting feature of the chart 
is the method of learning the melody of 
a song. First the pupil is to find the key 
of the song on the practice chart, then the 
scale is to be played and the time counted 
with a metronome. Next the pupil is to 
play one phrase of the song at a time, 
accenting the first note of each measure. 
When one phrase has been played and 
sung, the next is to be taken up and so on, 
until finally the whole song is practiced 
with accompaniment. 


— 


*“Sure Guipe”’ Practice CHART. 


Published by 
May Silva, Teasdale, Savannah, Ga 





Rhymed Toast Proposed to Herma 
Menth After Stamford Musicale 


An interesting musicale was given on 
June 16 at the residence of Dr. Evans, Wal- 
lack Point, Stamford, Conn., a number of 
prominent guests being present. Dinner 
was given in honor of Ernest Carter, New 
York composer-conductor. The program 
was of an elaborate nature and executed 
by prominent artists, including Herma 
Menth, the Austrian pianist; Rose Bryant, 
the New York contralto; Maurice Milcke, 
violinist, and Dr. Evans, who is the pos- 
sessor of a fine tenor voice and who scored 
a triumph in Mr. Carter’s “I Think of 
You.” Mr. Carter was so enthusiastic over 
Miss Menth’s playing that he proposed a 
rhymed toast to her at the dinner. 





Dean Harper Retires from Conservatory 
at Appleton, Wis. 


AppLeToNn, Wis., June 17.—Dean William 
Harper has resigned as head of the 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Harper’s resignation has been accepted by 
the board of trustees of the college, and 
as yet his successor has not been decided 
upon. Mr. Harper has been in the South 
since May 1, Mrs. Harper having been in 
such a state of health as to make a return 
in the near future impossible, and Pro- 
fessor Harper has decided to travel for a 
year or two with her in the South and 
West. M.N.S. 
Milwaukee Educator Receives Prize of 

Vienna Society 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 20.—Prof. D. C. 
Luening, president of the Deutschland 
Reisegesellschaft der Milwaukee Sanger, 
and principal of the Ninth street school, 
was awarded the Schubert gold medal 
while at Vienna. Professor Luening is 
making the concert tour with the Reiseg- 
esellschaft. The presentation of the medal 
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Such tone shading is only possi- 
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was made by the representative of the A Beethoven-Verdi Concert in Paris 
Schubert Bund of the Austrian capital at Pp 
the close of an entertainment at which 
the Milwaukee singers were the principal 
feature. Professor Luening has the dis- 
tinction of being the first foreigner and 
the second individual ever awarded the 
prize of the Schubert Bund. M.N.S. 


ARIS, June 19.—A gala concert was given 
at the opera to-night in honor of Beethoven 
and Verdi and to bring in funds to be de- 
voted to the erection of Charmoy’s statue 
of Beethoven in the Bois de Vincennes. 
Saint-Saens conducted some of his own 
works and Campanini was invited to con- 
duct Verdi's Requiem. It had first been in- 
“Julien” Not Another “Louise,” Says tended to erect the Beethoven statue in the 
Kurt Schindler Place du Trocadero and later in Rane- 
lagh Park, but objections were raised on 
The audience loved what was really beau- account of the great size of the statue and 
tiful in the score and there are many _ jts melancholy appearance. 
ravishing things, but it also felt that this : 
work is not another “Louise,” writes Kurt The Milwaukee local of the American 
Schindler, in describing for the New York Federation of Musicians has elected E. C. 
Sun the premiére in Paris of Charpentier’s [Foster president; G. Hengarten, vice-presi- 
“Julien.” The intense humanism, the un- dent; H. Jacobus, secretary; M. Strand, as- 
paralleled realism of this former work are _ sistant secretary; Jack Hood, sergeant-at 





lacking. To resume, the first act of arms; Carl Wagner, trustee; Max Thier- 
“Julien” is weak on account of its many bach, R. Raschefsky, C. lanora, G. Fuchs, 
svmbolisms and reminiscences of Wagner J. Olson and Hans Schenner, executive 


The second act is beautiful but lacking in board. The association has arranged with 
action. The third contains the best music, the “Sane Fourth of July” commission to 
but appeals less to the average theatergoer furnish seven bands, composed of union 
on account of its austerity. Finally, the musicians, to give three concerts each in 
last act has so much verve and sweep that some one of the seven city parks on 
it would carry any house. Independence Day 











“ENGLISH DICTION IN 


SONG AND SPEECH” 





HE second edition of the book by 

« Clara Kathleen Rogers, originally en- 
titled “English Diction for Singers and 
Speakers,” has been issued by the Plimp- 
ton Press with the name of the work 
changed to English Diction in -Song and 
Speech,” the title being followed by the 
words “A Text-book for Singers and 
Speakers.’ The author, after the issue of 
her book in its first form, discovered that 
she had inadvertently used a title pre- 
viously chosen by another writer. 

Mrs. Rogers makes a strong plea for 
English as a sympathetic singing language 
and deprecates the maltreatment to which 
it is subject by most singers of the pres- 
ent day. She believes that a lack of flex- 
ibility in the organs of articulation, a su- 
perficial analysis of the word into its va- 
rious parts, want of discrimination in the 
purity of vowel sounds, failure to under- 


stand the correct relation of breath to 
vowel and consonant, and of consonant to 
vowel are some of the causes of the slov- 
enly diction constantly heard from Amer- 
ican singers. 

Many of these causes are in turn results 
of the primary cause, according to Mrs. 
Rogers, of not knowing how to listen. 
From the failure to pay close attention, 
habitual with the majority of students in 
this country, our ears have become stulti- 
fied. If singers and speakers would but 
educate their ears to perceive in what 
quality one tone differs from another, be 
sensitive to beauty of sound and quick to 
reject any imperfection or impurity, there 
would be smaller need for schools of elo- 
cution and singing. 

A chapter on current mispronunciation 
to be avoided precedes an illuminating dis- 
cussion of breath control and a set of 
breathing exercises to be employed daily 
by speakers and singers. After a full ex- 


planation of the relation of breath to vo- Mrs. Rogers. The tone should be mentally 
cal tone, the author cites as a last danger vowelized before it is sung. Many of our 


the leakage of air occasioned by imperfect English vowel sounds are compound, such 
articulation. “The prevailing ignorance of as ad-ee, as in shine, eh-ee, as in shade 
the fact that all consonants, whether single, and ee-oo0 as in mute. In these cases the 


double or triple, can be and should be _ singer, or speaker as well, should carefully 
made audible solely by means of the air in pick out that part of the sound to be sus- 
the mouth and the pharyngeal cavities is tained as vocal tone while the rest should 
the direct cause of mafiy a life-long fail- be created as a glide, or vanishing sound. 
ure to gain breath control. If it can once That consonants are made in the mouth, 
be made clear that in singing the voice initial consonants being treated as _ posi- 
should control the breath and not the’ tions merely, and vowels in the tone, is 
breath control the voice, and that the demonstrated by several pages of exer- 
breathing muscles will do their part auto-  cises on syllables beginning with single and 
matically, singers will be spared a world double consonants 
of discouragement and of futile effort. In Especial stress is laid upon flexing ex- 
singing, the right moment for inhaling is ercises to induce the very necessary 
precisely as the tone ceases and not after limberness and lightness of play in the 
it has ceased. The cessation of the tone articulating organs. Separate chapters 
itself should include breathing. The two are given to the letter H, the letters Y and 
things should be simultaneous—one might W, and to the American R. Lessons on 
almost say identical, for it is really the the “Proper Division of Words” and the 
tone that breathes as well as the.tone that “Distribution of Consonants in Singing,” 
guards and regulates the breath in sing- on “Emphasis,” and on “How to BFro- 
ing.” This is the first and fundamental mnounce Distinctly on High Notes” con- 
principle on the way to good diction. clude this really inspirational work on dic- 
The vowel and tone as one sound and_ tion, which, as the writer points out, is 
not as two different processes is urged by a basic element of good singing. L. 
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MANY ATTEND BIG MILAN BENEFIT 


Cervi’s ‘Meditations’? Repeated with Power—-Royalty Hear Rosina 
Storchio in Mozart and Schumann Works—-Verdi Commemoratives 
Bring Tributes from Teacher and Impresario 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, June 10, 1913. 


HE presentation of the “Sette Parole di 
N. S. Jesu Cristo,” “Meditations,” by 
Maestro Luigi Cervi, conductor of the 
Chapel of St. Ambrogio, occurred in the 
Basilica of St. Stephens last night. The 
concert was for the benefit of the “Pie Is- 
titutions,” and present was a large audience, 
in which the clergy were prominently rep- 
resented. Applause broke forth after each 
of the seven parts, in which soloists, chorus, 
organist and orchestra shared. The author 
conducted. The work was composed a few 
years ago and given for the first time in 
: avia Cathedral in 1907. For this new per- 
formance Cervi used orchestra harps, two 
cornets and three trumpets. BS 
From the standpoint of a deeply religious 
utterance Cervi did not succeed in giving 
that dramatic effect which belongs to the 
great tragedy on Golgotha. The elegiac 
vein, however, prevails in the seventh page, 
together with a stateliness and_ majestic 
plasticity of musical design. The com- 
poser had the intelligence also to guard 
against “omofono” and to strive for unre- 
mitting agreeableness. There was abun- 
dant evidence that he had deliberately 
launched into an elevated sphere, notwith- 
standing the almost voluptuous simplicity 
of the form, adding in some points a power, 
a fullness of idealization not in any way in 
conflict. with the dignity of style. But the 
constant gravity of the movements and the 
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little variety of play of modulations and 
instrumental color sometimes produced 
monotony indeed. 


Cervi an Expert 


Cervi confirmed in every way his right 
as an expert composer of sacred music, a 
very arduous field, which demands dis- 
cipline and special culture—austere and 
sacrificing study. 

The choir was made up of the “Societa 
Gaetano Donizetti” for the male part, and 
the girls hailed from St. Giuseppe. The 
orchestra was composed of amateurs, who 
played satisfactorily. Creditable work was 
done by the soloists, who were also ama- 
teurs. The contralto was Signorina Bar- 
bara, the tenors Riguzi and Laib, the bass 
Bianchini. Maestro Carisco presided at the 
organ and at the harmonium Maestro Mus- 
so. Among those present at the concert 
were Mgr. Mauo, auxiliary bishop of the 
diocese of Milan, and Mgr. Locatelli, rector 
of St. Stephens. 


Rosina Storchio’s Concert 


At the concert of Rosina Storchio, ar- 
ranged by the prince’s family, were 
about two hundred distinguished guests, 
among whom was the Princess Laetitia. 
The distinguished artist, the memory of 
whose many triumphs lives in the hearts of 
music-lovers, gave, as usual,,a varied pro- 
gram. Smiling themes of Mozart vied with 
profound expressions of Schumann, while 
the aristocratic audience was spellbound in 
appreciation of the singer’s powers. The 
surroundings were provided with exquisite 
taste and were well fitted to the elegance 
of the occasion. Signora Becker, a dis- 
tinguished harpist and pianist; Signorina 
Calaso, highly endowed as a composer, and 
Signorina Navone, also a harpist of  re- 
nown, were worthy company for La Stor- 
chio. 

The schools of via Cornasina and via 
Jacopo Dal Verme held, last evening, in 


the school building of via Cornasina, a 
pleasing Verdi commemoration. Signora 
Rizzi spoke of the maestro in a glowing 
eulogy. Then the teacher, A. Lugli, gave 
the famous chorus of “Nabucco” with 400 
male and 400 girl pupils, “The Lombar- 
dians at the First Crusade” and the patri- 
otic and popular chorus “Sound the 
Trumpet.” The performance was bright- 
ened by choice compositions of Verdi, in- 
terpreted by Signora Eliade Maiana Teran- 
ghi. These made a profound impression. 
Requiem Mass at the Politeama 

Not a very large audience—owing to the 
impresario having raised the prices—at- 
tended the requiem mass at the Politeama, 
It is sufficient to record that the interpreta- 
tion of the Verdi masterpiece was worthy 
of praise. Maestro Tanzini conducted with 
noble, artistic zeal. The blending of the 
voices and orchestra at times seemed per- 
fect, and the color of the individual parts 
was brought out with care. The _ so- 
loists, Signore Fidelia- Solaro, Benini and 
Signori Pertite and Quinzi Tapergi demon- 
strated their vocal powers with surpassing 
results. 

This performance of the mass deserves to 
be heard with favor and enthusiasm. It is 
certain that with lower prices it would have 
been, at least, more roundly applauded, al- 
though its value was appreciated by all 
present. A. PONCHIELLI. 





Linguistic Herr Dr. Jordan 
[From the Providence Journal] 


The morning after the last production of 
Dr. Jordan’s operettas he went to the Tal- 
ma Theater in company with Signori 
Sghelli and Iaccolotti, the two tenors who 
had sung for him, and was conversing with 
them in Italian when the stage manager in- 
troduced him to a German musician who 
was present, arranging for a concert in the 
theater, as “another professor.” 

The German professor began to talk in 
German to Dr. Jordan, who also speaks 
that language readily. The conversation 
lasted a moment or so, when Dr. Jordan, 
as he was about to leave, spoke to the stage 
manager. 

“What!” exclaimed the German profes- 
sor. “You speak English, and very vell, 
too!” 











Charles Gilbert Spross and the Song | 
That Made Him Famous in America 





O song by an American in recent years 
has won its way more surely to the 
musical public than a fascinating composi- 
tion known as “Will o’ the Wisp.” From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific one finds it ap- 
pearing on programs of professional and 
amateur singers. It is, in short, one of 
those songs which the public takes to itself 
quite as naturally as in years gone by it 
treasured the works of musicians of the 
older day. And what has won its success? 
Apart from recognizing in it a grateful 
melody, effectively written for the voice, a 
captivating accompaniment and a general 
buoyancy and spirited nature, no connois- 
seur can tell what has gone to make its 
popularity. Futher it may be mentioned 
that its success was not even dreamed of 
by its composer. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, who wrote it, is 
known throughout the country in the dual 
role of composer and pianist. Among his 
best-known songs there are, in addition to 
the “Will o’ the Wisp,” “Yesterday and To- 
day,” “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée,” “Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,” “Jean,” ‘‘l 
Know,” “Ishtar” and “A Song of Steel,” 
songs which find a place on the program of 
our best concert singers. Mr. Spross has 
also written two cantatas, “The Word of 
God,” “The Glory. of the Resurrection,” 


numerous part-songs for mixed, female and 
male voices, anthems, two Te Deums and 
several piano compositions, two for left 
hand alone being among the latest works 
from his pen, 

As accompanist he has played for Mmes. 
l'remstad, Alma Gluck, Mary Garden, 
Johanna Gadski, Schumann-Heink, Anna 
Case, Jeanne Jomelli, Louise Homer, Alice 
Nielsen, also for Pasquale Amato, Evan 
Williams, William Hinshaw, Paul Dufault, 
Idan Beddoe, Orville Harrold and Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist. 

Mr. Spross is a native of New York 
State, his birthplace being in Poughkeepsie. 
or about ten years he has been resident in 
New York, and has acted as organist of 
the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Paterson, N. J. Since the present Spring 
he is organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Poughkeepsie, the most im- 
portant organ position in that city. Mr. 
Spross was accompanist for the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club of New York under Frank 
Damrosch, and the Rubinstein Club, held 
the same position at the meetings of the 
Pleiades Club for many years until this 
Spring, and is at the present time official 
accompanist of the St. Cecilia Club, Victor 
Harris, conductor, and the Mozart Club, 
Arthur Claassen, conductor. A. W. K. 
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Ralph Leopold 


CONCERT PIANIST & TEACHER 
SEASON 1912-13—GERMANY 


SOME BERLIN PRESS COMMENTS: 


Berliner Tageblatt.—Ralph Leopold 
who gave a concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra is a pianist with a solid foundation 
and splendid technical ability. 

National Zeitung.—The concert of .. . 
Ralph Leopold, who played the next day also 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, was quite 
another matter. This young American can 
honorably stand the test of the severest critic 
Never was the beauty and clearness of his 
playing disturbed by a harsh tone, not even 
in his utmost fortissimo. He played Chopin 
Concerto in E minor without a single trace of 
sentimentality, and yet with expression and 
noble conception. After having also inter 
preted Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie with great 
virtuosity and fine esprit, he earned stormy 
applause from his hearers. 

Borsenzeitung.—In the Sing Academy 
last evening, we heard Ralph Leopold play to 
the accompaniment of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The rendition of the Concerto in 
E minor by Chopin and the Hungarian Fantasie 
by Liszt, which together with Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor, composed his program, 
showed the artist to be the possessor of splendid 
Ss ability as well as evident musical 
talent. 

Staatsburgerzeitung.—Let us. close 
with the very talented pianist Ralph Leopold, 
who played with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
displaying in the Concertos by Chopin and 
Rubinstein, a pure technic, and an intelligent, 
conscientious interpretation. 

Die Post.—On Saturday evening in the 
Sing Academy, a young American, Ralph Leo 
pold, played, accompanied by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the baton of Dr. E, Kunwald 
This young pianist who has received his in 
struction from Madame Stepanoff, pupil of 
Leschetizky, had already appeared here in 
public four years ago. He has developed his 
musical talents to a gratifying degree. Mr 
Leopold mastered his program, which in its 
selection proved something monumental, in a 
surprising manner. He is a soulful player and 
seemingly an earnest and zealous servant of 
art. He shows great warmth and natural 
feeling, these being most noticeable in the 
Andante of the Rubinstein D minor Concerto, 
as well as the Romanze and Rondo of the 
Concerto in E minor by Chopin. He played 
these three movements with sure musical feel- 
ae great intensity and dazzlingly brilliant 
technic. 

Allgemeine Musikzeitung. — This 
work was followed by a worthy interpretation 
of the ever fresh Concerto in E minor by 
Chopin, which from the technical standpoint 
was given an excellent presentation by Mr. 
Leopold. The great clarity in the exposition, 
supported a clean and elegant technic, and a 
fine feeling for rhythmical effects. One _ is 
fully justified in expecting this magnificent 
talent to develop into significant prominence 

Volkszeitung.—In Ralph Leopold (Bech 
stein Hall), I made the acquaintance of a 
young artist of unusual ability and great gifts. 
In the interpretation of the Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue by Bach von Biilow, and the 
B flat major Sonate by L. Schytte, he dis 
played a flawless technic, beautiful tone which 
is rich in color, and an unusually pronounced 
feeling for rhythm. 
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PUBLIC EXAMINATION 
FOR ZIEGLER PUPILS 


Prominent Judges Mark Students 
on Points for Their Work in 
Test Recital 


A novel way of examining pupils has been 
successfully introduced by the Ziegler In- 
stitute of Normal Singing, New York. In- 
stead of holding a recital at the studios an 
examination-recital was given at Rumford 
Hall on June 19. The idea of a public ex- 
amination was to get a thorough exhibition 
of the examinee’s abilities in the presence 
of a critical audience, including the judges. 
lt was felt that if the students could over- 
come the nervousness that such a test is 
bound to create and give a fair account of 
themselves it would be quite evident that 
they had reached a favorable degree of 
self-control and confidence, most essential 
for an artist. Almost everyone of Mme. 
Ziegler’s pupils succeeded in keeping calm 
and collected, and they gave an excellent 
account of their abilities. 

The Ziegler Institute has obtained a char- 
ter from the Board of Regents of the State 
of New York, which grants the permission 
to give certificates of competency and dip- 
lomas of graduation. The examination of 
June 19 accordingly resulted in one gradua- 
tion, Emma C. Nagel, of Boston, Mass. 
High-grade certificates were granted to 
Mrs. Jean Bettmann, of New York; Marion 
Bertolet, of Philadelphia; J. Henry Briggs, 
of England; Mrs. Homer Brookins, of Ber- 
nardsWille; Charles T. Floyd, from Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; Blanche Hine; Suzanne 
La Homa, from Muskogee, Okla.; Lucille 
Linnie Love, of Seattle, and Isa MacGuire, 
from Scotland, while students’ certificates 
were given to Misses Claire Gillespie and 
Augusta Stoll. 

The list of judges, made up of persons 
who were competent to appraise the sing- 
ing from various points of view, included 
the following: Gustav L. Becker, ex-presi- 
dent of New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association; Edward Berge, president of 
Fraternal Order of Musicians; A. S. Blum- 
garten, M.D., specialist for respiratory or- 
gans; Charles D’Albert, orchestral conduct 
or; Anthony Du Bots, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company; Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
publisher and tormer opera singer; Max 
Halperson, critic of Staats-Zeitung; M. H. 
Hanson, musical manager; Dr. Joseph Ken- 
nefick, throat specialist, and Miss South- 
worth and Morris Clark, representing 
musical publications. These judges were 
asked to mark the students upon points for 
tone production, pure diction, interpreta- 
tion and personality. Among the note- 
worthy achievements were those of J. 
Henry Briggs, who sang Rubinstein’s 
“Asra’ in a rich, well-trained basso and 
Ronald’s “Life” in a spirited manner; Lin 
nie Lucille Love, who proved to be the 
possessor of a fine soprano and delivered 
Verdi’s “Ah fors é lui” from “Traviata” 
in truly professional style, later taking part 
in the “Quartet” from “Martha,” in which 
she displayed good _histrionic abilities ; 
Suzanne La Homa, who displayed a splen- 
did personality, an equally good voice; Mr. 
Charles Floyd, who was found to be a 
very pleasing tenor; Mrs. Jean Bettman 
who was heard advantageously in Rossini’s 
“Inflamatus,” accompanied by a solo quar- 
tet. Emma C. Nagel revealed much tempera- 
ment and sang the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” in an unusually creditable manner, 
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TYPIFIES THE ERA OF WOMAN IN MUSIC 
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Ida Divinoff, in Photographic Variations—Above: Miss Divinoff (No. 3), Sascha 
Culbertson (No. 1), Louis Schmidt, of Chicago (No. 2), and Other Sevcik Pupils 


at Pisek, Bohemia; Below: “A Girl and a Fiddle” 


Friend on Shipboard 


HAT “this is the age of woman” is a 
platitude often repeated in these 
suffragistic days, and there is one phase of 
music in which women seem to be coming 
particularly to the fore, that is, in the violin 
world. Ida Divinoff, the young Russian 
violinist, is a specific instance of the in 
gratiating appeal of that attractive combi- 
nation, “a girl and a violin.” Aside from 
the instinctive emotional qualities which 
enable a woman to draw the very soul 
fromthe fiddle, her personality may exert 
a charm upon her hearers quite impossible 
to violinists of the masculine gender. 
Miss Divinoff showed the potentiality of 
the feminine violinist in her joint appear- 


and the Violinist with a 


ances of the past season with John Me 
Cormack, the Irish tenor. In these recitals 
the intense Rusian nature of Miss Divinoff 
alternated most effectively with the warm 
Celtic personality of Mr. McCormack, and 
aside from the advantageous results of this 
contrast, the young violinist gave such a 
thorough demonstration of her marked 
gifts as to score an emphatic success on her 
Own account, 

This young musician has the advantage 
of having been a Sevcik pupil, and she is 
shown in the upper picture reproduced 
above as one of a group of that Bohemian 
master’s students. Miss Divinoff has lately 
been in Chicago working on her répertoire 
for her coming concert tour. 





and Isa MacGuire, who did especially well 
in the “Martha” Quartet, beside being 
pleasing in Brahm’s “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer.” The womens’ chorus of 
ten pupils acquitted itself creditably in 
Taubert’s “A Cradle Song” and did still 
better in Grieg’s ‘ ‘Spring.’ 





Boston Violinist to Tour with Pavlowa 
Helen Keller, a Boston girl, who won 
honors as a violinist at the Royal Acad- 


emy of Music in Berlin, has been engaged 


by Max Rabinoff as an added feature of 
Anna Pavlowa’s American tour in her 
classic dance répertoire next season. Miss 
Keller will play between the acts of the 
ballets, accompanied by the symphony or 
chestra under the direction of Theodore 
Stier. 

When Melba recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her début at 
Covent Garden she received a message of 
congratulation from King George 
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TO BE LOS ANGELES 
ORCHESTRA LEADER 


Violinist Tandler to Succeed Con- 
ductor Hamilton—-Two Choruses 
Close Season 


Los ANGELES, Cal., June 14.—The newly 
chosen board of directors of the Symphony 
Society has elected to the position of mus- 
ical director Adolf Tandler, a young vio- 
linist who has been in Los Angeles for two 
or three years. Mr. Tandler is a member 
of the Brahms Quintet and several of his 
compositions were played by the orchestra 
which he is now chosen to direct, when it 
was under Mr. Hamilton. 


Mr. Tandler was elected to this post in 
the face of a request from the members of 
the orchestra to the symphony board to ap 
point to the position Henry Schoenefeld, a 
conductor of wide experience. Having 
played under his direction at different times, 
the men knew his ability. It is understood 
that the present appointment was made 
from motives of economy, the finances of 
the organization not being sufficiently strong 
to justify the appointment of any one of 
the foreign applicants, who would require 
a salary much larger than the one to be 
paid the new appointee. 

Mr. Tandler will have a fertile field for 
work with this orchestra, which has played 
together so long under Harley Hamilton- 
sixteen years. The coming two years will 
see some “big things doing” on the Pacific 
Coast and this may prove a great oppor 
tunity for the new conductor. 

Two of the Los Angeles choruses closed 
their seasons with concerts last week at 
the Behymer Auditorium, the first being the 
Orpheus Club. The leading selection of 
the Orpheus program was the “Crusaders,” 
by MacDowell, and also one number was 
given from the pen of Edwin Earle, a local 
pianist. Assisting this chorus ot hiity sing- 
ers, led by J. P. Dupuy, was the “Massenet” 
Quartet, consisting of Mmes. Bernard and 
Mills and Messrs. Russell and Campbell. 
Solos also were sung by Mrs. Bernard. 
Part of the program was made up of ex- 
cerpts from De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” 

On the following Wednesday the women 
of the Lyric Club presented a fine program 
under J. Batiste Poulin. The leading num- 
ber was Bemberg’s “Death of Joan of Arc,” 
and a new composition was Frederick Stev 
enson’s “Dance of the Fays,’ on words 
from Drake's “Culprit Fay.” The hundred 
women of this club sang together with un- 
usually close attention to the finer shadings. 
The chorus has both body of tone and 
finesse of nuance. 

At this concert Homer Grunn was the 
leading soloist. He is a pianist of good 
taste and discretion and his compositions 
embody musical ideas. He played three of 
them and showed his constructive ability 
as well as his skill in performance. His 
encore number was Godard’s “En Route,’ 
played with virtuosity. Mrs. Marjorie 
Webber, soprano, appeared in solos and 
proved an attractive addition to the local 
singing force. Mrs. McCune sang “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ Mrs. Hennion 
Kobinson accompanied, playing all the piano 
work for the choruses trom ames x oo 
does for all the Lyric concerts. W. 





Austin Conradi Back from Berlin 


BALTIMORE, June 23.—Austin Conrad, 
Baltimore pianist, has returned from 
Kurope, where most of his time was spent 
in Berlin studying and giving recitals. Dur 
ing the Summer he will teach piano at the 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautauqua, N. \ 
as assistant to Irne st tlutcheson.. 


W. J. R. 
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WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN 


Claude Cunningham, of national renown as a singer 
and man of letters, in a communication says: “In 
giving out, at the State Convention of. Music Teachers 
at Saratcga, the figures showing that the national bill 
for music every year approximates $600,000,000, the 
editor of MusicaL AMERICA did a great work. The 
figures came as a surprise even to those intimately 
associated with the musical world as well as the musical 
industries. They were astounding, certainly, even to 
music lovers. Their publication will go far to place 
the musical life of this country properly before the 
nations of the world. For they are sure to be widely 
quoted and commented upon, not only in this country, 
but abroad, where possibly they may meet with criti- 
cism and some doubt as to their reliability.” 

Mr. Cunningham voices the opinions of the musical 
world in this matter, for the editor of Musicat AMERICA 
has been in receipt, not only of hundreds of newspaper 
notices, articles, reviews and editorials, but of a vast 
number of communications congratulating him and ex- 











pressing satisfaction. 

Stephen Fiske, oldest dramatic and musical critic in 
New York, for years connected with the New York 
Herald, and later well known as the manager of English 
opera here and in England, says in a recent issue ot 
The Field Illustrated: “John C. Freund, after forty 
years of editing and criticism in London and New York, 
has come into his own. At least, he has been accepted 
by the entire press as an authority on musical matters. 
He made his first deep impression by demonstrating in 
the New York Jimes that American music teachers had 
attained equality with those of Europe. The figures he 
gives that Americans spend on music in a year are 
stupendous; but Mr. Freund has verified them by expert 
computation and by the assistance of the official bureau 
of statistics. Most impressive of all is Mr. Freund’s 
deduction that the largest amount of this bill is spent 
for tuition, pianos, talking-machines—that is, for music 
in the American home.” 

As the editor of Musitcat AmerIcaA said at the close 
of his address to the teachers at Saratoga: “I came 
here for several reasons. First, to show how utterly 
unjust, how unfounded is the slur so often cast at the 
American people—that they are purely commercial, in- 
dustrial, mere dollar hunters, without taste and culture, 
with no love for music as an art, except it come to them 
in the form of some European celebrity, whom they go 





to hear more out of curiosity than anything else. Then 
came here to. giye. you new courage, more faith in 
yourselves; to tell you—to show you and prove to you— 
what music means to-day to the American people, and 
consequently, what the American music teacher means 
in the national life. Finally; 1.came-here in the hope 
that;<in revealing the true situation with regard to the 
aspiration of the Ametitan people for a musical educa- 


_ 


tion, I amight: do” sémething for the social uplift of the’ 


nnd teicher, who, you know, has always been looked 
upon nfoéfe«or less as a parasite. As -for the social 
standing of the musician and teacher, we all know -what 
that has been. It’ will henceforth be different.” 

When the ‘figurés. given out’ by the editor of Musicat 
AMERICA become morevand more understood through 
the exploitation whichzis being { given them by the press, 
their effect will be far-reaching. They will prove to be 
a tremendous factor in further developing the wonderful 
musical uplift which this country has seen in the last 


- generation; an uplift so vast, so widespread, that one 


scarcely dares forecast what will happen within the 
next decade even. 





A NEW AMERICAN SYMPHONY 


The opportunity for the American composer afforded 
by the Norfolk Festival has brought forth that rare 
apparition, a new American symphony. It is entitled 
“New England,” is from the pen and imagination of 
no less distinguished a composer than Edgar Stillman 


. Kelley, and was described in detail in MusicAL AMERICA 


Henry F. Gilbert’s “Negro Rhapsody” was 
but the American 


of June 14. 
also forthcoming at the festival, 
symphony is our present theme. 

The career of the symphony has not been one of 
particular glory in America. Mr. Damrosch remarked 
some years ago that American composers return from 
European study, write one symphony, and then quit. 
The reason for this, it may be added, is plain. The 
pupils are stuffed with the classic tradition in Europe, 
and are led to feel that nothing but an essay in the 
symphonic form can give them the status they yearn 
for. Their first symphony thus springs from no 
creative need, and naturalMy and inevitably fails. The 
composer discovers quickly either that he is no sym- 
phonist or that no one is urging him to produce sym- 
phonies, or perhaps that the symphony is not a timely 
form for American music, and so no second symphony 
appears. Or perhaps the difficulties of earning a living 
render impossible any such gloriously unpractical task 
as composing a symphony. Whatever the particular 
cause of his destiny, the young American composer 
soon finds that it is not good for his health to write 
symphonies. 

George W. Chadwick has long since given up writing 
symphonies. Others have followed suit, in some in- 
stances with the belief that the symphony is a worn-out 
form. Henry Hadley has heroically persisted with 
symphonic writing, until that form has come to reflect 
Arne Oldberg has 
won a prize with his first symphony, a work un- 
fortunately still unknown to concert-goers. There are 
other American symphonies, but none to make people 
rise and exclaim “At last a living symphony out of the 
heart of America!”’ 

Such an event waits upon the American composer 
who shall have outgrown his first symphonic disap- 


his mature qualities as a composer. 


pointment, who shall have preserved both his will and 
his deep love of the art of music through the dis- 
heartening circumstances of musical life, and who 
finally brings his full powers to bear upon the ex- 
pression of a fresh American vision of music. 

Mr. Stillman Kelley has struck roots into the puri- 
tanical and seemingly unpromising soil of New Eng- 
land for his new symphony. There is, however, plenty 
of material there for musical expression, if it can but 
be viewed from without the puritanical consciousness. 
How deeply the new symphony may impress America 
But it is a step in the right 
of the art, and 
the maturity, the three factors requisite for achieve- 


it is too early to say. 
direction, and shows the will, the love 


ment. America is certain to have composers who will 
trend toward the composition of absolute music as an 
ideal (even if it is slightly programatic, as in the case of 
Mr. Stillman Kelley’s symphony) and with their artistic 
maturity will come American symphonies which will 
command attention. 





MUSIC IN NEW YORK’S FOURTH 


So far has the new form of celebrating the Fourth of 
July made headway that in New York in the present 
year it has been unanimously voted to do away with 
all fireworks. This means the saving of expense in 
that direction, and that the effort and expenditure will 
be made for other forms of festivity and celebration, 
among which music must necessarily play a very im- 
portant part. The music committee is already at work, 
and promises to make the day memorable in its musical 
aspects. 

The statistics of the movement for the new Fourth 


show a phenomenal progress. The battle in the main 
has been won, and in another year or so the old Fourth 
will be practically a thing of the past. From now on 
it should be the aim to make the celebration con- 
structive, and to this end there is no better means than 
music, exe™ 
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The Hadley Brothers and Tina Lerner 


Reports from Europe indicate that Henry Hadley, 
the composer and the conductor of the San Francisco 
Orchestra, is winning high distinction through his ap- 
pearances as “guest conductor” with prominent or- 
chestras. The snapshot reproduced herewith shows 
Mr. Hadley on the left; Tina Lerner, the pianist, who 
was soloist on the occasion of his London Symphony 
Orchestra engagement, and Arthur Hadley, the ’cellist. 


Gabrilowitsch—Mark Twain’s daughter, Mrs. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens), sang last season in 
several German cities, and one of the newspapers re- 
ferred to her as “a Russian lady,” while another spoke 
of her “Slavic temperament.” 


Spencer—Eleanor Spencer is not only gifted in 
music but possesses a decided gift for drawing and 
painting. Some of her efforts with the brush have 
called forth the claim from a celebrated portrait painter, 
that she could be an equally fine artist with the brush 
as on the keyboard. ; 


Macmillen—Francis Macmillen, the American violin- 
ist, is at present resting in preparation for his forth- 
coming tour of this country at Coxyde, Belgium, where 
he is taking great interest in the resort’s newest sport 
called sand boating. He expects to participate in the 
races there in August. 


Parlow—‘“Kathleen Parlow’s personality,” said a re 
cent commentator, “is reflected in her playing, her 
manner of speech, her whole mode of living. Without 
having in her manner the slightest trace of imperti- 
nence, she, nevertheless, possesses an air of assurance 
that makes the audience feel it is hearing not a sensa 
tion but an artist of the foremost rank.” 


Hammerstein—E. A. V. Stanley, the new owner of 
the London Opera House, states that while the property 
is now entirely British-owned, the bust of the builder, 
Oscar Hammerstein, will continue to adorn the facade. 
“T would not part with it for the world,” he says. Mr. 
Stanley intends that the house shall continue to produce 
American extravaganza, with American music and 
scenic effects. 


Butt—When Clara Butt sang in Buda-Pesth last year 
a local paper called her the greatest of living con- 
traltos, but disqualified the article for “press notice” 
purposes by referring to the English singer as “Klary 
Buttove.” Mme. Butt was greatly amused at this 
Bohemianization of her name, while Kennerley Rum- 
ford, her baritone husband, was aggrieved because his 
name was not given a Bohemian twist as well. 


Cadman—Eighteen young women of Franklin, Pa., 
recently formed a Cadman Choral Club, in honor of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer. It is the 
intention of the club to give a complete series of Cad- 
man concerts. The opening number of the first con- 
cert was his famous “Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
while “The Geranium Bloom” was sung from manu- 
script by Emma Kiskaddon. The conductor is Florence 
Wiley-Zerbe. 


Melba—The London Express has been publishing 
letters from various prominent persons in answer to 
the question, “What do you consider the greatest 
moment of your life?” and Mme. Melba has written a 
reply which shows that she has had two “greatest 
moments” on opposite sides of the world. One was 
the welcome she received when she returned to 
Australia after sixteen years’ absence and the other her 
splendid reception at Covent Garden, which marked 
“ twenty-fifth anniversary of her first appearance 
there. 
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York Spaniards 
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SPANISH “ZARZUELA” FOR NEW YORK 


New Company Organized to Exploit the National Form of Opera 
and Introduce Other Modern Spanish Music to Americans-— 
Distinctive Qualities of the School —Moorish Influence—Local 
Flavor Strongly Marked—-A Notable Season Promised for New 


NARODNY 








NEW musical era of vigorous na- 
tionalistic schools is dawning upon 
New York, and the songs of many nations 
are rising ever increasingly from the shad- 
ows of the city’s skyscrapers and tenement- 


~ 


houses. 

The Spanish Theater Company, associ- 
ated with the Pan-American Philharmonic 
Society, managed and directed by Joseph 
M. Lacalle, the distinguished Spanish- 
American composer and musical authority, 
is the newest national organization in the 
city and should provide a great novelty for 
music-loving New Yorkers and especial 
satisfaction for the Spanish colony during 
next season. The organization of this com- 
pany has just been effected and this is prac- 
tically the first public announcement of it. 
A special feature of the venture will be the 
production of the real Spanish zarzuelas, 
national musical comedies, which make up 
the répertoire of most theaters in Spain. 

No other nation has anything exactly 
like a zarzuela, which is quite different 
from a musical comedy. or operatic farce, 
as we know it. Each zarzuela reflects the 
customs, humor and spirit of the district 
in which it is written and produced. It 
is thus strictly local in character and on 
this account, it usually happens that an 
Andalusian, not understanding its humor 
or satire, does not care for a Castilian 
sarzuela and vice versa. Like a Spanish 
dish, this sarzuela is extremely spicy and 
of pungent tropical flavor. Usually treat- 
ing a vital subject of the day and set in the 
form of a one-act play, a zarzuela seldom 
lasts more than an hour; two or three are 
required to make up an evening’s entertain- 
ment. The sarzuela-grande, in three acts, 
is no longer popular. It is in the zarzuela 
that one sees the finest Spanish dancing 
and singing. 

“Tt is particularly the zarzuela that I in- 
tend to introduce to American audiences,” 
explained Mr. Lacalle to the writer. 
“However, I mean to produce also Spanish 
grand operas and instrumental novelties. 
The Spanish school of modern composers 
is very little known in this country, and our 
new music is very interesting because of 
its strong nationalism. The most powerful 
creators of modern Spanish music are, 
in my opinion, Tomas Breton, Ruperto 
Chapi S. Giner, Jubiaurre, Filipo Pedrell 
and Gomes, the latter a South American, 
and their works are all well seasoned with 
a nationalistic flavor. 


100,000 in New York 


“No less than one hundred thousand of 
New York’s population speak Spanish,” 
continued Mr. Lacalle. “Many of them are 
South and Central Americans but there are 
also many native Spaniards. The majority 
are of the intellectual class, for there are 
few Spanish workingmen here. On this 
account we are the more assured of the 
success of our enterprise.” 

Unlike most other foreign colonies in 
New York, the Spaniards have no particu- 
lar headquarters. Many of the musicales 
given by Mr. Lacalle have taken place at 
hotels or theaters. The performances of 
his newly founded organization will be 
given at a theater which has not been 
definitely decided upon. Mr. Lacalle will 
make a Spanish chorus of mixed voices a 
feature of his productions. 

Spanish music thus far has been heard in 
this city principally through the various 
musical evenings arranged by Mr. Lacalle, 
either in connection with the Circulo Lit- 
erario Hispano, the leaders of which, M. 
Iturralde and Gonzales Zeledon, have ex- 
tensively championed their native music, or 
with an independent organization managed 
by himself. But those performances have 


been purely instrumental or vocal, and 
there has been no attempt to bring for- 
ward zarsuelas or operas. 

Peculiarities of modern Spanish music 
are its gay rhythms and passionately exotic 
melodies. In contrast to all other nations, 
the Spaniards sing and dance only in mo- 
ments of extreme hilarity and joy. There 





Joseph M. Lacalle, Director of the New 
Spanish Theater Company, Organized 
to Present Modern Spanish Music to 
New Yorkers 


is conveyed in their music the impression 
of a picturesque and alluring background, 
as though one were looking upon a gay 
Spanish landscape, romantic old castles and 
monasteries. Most of the Spanish songs 
sound as if they could be danced, but out 
in a setting of wild nature and not in con- 
ventional concert halls. 


A Moorish Stamp 


“Spanish music to a great extent bears 
a Moorish stamp,” said Mr. Lacalle. “You 
feel the Moorish element, especially in the 
Andalusian melodies. The influence of the 
Arab upon the musical development of 
Spain has been enormous.” 

In trying to discern the Arab element in 
modern Spanish music, I caught certain 
melodic turns, absent in Italian, French, 
German and Russian music, and certain 
strains that were uniquely romantic, lan- 
gourous or fiery. In discussing the sub- 
ject with Spanish authorities I found that 
the music of the Arabs had been assidu- 
ously cultivated and patronized at the 
Court of Cordova. It played such an im- 
portant part that the Spaniards even 
adopted the Arab instruments kiutara, as 
their guitar, and al-oud, as their lute. The 
introduction of those instruments into 
Spanish folk music was so _ thoroughly 
made that they have to a great extent 
moulded the melodies, for most of the 
Spanish folk songs sound best when ac- 
companied on a guitar. 

Although the Moor was banished at the 
end of the fifteenth century his influence 
still survives in the music of southern 
Spain, as lasting, it may be, as the Alham- 
bra at Granada, and as characteristic as 
the thousand columns of the Mosque at 
Cordova. This influence has ever been 
noticeable in Spanish church music, which 
sounds like the very antithesis of the church 
music of other nations. There is a chapel 
in the Cathedral of Toledo, where even 
to-day the church music is purely Arabic, 
although in most other places it has been 
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greatly influenced by the Gregorian chants. 
Color System in Notation 


Instead of dividing the scale of the 
octave, as we do, into twelve semi-tones, 
the Arabs divided it into seventeen more 
delicate intervals. They had a very curious 
form of musical notation, moreover, in 
which, while the notes were known by the 
names of certain letters of the alphabet, 
their duration was indicated by colors. 
Thus green was the longest note and may 
be said to have represented the breve; 
dark blue, the minimum; pink indicated 
the lesser duration of the semi-breve; yel- 
low, the crochet; black, the quaver, and 
pale-blue the senu-qwaver. 

It seems rather strange that we of north- 
ern nations have so ignored Spain’s musi- 
cal individuality, and few people know that 
a Spaniard, Don Juan de Tapia, in 1537, 
in Naples, founded the Conservatorio della 
Madonna di Soretto, the first systematic 
and scientific school of music in Italy and 
the model of all similar institutions that 
have since been established in Europe. 











Tomas Breton, One of the Foremost 
Spanish Composers of To-day 


Spanish compositions of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were of a sacred char- 
acter. The golden age of popular music 
in Spain was the fifteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, when the art was cultivated at 
the courts and castles of Aragon, while the 
pleasure-loving population of Valencia, 
Provence and Catalonia held in high es- 
teem their Gaya Ciencias, the troubadours, 
who were versemakers, singers and com- 
posers. In Castile music was more an 
aristocratic pastime than in Aragon. AIl- 
fonso X was one of the greatest patrons 
of music, as was also Isabella, and no less 
than forty singers, and a large number of 


performers on organs, clavichords and 
lutes were constantly employed at their 
courts. 


However, Andalusia must be considered 
the cradle of national music of Spain. 
Long before the Roman conquest, the mu- 
sic and musicians of this pleasure-loving 
province was renowned in Italy as well as 
other European courts. A company of 
Gaditanian singers and dancers was a 
necessary adjunct in the entertainments of 
every wealthy Roman host in the critical 
days of the Empire. The popular Anda- 
lusian melodies, partly derived from the 
\rabs, are generally founded upon a series 
of unusual intervals, partaking of the char- 
acter of Phrygian and Mixolydian modes. 


Leading Modern Operas 


According to Mr. Lacalle, the most con- 
spicuous of modern Spanish operas are 
“La Dolores,” by Tomas Breton; “Mar- 
gareta la tornera,” by Ruperto Chapi; “El 
Fantasma,” by S. Giner; “Christobal 
Colon,” by Ilanos; “Ledia,” by Jubiaurre, 
and “Los Pereneos,” by Filipe Pedrell. As 
far as I could familiarize myself with the 
piano scores of these works, they impressed 
me with their originality, the richness of 
the vein they cultivate and unusualness of 
their semi-adventurous, semi-tropical fla- 
vor. Some of them were instinct with 
fiery, savage and dazzling life of the south. 
Breton’s “La Dolores” caresses the senses 
occasionally like a balmy breeze from fra- 
grant Castilian gardens, and then again 
the popular rhythm of zarzuelas would be 
in marked evidence. “Los Pereneos,” by 
Pedrell, conveyed a vivid picture of medi- 
eval Spain. Just which of these two 
operas will be produced by the New York 
Spanish Theater Company next season is 
still uncertain. 


I was myself most deeply impressed by 


“Los Pereneos,” which illustrated the 
stormy era in Spanish history (about 
1285), when the Panissars fought the 


l‘rench in the eastern Pyrenees. Images of 
cruel inquisitors, clanking chains, pictur- 
esque castles, with their gay grandees and 
soldiers boasting of their battles emerged 
from the story and music. Especially 
thrilling is the second act, in which an 
old gypsy, dressed as a page, comes to a 
monastery where the son of Comte de 
Foix is concealed as a monk, refusing to 
take any part in the defence of his native 
land. When he tells the gypsy he will not 
leave the monastery, the latter evokes the 
spirit of the old Comte to exhort his cow- 
ardly son to remember his vows. The 
music haunts the listener. It includes ex- 
tremely powerful choral passages, and the 
instrumental part is a perpetual variation 
of Arab and Catalanian folk melodies, 
now one, now another predominating. 


The Local Flavor 


There is no other music so strictly local 
as that of Spain. The northern Spanish 
composer and his southern brother have 
nothing in common save the sense of tune- 
fulness and certain proficiency in matters 
of technic It is as hard for the Galician 
composer to be gay as for the Andalusian 
to be morbid. The rhythm of the songs 
of the Basque Province differs altogether 
from that nertaining in other parts of 
Spain. It is strangely expressive of the 
snirit of the wild and brigand-ridden land. 
In Galicia, where the gallegada is the 
popular song, a certain strain of sadness 
pervades the music of the people. Some 
measures are in quick time, a very frenzy 
of movement, others are slow and stately. 

A queer type of Spanish music is that 
associated with a feria, festival of a county 
or town, in memory of a local saint. | 
was told by a Spaniard that Sarasate, the 
great violinist, who was a native of Pam- 
paluna, in Navarre, rarely missed the feria, 
held annually in that city in honor of St. 
Fermin. He would go to his old home and 
play in inns or popular public places that 
his fellow-townsmen might dance the local 
jota, just as though he had achieved no 
greater success than falls to the wandering 
guitarrero, of Andalusian byways. For 
that week at least the world-famous vio- 
linist was as simple a child of nature as 
any one of those gathered to honor Pam- 
paluna’s patron saint, and the applause of 
his old friends was dearer to him than the 
plaudits of Paris, London or New York. 





GOUNOD REALISM 


Old Men’s Chorus in “Faust” Given 


with Septuagenarians 


Albert Visetti, who is the subject of an 
interesting biographical sketch in the Lon- 


don Musical Times, was with Gounod 
when “Faust” was first staged there. He 
relates the following incident: 

“Gounod’s attention to detail was re 
markable. Not being pleased with the 


realism of the old men’s chorus in Act II 
he asked what could be done. So the idea 
struck me of going to the different alms- 
houses and collecting any vocal vieillards 
that happened at that moment to be stage- 
struck. I was successful in my quest, and 
was instrumental in putting on the stage 
fifteen or twenty débutants of between 
seventy and eighty. I have heard this 
chorus many times since, but have always 
missed the realistic truth of that occasion.” 

Students of singing owe a good deal of 


useful advice to Mr. Visetti. Here is a 
sample reprinted in the New York Eve- 
ning Post: 

“First of all, you need health. You can- 


not be a singer without health. Then you 
need a certain kind of throat. The Italian 
throat, the German throat, can stand more 
than the English throat. And if I were 
giving advice at all I would say that each 
person should commence in his own coun- 


try. You know the silly habit of sending 
a person to Germany or Italy in the first 
instance. Perfectly fatal. You may have 
the best masters for the piano and the 
most indifferent masters for the voice 
And it is all wrong You should begin 
with your own country, with your own 
tongue. You should have the best mas- 
ters. And after you have acquired the 


language of the foreign country you wish 
to go to, after you know a little about its 
history and atmosphere—why, then, being 
sure of yourself, you might go to'Italy or 
to Germany; but to go there first, before 
there was promise of success, before there 
was knowledge, that would be quite fatal.” 


Walter Hyde, the tenor, is engaged for 
the next tour Ernst Denhoff is to make of 
England and Scotland, giving a Strauss 
and Wagner répertoire in English 
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CARUSO’S “SUGAR DOLL” 
WINS A COURT DECREE 


Reversal of Decision in Suit That Re- 
sulted Originally in Favor of Tenor 
and Against Milan Shop Girl 


Rome, June 21.—Enrico Caruso’s troubles 
in connection with the $50,000 breach of 
promise suit brought against him by Elisa 
Ganelli, the Milan shop girl, are not yet 
over. The Milan Court of Appeals has just 
handed down a decree reversing the lower 
court which last year denied Signorina 
Ganelli damages. The higher court sustains 
the decision of the lower court in not pro- 
viding damages for the injury to the fair 
name of the plaintiff but gives out the 
opinion that, while the relations between the 
tenor and the shop girl were very repre- 
hensible, the girl is entitled to recover the 
money which she spent in fitting herself 
out to become Mrs. Caruso. 

A new trial is ordered for the purpose 
of ascertaining how much the plaintiff is 
entitled to for her expenses prior to the 
expected marriage and it is decreed that it 
shall take place as soon as Caruso returns 
to Italy. 

Trial of the original suit took place about 
a year ago and letters from Caruso con- 
taining earnest protestations of devotion 
were introduced in evidence. Caruso sent 
Signorina Ganelli many photographs of 
himself and his children and addressed her 
by such names as “Dear Sweet Thing,” 
“Little Sugar Doll” and “My Little Treas- 
ure.” 

Among the ardent expressions quoted 
from the letters was this: 

“Tell me are your tresses very, very long, 
indeed. Do you know why I ask? Because 
I have a mad burning and longing to tie 
myself up, hand and foot, with them and 
never regain my freedom. 

Here is a "assage from another letter: 

“You will see what I will do when you 
are my wife. How beautiful it will be. 
You shall be my little queen, and I your 
faithful and devoted slave.” 








ST. LOUIS COMMENCEMENTS 





Number of Graduates Reaches High 
Mark—Two Symphony Soloists 
Engaged 


Sr. Louis, June 21.—The last two weeks 
have been spent mostly in graduating re- 
citals and commencements, which have in- 
cluded exercises by the Kroeger School of 
Music, Conrath’s, Beethoven, Strassberge: 
and Missouri Conservatories. The season 
has been very successful and the number of 
graduates compares favorably with that of 
former years. 

The Symphony Society has not yet sent 
out its prospectus for the coming season, 
but Manager Gaines says that the subscrip- 
tions are considerably ahead of those re- 
ceived at the same period last year. But 
two soloists have been definitely engaged. 
They are Fritz Kreisler, the famous violin- 
ist, and Harold Bauer, the English pianist, 
both of whom are great “drawing-cards” 
here. It has practically been decided that 
the orchestra will make several tours, so 
successful was the one last May to the 
Southwest. 

The third annual convention of the 
American Guild of Violinists will be held 
here next week. H. W. C. 





Helen Allen Hunt’s Pupils in Concert 


Boston, June 21.—Pupils of Helen Allen 
Hunt gave a pleasing recital in Huntington 
Chambers Hall on the evening of Friday, 
June 6. The final number “In Springtime,” 
by Mabel W. Daniels, with solos by Flor- 
ence Hale and Mrs. Barbara Lee was a 
feature of the evening, the chorus work 
being evenly balanced and otherwise ad- 
mirably done. Mrs. Minerva L. Felton and 


Mary H. French furnished accompani- 
ments, 

Each year Mrs. Hunt’s pupils include 
more professional singers. After a Sum- 
mer of well merited rest Mrs. Hunt will 


teaching in the Pierce Building, 
on September 23. 


W.H.L. 


resume 
Huntington avenue, 





Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora’s Pupil Engage 
for Herbert Operetta 


Vivienne Wessell, a young soprano who 
received her entire training from Mme. 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, the well-known vocal 


teacher and grand opera singer, has been 
engaged to play a principal part in “Sweet- 
hearts,” the new Victor Herbert musical 
comedy. 





Acoustics and Lighting of Milwaukee 
Auditorium to Be Improved 


June 20—The large main 
in which many of 


MILWAUKEE, 
hall of the Auditorium, 
the most important musical events ever 
held in this city have taken place, will be 
altered this Summer at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. The too resonant acous- 


grams 
Casals in London. 


tic properties of the hall have in the past 
prevented the securing of the best results 
from operas, concerts and speeches, and it 
is planned to install more absorbent ma- 
terial in the interior finishing. The light- 
ing of the big hall is not altogether satis- 
factory and arrangements have been made 
with a St. Louis concern to have an illu- 
mination engineer look over the situation 
and suggest changes. The ceiling is now 
studded with some seven or eight hundred 
electric globes, and the glare, while serving 
excellently to illuminate the big hall, is 
trying on the eyes of an audience. One 
solution now being considered is to install 
a modern improved chandelier or what 
is known as a reflector unit, which throws 
the light where desired, at the same time 
greatly softening and reducing its glare. 
The exterior lighting problem is also being 
given much thought, but probably nothing 
will be done until after the Perry Cen- 
tennial Celebration in August. M.N.S. 


EISTEDDFOD JUDGES PICKED 








Everything in Readiness for the Big 
Event—Prize for National Hymn 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 23.—All arrange- 
ments were completed a few days ago for 
the Pittsburgh International Eisteddfod, 
when the announcement of the selection of 
the judges was made. These include Dr. 
D. Vaughan Thomas, of Swansea, Wales; 
Dr, Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago, IIl., and 
H. E. Krehbiel, music critic of the New 


- York Tribune. 


These judges will be assisted in the pre- 
liminary contests by Arthur Simms, con- 
ductor of the Newport Choral Union, New- 
port, England; Prof. William Apmadoc, 
Chicago, and Prof. D. R. Ford, of Niles, 
O. The judges of literature will be Dr. 
W. Surdival, of Gomer, O.; H. M. Ed- 
wards, Scranton, Pa., and Dr. T. C. Ed- 
wards, of Kingston, Pa. 

The dates of the big musical festival are 
July 2, 3, 4 and 5. About 40,000 persons 
are expected to attend. A feature will be 
the establishment of a Bardic Circle, the 
plant to organize an American auxiliary 
having received the sanction of the annual 
convocation in Wrexham last September. 
Archdruid Dyfed, of the parent order in 
England, has been delegated to the Pitts- 
burg Eisteddfod to establish the branch 
in accordance with the rites and customs of 
the order. 

A prize of $250 has been offered for a 
new national hymn and the winning com- 
position will be submitted to Congress by 
the Pittsburgh Eisteddfod Association. To 
date thirty-five competitors, most of them 
of national fame, have entered songs. A 
decision will be made at the first session 
of the festival. Bhan oe 





has been giving trio pro- 
Thibaud and Pablo 


Harold Bauer 
with Jacques 


ACTIVITY IN MUSICAL 
LIFE AT PORTLAND, ORE 


Edith Collais and Mrs, Mary C. Moor. 
to Represent That City at Seattle 
Convention 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 21.—At the North 
west Music Teachers’ Convention, whic! 
will meet in Seattle in July, Edith Ross 
lyn Collais, soprano, and Mrs. Mary Cahi! 
Moore, violinist, will represent Portlan: 
on the musical program. Mrs. Alic: 
Brown Marshall is a member of the pro 
gram committee and Wm. H. Boyer, pres 
ident. All are well known in Portlan 
musical circles. 

On Saturday evening Mrs. Edward A\ 
den Beals entertained some of Portland's 
most prominent musicians, among them 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl V. Lachmund, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucien E. Becker, Mrs. Carrie R 
Beaumont, Mrs. Raymond A. Sullivan and 
Miss Kenney of Boston. Piano selections 
were given by Mrs. Beaumont and Mr. 
Becker. Mrs. Sullivan sang “Ritonia Vin- 
citor,” from “Aida,” and “In a Brahmin’s 
Garden,” a cycle by Frederick Knight Lo- 
gan. Anne Matschiner sang Schubert's 
“Erlking” and Etta Peroulka gave the 
mad scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

Master Gordon Soule was the soloist at 
the Lincoln High School Auditorium Sat- 
urday evening. Although only a young 
boy his playing is attracting much attention 
and he bids fair to become a pianist “ 
such 





note. He already plays brilliantly 
numbers as Liszt rhapsodies. 
The Portland Girls’ Chorus, under the 


able direction of Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed, 
gave a delightful recital at Eiler’s Hall on 
Monday evening. 

Other recitals of the week have been 
given by Mrs. Lulu Dahl Miller, Rachael 
Paulson, Helen ~ Calbreath and Louise 
Walker. H. C 





Boston Quintet Active 


The Boston Quintet, Walter E. Ander 
ton, counter tenor; John E. Daniels and 
Robert F. Nichols, tenors; Dr. Arthur R 
Gould, baritone; Augustus T. Beatty, bass, 
has just returned from Baltimore with the 
Boston branch of the Associated Adver 
tising Clubs of America, known as the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, which met 
in convention there. The quintet furnished 
a part of the musical programs. In addi 
tion to their several concerts throughout 
the week, the quintet sang at the Sunday 
service of the North Avenue Baptist 
Church, Baltimore, and upon all their ap- 


pearances met with great success. 
W. H. L. 





“Boris Godounoff,” which has been given 
recently in Russian at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, Paris, will be sung in 
French at that opera house next Fall. 
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Signor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
Her teach- 
tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
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COMMENCEMENT TIME IN CHICAGO 


Friendly Rivalry Between the Schools and Conservatories— Chicago 


Musical College’s Forty-seventh Set of Closing Exercises 


Conductor 


Emanuel’s Fine Summer Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, June 23, 1913. 
ONTRARY to most of the other cities 
of the country, the music schools here 
are all congregated in a certain section of 
the city and there is a sort of fellowship, 
of friendly rivalry between all of the col- 
leges and conservatories, which tends to 
bring the pedagogical branches of music 
up to the highest possible plane. 

As all the musical institutions of Chi- 
cago are private schools, that is, there is 
no endowed conservatory and none is af- 
filiated with any of our universities, this 
camaraderie between the different faculties 
is one of the strangest as well as one of 
the pleasantest circumstances of the mu- 
sical life of the city. 

Whenever a concert of prominence is 
given here, either by local or visiting artists 
or organizations, the prominent musicians, 
artists and teachers are present and the 
much misunderstood term, “musical at- 
mosphere,” is found here thick as the Lon- 
don fog. 

While this spirit did not prevail here in 
the earlier years, in the last twenty years 
or so, so many world-famed artists and 
musicians have made this city their homes, 
at least for varying numbers of years, that 
the more ambitious of the city’s teachers 
and musicians wished to keep in touch with 
them and hardly ever failed to attend their 
concerts and recitals. We often find, there- 
fore, at the concerts and recitals of the 
different musical schools the foremost 
teachers of the city, intent and interested 
in the work of their fellow artists. 

So it was not unusual to see a number 
of the leading musicians of the city at the 
various commencement concerts held dur- 
ing the last week. 

That of the. Chicago Musical College, 
the forty-seventh annual concert and com- 
mencement exercises, took place at Orches- 
tra Hall last Tuesday evening and was, as 
usual, one of the larger musical affairs of 
this part of the season. 

An innovation in the plan of the exer- 
cises was the reception to the graduates of 
the school, held in the foyer by Dr. F 
Ziegfeld, the president of the college, and 
the faculty. This preceded the regular 
concert and a feature of the evening was 
the short address delivered to the students 
by Dr. Ziegfeld. Then those who had com 
pleted the various courses of the year in 
the different departments marched to the 
stage, where places had been reserved for 
them, to the music of the college orchestra, 
conducted, as on former occasions, by 
Karl Reckzeh, who also led the program of 
the evening in his accustomed finished 
manner. 

This year’s honor pupils, the diamond 
medal winners of the higher classes in the 
piano, vocal and violin departments, pre- 


sented a program which was most cred 
itable to the faculty of this school. 
John A. Wiederhirn played with mu- 


sicianly feeling the first movement of the 
G Minor Concerto for piano, by Saint- 
Saéns; Frances Naomi Nazor made a fine 
impression with the aria from Gomez's op 
era, “Il Guarany”; William B. Colburn was 
heard in the E Major Polonaise, by Weber- 
Liszt: the aria, “Ah fors é lui,” from Ver- 
di’s “La Traviata,” was the medium f 
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Florence Stephenson’s high soprano, for 
effective utterance; Mildred Brown gave a 
clever interpretation of the opening move- 
ment of the Paganini Violin Concerto in D 
Major (Wilhelmj’s arrangement); Mary 
Magdalen Massmann played the first move- 
ment of the Rubinstein D Minor Piano 
Concerto; Ruth Lowenberg sang an aria 
from Gounod’s opera, “Mireille,” with rare 
refinement of style, and Charles H. Ga- 
briel, Jr., of the Artists’ Class of 1913 
made his professional début with the Alle. 
gro from Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor 
Concerto. 

The degrees were conferred by the Hon. 
Richard S. Tuthill, who also awarded the 
diplomas, certificates and medals and the 
college orchestra ended the evening’s ex- 
ercises with a commendable rendition of 
the introduction to the third act of Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin,” under the direction of 
Mr. Reckzeh. 


Columbia School’s Twelfth Commencement 


The same afternoon, at the Studebaker 
Theater, the Columbia School of Music 
held its twelfth-set of closing exercises, at 
which an orchestra, composed of students 
of the school, augmented by a number of 
professional musicians, assisted in the en- 
foldment of a short program. The piano 
numbers were confined to the first move- 
ment of the C Minor Concerto of Bee- 
thoven, played by Litta F. Gondolf, and 
the concerto by Edward Schuett, played by 
Arthur Oglesbee. 

Ethel Edith Jones sang three songs of 
Wagner’s with orchestral accompaniment 
with much taste, and Philip-Hermann-Wol- 
fram encompassed the “Vulcan’s Song,” 
from “Philemon and Baucis,” by Gounod, 
creditably, while Oliver Colbentson per- 


formed the Wieniawski D Minor Violin 
Concerto. The orchestra, which through- 
out the afternoon was under the direction 
of Ludwig Becker, rendered the Wagner 
“Rienzi’ Overture and the Columbia School 
chorus, consisting of about 100 ladies’ 
voices, sang three selections, with which 
the program opened. 


Girl Pianist Stars 


Thursday evening the American Con- 
servatory presented an attractive program 
at its twenty-seventh annual commence- 
ment exercises at Orchestra Hall, at which 
the Busoni-Liszt Spanish Rhapsodie, played 
by Marie Kryl, was the most interésting 
number. This yaung girl, scarcely four- 
teen years old, gave a ripe and highly mu- 
sical performance of this selection and dis- 
closed pianistic talents of high order. Ruth 
Ray, in Lalo’s Spanish Rhapsodie for vio- 
lin, also showed musical gifts and Ethel 
May Wright, in the aria from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila,” Birdie Man- 
delbaum, in the opening movement of the 
Moskowski E Major Piano Concerto, and 
Renzina Teninga, in Guilmant’s Concerto 
in D Minor, for organ, all deserved words 
of praise. The program also brought 
forth Christine Nelson, Mignonette 
Schruta and Frederick Persson in vocal, 
violin and piano numbers. 

Frederick Persson gave a lucid perform- 
ance of the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 5, in 
F Minor, for piano. This, the latest of 
the French master’s works in concerto 
form, received at this concert its initial 
Chicago production. 

Adolf Weidig, the well-known composer 
and director, held the orchestra which ac- 
companied the various. soloists, well in 
hand. 
graduates as delivered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Chalmers Covert and the diplomas, 
certificates and medals were awarded by 
the president, John J. Hattstaedt. 

Summer Gardens 


Music in the Summer gardens of the 
city is of such a popular character that 
technical criticism of the work of the 
bands would hardly be of interest to mu- 








GEORGE HAMLIN IN SEARCH OF “ATMOSPHERE” 




















George Hamlin, Tenor, in Gibraltar 


KW 


roles are being added to 


American tenor, who is sojourning in 
Herbert’s 
himself a useful addition to the Chicago Opera Company. 


as Lieutenant Paul Merrill, in Victor 


the operatic repertoire of 


George Hamlin, the 
Europe this Summer. Since his début 
“Natoma,” Mr. Hamlin has proved 
There are few tenors in 


the larger companies who may be called upon to take leading parts in the new 


operas in 
York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 


English that are becoming necessary adjuncts to the répertoires in New 


But Hamlin has proven his worth in this 


respect and his admirers expect much of him next season. 





Value of Folk Music in Child Study 


The child’s best introduction to repre- 
sentative music of different nations as il- 
lustrated in the different rhythmic treat 
ment of the themes is through the medium 
of national folk songs and the music used 
for old folk dances, says the Philadelphia 
Times. These primitive national motifs 
give the emotional content of primitive 
peoples who found music their best and 
happiest medium of expressing their heart 
longings. Children think, feel, act as prim- 


itive peoples did in their race childhood. 
So the folk song and the folk dance appeal 
to children and help them to an apprecia- 
tion of the more classic forms of music. 


The leading tenor role, Mas, in the re 
cent production of “Der Freischiitz’ at the 
Theatre des Champs-Elysées, Paris, was 
sung by Paolo Seveilhac, the erstwhile bari- 
tone of the Manhattan. 


Teresa Carrefio is to spend the Summer 
in Berchtesgaden in Salzkammergut. 


After the concert the address to the 





sical enthusiasts. Most of the bands are 
conducted by Italian leaders, whose chief 
objects seem to be sensationalism rather 
than sane musical or artistic effort. Such 
leaders as Creatore: and Ferrulo have a 
certain vogue with the general public and 
those who visit the parks for musical rec- 
reation often are impressed with the per- 
versions of operatic and classical selections 
which are offered by these conductors and 
incidentally it might be added by their 
bands. 

That there are occasionally serious mu- 
sicians who conduct and who try to offer 
the public genuinely artistic performances 
of both classic and operatic music must be 
conceded, and in Chevalier N. B. Emanuel, 
who has begun a six weeks’ engagement at 
the White City we have a routined and 
sane orchestral conductor who strives to 
present to the public programs which are 
of the popular sort but performed with 
considerable finish and without making ex- 
traneous bids for public applause. No 
contortions nor other extravagances mar 
his performances and the band plays with 
good volume of tone, technical clarity and 
rhythmic verity. 

The concerts at White City, under 
Kmanuel’s direction, began last Monday 
evening and the program opened with a 
performance of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
March. It was given with good shading 
and with conservative interpretative values, 
as was also the reading accorded the Weber 
“Der Freischitz” Overture. 

The short selections, most of them of 
popular character, by Victor Herbert, Lui- 
gini, etc., were rendered with no little 
eharm. A ballet of sixteen coryphees and 
a premicre danseuse lend picturesque ef- 
fect to the second half of the concerts. 

Chev. Emanuel has made quite a reputa- 
tion as a drill master in this city, at first 
with his symphony orchestral concerts a 
few years ago under the management of 
Max Rabinoff, and later, since the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company became a_ per- 
manent organization here, as chorus mas 
ter. His direction of the Ravinia Park 
orchestral and operatic concerts for two 
seasons also showed him to be a versatile 
conductor. 


Notes and Persona's 


Ravinia Park opens next Saturday eve- 
ning, June 28, with concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Frederick 
Stock, who will conduct the concerts for 
the first four out of the ten weeks de- 
signed for the season. Then will follow 
six weeks of orchestral and operatic con 


certs, at which Attillio Parelli, one of the 


the Chicago Grand 
Company, will hold the baton. 
will be as in former seasons at 
one act from a= standard opera, 
in English, and a short concert. Lois 
l’well, the American soprano, will be the 
trima donna, and Louis Kreidler, Florence 
\'ulford and Leonid Samailoff, tenor, con 
stitute some of the principals of the op- 
eratic wing of the Ravinia music-makers 
During the early part of the season the 
aroness Elise von Rottenthal, an inter 
pretative dancer from Vienna, will be fea 
tured at the concerts and will be seen in 
several characteristic dances 

The announcements of early departures 
for European vacations are coming in and 
already the vocal masters have begun their 
annual exodus. Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Devries have sailed for France and will 
also visit Germany, Belgium and Holland. 

Adolf Mthlmann, director of the vocal 
department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, left last Thursday morning for Berlin, 
where he joins his family. In August he 
will take his annual cure at Reichenhall. 

Of late years the Chicago teachers have 
acquired Summer homes near and around 
the great Lakes, and after the Winter’s 
work spend the Summer on this side of 
the Atlantic. Glenn Dillard Gunn has a 
Summer home in Michigan which is near 
ing completion and Allen Spencer and Vic- 


conductors of Opera 
There 

least 
given 


tor Garwood, both prominent members of 
the faculty of the American Conservatory, 
are among his near neighbors. 


MAuRICE ROSENFELD. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HERE is good reason to believe that 
one of the most distinctive voices in 
contemporary musical art is that of Cyril 
Scott, the young English composer, whose 
piano pieces and songs are gradually be- 
coming more and more -familiar to Ameri- 
can music-lovers. A talent like that of this 
wsthete is not one that is too readily ac- 
cepted, for it concerns itself with a subtle 
manipulation of musical terms and blazes 
new paths. 

Mr. Scott’s Prelude Solenelle, op. 58, No. 
5, for piano, is received in a recent set of 
new Elkin & Co. issues, handled for Amer- 
ica by the Ricordis.* It is assuredly the 
finest piano piece he has done in some time 
and a work which concert-pianists will do 
well to put in their répertoires. The idiom 
in which it is cast is quite similar to what 
we know Scott’s manner of expression to 
be, but it has a quality which distinguishes 
it from his other piano compositions. This 
is the manner in which he has handled his 
principal theme. The development of it is 
notabie, every possible use being made of 
it to advantage. The piece is difficult of 
execution and big in every sense of the 
word. 

A charming “Sleep Song” for a solo 
voice with piano accompaniment by Mr. 
Scott is also at hand. in this there is a 
lyrical fragrance, harmonic taste and in- 
dividuality that should win it favor at once. 
It is not taxing for the singer and is grate- 
fui for public performance. 

Other Elkin songs are ri. Lane Wilson’s 
“Come to Fairyland,’ Evelyn Cargill’s 
“Life’s Yesterday” and ‘‘Memory’s Rose,” 
Margaret S. Whitcombe’s “A Corner.” Two 
piano pieces, “Liebeslied” and “Negrillons,” 
by George Aitken, are worthy of more 
than passing note. They are well written 
and melodically they have something to 
say, though the British idea of what is 
“negro” in musical language is quite a bit 
removed from the actual. 





*PRELUDE SOLENELLE. For the Piano. By “Cyril 
Scott, Op. 58, No. 5. “‘LIEBESLIED,” ‘‘NEGRILLONS.” 
Two Compositions for the Piano. By George Ait- 
ken, Op. 21. “Steer Sone.” Song by Cyril Scott. 
“Come To FarrYLAND.” Song by H. Lane Wilson. 
“Lire’s YESTERDAY,” ““Memory’s Rose.” Two songs 
by Evelyn Cargill. “A Corner.” Song by Mar- 
garet S. Whitcombe. Published by G. Ricordi & 
Co., New York. Price 60 cents each. 
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MORRIS CLASS, a New York mu- 

° sician, who has written many re- 
cital songs in recent years, has distin- 
guished himself with a set of Five Inter- 
mezzi ‘for the Piano, just published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company.{ 

They are “Quasi Berceuse,” “A Thren- 
ody,” Humoreske, “Siesta” and “Burlando” 
and are issued in a most attractively print- 
ed album. It is perhaps difficult to assign 
a place to pieces of this character, for their 
thematic material is of a nature which 
seems best adapted to*intimate perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Class deserves a large measure of 
praise for these tone-sketches. Nothing 
that he has done to date is so individual, 
so sincere in its manner of expression and 
so entirely free from affectation as are 
these intermezzi. Finely managed is the 
“Quasi Berceuse,” while the Humoreske 
has a capricious touch that makes it ad- 
mirable. It suggests one of MacDowell’s 
“Sea Pieces” in its rhythm and employs a 
whole tone touch with telling effect. 

“A Threnody” is, however, the finest of 
the five. It may justly be placed among 
the best of all American piano composi- 
ticns, for with the simplest of technical 
means and material Mr. Class has con- 
ceived an impressive elegy, really Hel- 
lenic in its restraint. Yet the poignancy 
of its main melody—a melody which is best 
played when thought of as for an oboe— 
over an accompaniment with an ostinato 
rhythm is affecting. The piece cannot fail 
to win the apnroval of musicians every- 
where; it is the American piano piece of 
the year! 

The “Siesta” is a bit Nevin-like, though 
more modern in its harmonic scheme and 


the final “Burlando” is capital for its spon- 
taneity. ; 
Distinctive, refined and withal charm- 


ing, these pieces will go far to make the 
name of their composer respected among 
musicians and music-lovers. The fact that 
they are not difficult to play will also aid 
in bringing them to the attention of all 
who admire sincere music, well expressed 
and individually conceived. 
x * + 


HE palm for American comic opera 
has long since been given to Victor 
Herbert, one of the few distinguished mu- 
sicians who have worked successfully in 
this field. As yet, despite the splendid 
works Mr. Herbert has given us, there has 
been no Arthur Sullivan in America, partly, 
let us believe, because of the existence of 
no Gilbert. The field of true comic-opera 
is one in which America should take high 
rank, and her young composers might well 
consider the apt admonition of Sir Ed- 


ward \Elgar when last year he said, in an 
address to a gathering of young British 
composers: “Don’t be too serious!” It is 


possible to write light music of a high or- 
der and this should be a goal ,for Amer- 
ican musicians quite as much as the striving 
for five or ten thousand dollar grand opera 
prizes. 

George I. Tompkins, a young American, 
has shown distinct talent in a comic opera, 
“The Yellow Faun,’t which is recently is- 
Five INTERMEzzI. For the Piano. Bq F. Mor- 
ris Class, Op. 6. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price $1.25. 

t“Tue YeELLow Faun.” Comic Opera in Three 
Acts. Music by George I. Tompkins. Book and 
Lyrics by C. C. S. Cushing. Published by the 
Composer, New York, 1913. 


sued. Mr. Tompkins has written his mu- 
sic to a book by C. C. S. Cushing and the 
result is pratseworthy. The work, which 
is his second in the form, was undertaken 
as the annual production at the Westmin- 
ster School at Simsbury, Conn., where the 
composer has charge of matters musical. 
It was produced with great success in 
March by the students there under the 
composer’s direction. 

In the work there is evidence of a sense 
of the fitness of things, a fine wedding of 
words and music and an avoidance of what 
is usually associated with the “musical 
comedies” of our day. In short, it is 
something better than what managers in- 
sist on inflicting us with on Broadway 
seven or eight times each season. The 
writing for the chorus is well managed, 
the solo parts are effective and the piece 
hangs together admirably. 

Especially worthy are the opening chorus, 
in which, on the repeat of “What a place 
lies here before us” the composer shows a 
sense of simple counterpoint that proves 
him a musician of taste; the song “’Tis 
’Orrible and Creepish,” with its Puccini- 
like harmonization and its clever introduc- 
tion of a few measures from Chopin’s 
Funeral March, op. 35; the characteristic 
“In  Greenland’s Icy Mountains”; the 
charming solo, “God of the Forest’; the 
bright and snappy waltz, “Foolish Thought- 
less Yellow Faun”; “’Orrors! ’Orrace!” 
with its whole-tone scale touch cleverly 
contrived, the rhythmically original “Song 
of Inspiration” and the Finale which builds 
up with power and closes the work in 
splendid fashion. 

There is also shown a gift for musical 
picturing in the programmatic music on 
the entrance of the faun in the first act, 
while the “Brook Music,” which serves as 
a prelude to Act II, is beautifully done, in- 
dividual in color and in mood. Quite apart 
from its place in the little opera it is mu- 
sically worth while. 

Mr. Tompkins has melody of a type far 
above the average, a harmonic sense which 
lifts his work out of the rut of the com- 
monplace and with it he should take his 
place among the best of American comic- 
opera writers. Mr. Cushing’s lyrics are 
many of them novel and bright. If the 
book, which is not printed in the piano 
score, is as good, there is no reason why 
the work should not be mounted on the 
professional stage in the near future. 


* * * 


NEW idea in teaching-music for the 
violin is advanced by Franz C. 
Bornschein§ in his “Six Elementary Pieces 
for the Young Violinist,” issued by G. 
Schirmer, New York. 

Mr. Bornschein as a teacher at the Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore has doubtless 
had occasion to work out many pedagogical 
problems. His idea in this case is to write 
under the notes of the violin part a little 
poem, which is intended to stimulate in- 
terest in the study of the pieces. These 
little poems are, of course, for young chil- 
dren, as are the pieces themselves, and as 
the originator of this novel idea Mr. Born- 
scheim should be congratulated. 

The music of the pieces is pleasant, 
simple and, as is the case in all of this 
Baltimore composer’s music, well written. 
They are in different styles and are all 
nicely conceived. The titles are “The Little 
Volunteers,” “Morning Welcome,” “Going 


§‘“Six ELEMENTARY PIECES FOR THE YOUNG VIOo- 
LINIST.” For the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Franz C. Bornschein. Price 50 cents 
each. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
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for Violets,” “On the Way to School,” 
“Good-bye to Summer” and “The Song of 
the Ducks.” 

Naturally only the simpler tonalities are 
used, G, C and D Major. Violin teachers 
throughout the country should give these 
pieces their attention, as they are unique 
and of worth from the standpoint of the 
pedagogue. 

* * * 


NE frequently hears American publish- 
ers charged with putting out too 
much and accordingly finding them- 
selves unable to devote attention to the ad- 
vancing of really excellent compositions, 
which in the vast outpouring of new pub- 
lications become lost and, as the phrase 
goes, “never get a chance.” The output of 
A. Durand et Fils, the noted French pub- 
lishers, would, however, seem to give this 
the lie, for their virtually endless stream 
of new issues seems to find interested ex- 
aminers all over the world. 

Recent among their novelties|| are Roger- 
Ducasse’s Quatuor en Re Mineur, original 
far string quartet, in an arrangement made 
by the composer himself for two pianos, 
four hands; Vincent d’Indy’s Fantaisie 
pour Orchestre et Hautbois Prineipal, o 
31, arranged by Gustave Samazeuilh for 
piano four hands, a highly interesting work 
based on popular French melodies har- 
monized and handled as d’Indy is well fit- 
ted to do; the same composer’s Piano 
Quartet, op. 7, arranged for piano, four 
hands, by M. Samazeuilh; César Franck’s 
Finale, original for organ, arranged by J. 
Griset for two pianos, four hands; Gus- 
tave Samazeuilh’s orchestral poem, “Le 
Sommeil de Canope,” after a poem of AI- 
bert Samain, arranged for piano four 
hands by the composer and finally a So- 
nata in C Minor, op. 39, for Violoncello 
and Piano, by Joseph Jongen, this work 
bearing a dedication to Pablo Casals, the 
distinguished Spanish ’cellist. 

All of these works are highly individual 
and quite representative of modern French 
music at its best. 


* * * 


bees numbers from Attilio Parelli’s 
recent opera, “I Dispettosi Amanti” 

(“A Lovers’ Quarrel’) are issued by G. 
En New York.** These are the 
“Preludio” to the opera, a Tempo di Minu- 
etto, for piano solo, and the following vo- 
cal numbers: Quartet, “Dolce Rosaura” 
tenor solo, “Vien meco”’; soprano song, 
“Pero son certa”; duet for soprano and 
tenor, “T’amo,” and the baritone song, “La 
vita e una commedia.” 

Signor Parelli’s music is not distinctive, 
though it cannot be gainsaid that it has 
melodic virtues of a type similar to “Pagli- 
acci”’ and “Cavalleria.” The vocal writing 


is seer effective. 
A BOOK of “School Dances” -by Mel- 
vin Ballou Gilbert, edited by Susan 
Hoffman Gilman, is issued by G. Schirmer, 
New York.+7+ It contains instructions for 
the performance of the various dances and 
the music thereto. These musical numbers 
are for the piano and are in almost every 
case simple and within the ability of the 
average player. The late Mr. Gilbert’s 
work in the Harvard Summer School of 
Physical Education fitted him peculiarly to 
accomplish this work, which should be of 
service to schools and academies through- 
out the country. A. W. K. 


S * 2 
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Four 


Arranged by the Composer for Two Pianos, 


Hands. Price 15 fr. net. FANTAISIE POUR OR- 
CHESTRA ET HAvuTBOIS PRINCIPAL. By Vincent 
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for Two Pianos, Four Hands. Price 8 fr. net. 
“Le SOMMEIL DE CANOPE.” By Gustave Sama- 
zeuilh. Arranged for Piano, Four Hands. Price 
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By Joseph Jongen, Op. 39. Price 10 fr. net. Pub- 


lished by A. Durand & Fils, Paris. 
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Price 50 cents. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
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PARIS APPLAUDS ANOTHER FINE 
OPERA BY MOUSSORGSKY 


Chorus the Hero of ‘‘Khovanchina’’ as It Was of ‘‘Boris’’— 


Emma 


Eames in Beautiful Voice for Her Concert—Eleanora de Cisneros 
Heard in Miscellaneous Program 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
June 13, 1913. 


HE heart-stirring tribulations and per- 
secutions suffered by the Russian 
people again form the principal theme of 
the second Russian opera performed this 
season at the Champs Elysées Theater. 
“Khovanchina,” the spelling of which gives 
one no clue to the correct Russian pronun- 
ciation, is one of Moussorgsky’s finest 
works, not so powerful or philosophically 
penetrating perhaps as “Boris,” but. still 
an’opera abounding with rhythmic strength 
and vividness of melodic expression. Cheap 
melodramatic effects in the score are con- 
spicuous by their absence, but it is not im- 
probable that Rimsky-Korsakow, who is re- 
sponsible for the orchestration of the work, 
had a great deal to do with this. All the 
coloring in “Khovanchina” is tasteful and, 
in fact, entrancing. The chorus singing in 
it is magnificent, especially that at the close 
of the second act, without orchestral ac- 
companiment. As the opera proceeds one 
recognizes more and more the immense 
influence exercised by Meyerbeer on Mous- 
sorgsky. 

The story of the opera is not very com- 
plicated. A love story is intermingled with 
a political feud between royalists and the 
sect known as the “Vieux-Croyants,” who 
are, of course, agitators on behalf of the 
liberty of the Russian peasantry. Chalia- 
pine, as the chief of the latter, has not such 
good scope for his histrionic powers as in 

“Boris,” but he made a realistic figure as 
the old leader and evoked enthusiasm by 
the force of his acting. Mme. Petrenke 
struck a very sincere note in her inter- 
pretation of the rdle of Marpha, her sym- 
pathetic voice being well suited to the mu- 
sic. M. Zaporojetz was an authoritative 
Prince Khovansky. Nicolas Andrew made 
a very picturesque “scribe,” while Mlle. 
Brian and Mlle. Nicoloew deserve high 
praise for their singing of the roles of 
Emma and Suzanne. 


Chorus All-Important 


The importance of the chorus in this op- 
era cannot be exaggerated; theirs is the 
principal role. Such precision and equality 
of tone in chorus has rarely been heard in 
Paris, so it was not surprising that the au- 
dience went into raptures over it. M. 
Pokhitonow, chorus master, must have 
been elated by the great success achieved 
by his protégés. The note of gloom and 
sorrow which pervades the story of “Kho- 
vanchina” was for a moment dispersed in 
the third scene, when the Russian corps de 
ballet makes its appearance in a Persian 
dance of exquisite beauty. The scenery 
and costumes are of the most gorgeous 
hues, and the combined effect of this wealth 
of color is magnificent. Emile Cooper 
conducted with great distinction. 

Emma Eames again proved at a concert 
which she gave at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs that she is the possessor of one of 
the loveliest voices in the world, and 
Parisians crowded to hear her. From the 
moment Mme. Eames began to sing “Ich 
winschte mir den Tod” (Bach) it was 
evident from the intense silence that the 
audience were fully aware of the great 
treat in store. After the Bach numbers, 
rendered with wonderful purity of diction 
and phrasing, Mme. Eames sang three 
Schubert lieder, “Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen,” “Der Tod und das Madchen” and 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,” to all of which 
the singer lent a fascinating, mystical 
charm which completely entranced her 
hearers. “Love in May,’ H. Parker, and 
“Si tu veux,” Koechlin, in a third group, 
were rendered in most brilliantly artistic 
fashion, and in the final item, a duo from 
“Don Giovanni,” Mme. Eames was heard 
with her husband, Emilio de Gogorza, who 
also sang with great feeling the “Air de 
Figaro” from the “Barber of Seville,” “Air 
d’Agememnon,” from Gluck’s “Iphigénie,” 
and two Spanish songs, by Alvarez. Henrt 
Gille, a pianist with a fine technic and 
touch, played Beethoven’s F Minor Sonata 
and a Chopin Berceuse and Ballad. A very 
distinguished audience was present, in- 
cluding the American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Herrick. 


Mme. de Cisneros In Concert 


The annual concert in aid of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Avenue Hoche, took place at 
the Salle Hoche. under the patronage of 
the British and American Ambassadors, a 
large audience attending, An attractive 


program was contributed to by a number 
of well-known artists. Mme. Eleonora de 
Cisneros, of the Chicago Opera Company, 
one of the most popular “cantatrices” in 
the capital, was warmly welcomed by an 
enthusiastic audience. She sang several 
arias by Verdi and Meyerbeer and songs 
by Richard Strauss, Tirindelli and Spross. 
The Kellert Trio also assisted and was 
much appreciated in movements from trios 
by Mendelssohn and Lalo. Signor Cal- 
deira sang and Sacha Votitchenko, the 
young Russian “tympanon” virtuoso, who 
gets some extraordinarily beautiful effects 
on an obsolete instrument resembling a 
zither, which was the property of Louis 
XIV, scored a notable “hit.” 
DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





THE AWE-INSPIRING CRITIC 


A Soulful Tribute from a Seeker After 
Musical Lore 


I lay my hand on my heart and truth- 
fully say that I now feel that, next to a 
lion tamer, the most awe-inspiring mortal 
in the world is a music critic. I have 
spent hours, writes a correspondent of the 
New York Sun, trying to guess what kind 
of music it was that hypnotized Ulysses 
when he passed by the home of the sirens; 
time after time I’d cudgeled my brains 
about it, when all I needed to do was to 
go out on the street and step up to the 
first music critic I happened to meet and 
find out just what there was to it. 

The critic of whom I inquired was very 
decent in explaining it to me. He used 
such words as “color,” “breadth,” “depth,’ 
“tonal shades,” “nuance” and many others. 
It seemed wonderful; it was wonderful 
when I came to realize that a knowledge 
of such terms had enabled him to fathom 
the musical yearnings of Ulysses and his 
nondescript crew of bloodthirsty old pi- 
rates, not one of whom, probably, had ever 
taken a music lesson in his life. I could 
see what a barbarian I was; but what can 
you expect when a man has been fed on 
ragtime and syncopated music for years 
and years? 

But I have learned a lesson and I am 
profoundly grateful to the music critic 
who instructed me, for by paying strict 
attention to what he said I have been 
able to acquire a reputation as a music 
critic myself. Take grand opera, for in- 
stance. Whenever I attended a perform- 
ance | affect an austere manner. If the 
lady with me calls my attention to the 
Van OQOstrands, who are occupying their 
box, and especially to Mrs. V., who is 
wearing her famous tiara, I pretend not 
to hear. I stare straight ahead and mur- 
mur at becoming intervals, “What depths 
of shade!’ “What rhythmic colors!” 

If Mr. Jones, who is seated at my right, 
observes thoughtfully that he has read 
about the “prima donna’s high note” and 
is very anxious to hear it, and that he un- 
derstands “she’s paid $5,000 every time she 
hits it,” I continue, notwithstanding, to 
stare straight ahead and exclaim feelingly 
and with increasing fervor: “What ro- 
manticism!” “What tonal shades!” “What 
embonpoint !” 

It gets ‘em every time; there’s no mis- 
take about it. I have not only gained a 
sort of standing in the community but I 
have actually commenced to enjoy grand 
opera. I am beginning to pity the man 
whose musical preferences run to martial 


airs and plantation melodies. I expect 
soon to feel sort of contempt for him, 
and eventually I hope to enter into that 
little coterie of souls elect who are able 
to pronounce the names of the Russian 
composers without skipping a syllable. 





LANG WINS SINFONIA PRIZE 


Philadelphian Gets Fraternity Award for 
String Quartet 


The committee in charge of the contest 
in which the Sinfonia, Phi Mu Alpha, 
musical fraternity of America, offered a 
prize of $100 and a gold medallion to the 
male American citizen writing the best 
composition in the nature of a string quar- 
tet, announces the winner to be Henry 





Henry Albert Lang and (Inset) Repro- 
duction of Sinfonia Medal Won by 
Him 


Albert Lang, of No. 1512 South Fifty- 
fourth street, Philadelphia. The judges 
in the contest were Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Ar- 
thur Foote, Boston, and Peter C. Lutkin, 
dean of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Mr. Lang was born in New Orleans, 
La., in 1854, and began the studv of music 
at an early age. Encouraged with his 
success not only as a pianist but as a com- 
poser, he went to Germany to complete 
his musical education. After finishing his 
course he went on a concert tour with 
Strakosch and subsequently with Emile 
Sauret, Rosa Papier, Hausmann, Natchez 
and several other artists. 

Since 1800 Mr. Lang has been in the 
United States and has devoted much time 
to composition. His Sonata for Piano 
took first prize at the Hamburg competi- 
tion. Two years ago he was awarded 
first prize in the contest for chamber mu- 
sic offered by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Among his works are two 
symphonies and two suites for orchestra, 
a violin concerto and a cycle of four sym- 
phonic poems, “The Dying Genius.” 





Putnam Griswold was a student at the 
Royal College of Music, London, before 
going to Bouhy in Paris and made his 
début twelve years ago at Covent Garden 
in Stanford’s “Much Ado About Nothing.” 


SCHUMANN-HEINK TO 
BE ORANGE RANCHER 


Declares Intention to Dwell in 
California, ‘‘When I Stop 
Singing”’ 

Los ANGELES, June 15.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and a supply of children and 
grandchildren are now quartered at the 
great contralto’s ranch, south of Los An- 
geles. Having finished her tour only a 
few days ago, the singer, with four chil- 
dren and two grandchildren, 
diately across the continent to spend a 
part of the Summer at the forty-acre 
ranch which she purchased about four 


years ago. 

This ranch, called “Grossmont,” is one 
of the most beautiful properties in the 
southern section of California. It com- 
mands a sweeping view of the Pacific 
ocean and of the inland mountains and is 
one of a group of three properties owned 
by great musical artists, the others being 
Mme. Gadski and Mme. Carrefio. It is 
probable that all three of these great art- 
ists will spend much of their time here 
after retiring from the concert and opera 
stage. Mme. Schumann-Heink sends the 
following message to her friends and ad- 
mirers all over the country: 

“T have for four years owned my won- 
derful orange ranch in our God-blessed 
and most beloved Southern California and 
one of my sons is living on it now. | 
will spend all my free time at my ‘Mis 
sion’ home on the ranch and the rest of 
my life when I stop singing will be passed 
there. I have supreme faith in the future 
of our land and the deepest gr atitude to 
our great nation. America forever! 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was met here 
by Impresario Behymer, who a year ago 
went with his daughter to Europe, and 
where they were entertained by the artist, 
both at her home and at Bayreuth. Schu- 
mann-Heink did not stop over in Los An- 
geles at all, so eager was she to get out 
to her country home. 

Included in Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
ranch are many acres of oranges and lem 
ons, while one patch is said to be turning 
out seven cuttings of alfalfa every season. 
Negotiations are now in progress which in 
a few days may see the singer owning 
several hundred more acres adjoining her 
present holdings. W. F. G. 


came imme- 





Seven Thousand Auditors at Sangerfest 
of South Wisconsin 


Jerrerson, Wis., June 20.—More_ than 
7,000 persons attended the annual sanger- 
fest held in this city on Sunday by the 
Southern Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Sangerbund. Addresses were delivered by 
Professor Arthur Hoermann, of the North- 
western University of Watertown, and the 
Rev. Henry Wojahn, of Waukesha. The 
musical program was furnished by the 
choirs of Lutheran cfiurches from the fol 
lowing cities: Hustisford, Columbus, 
Waterloo, Ixonia, Helenville, Hartford, 
Fort Atkinson, Oconomowcec, Jefferson and 
Watertown. Four choirs from Watertown 
attended, the mixed choirs of St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s and the male choirs from St 
Mark’s and the Northwestern University 
The Northwestern University band furn 
ished the instrumental music and accom 
paniment. M.N.S. 


A new opera, “Medusa,” by Ludomia 
von Rozycki, has: been produced in War 
saw. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA SEASON FOR LONDON 





Sir Joseph Beecham Announces It — Three Brilliant Covent Garden 
Performances—Kitty Cheatham Entertains in Her Own Charming 
Way—Elman, Gerhardt-Nikisch and de Pachmann Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
June 13, 1913. 


ITTLE has been seen or heard of Rus- 
sian opera in England. It has cropped 

up at intervals. Until some was given at 
the London Coliseum a couple of seasons 
ago the previous effort in this direction was 
the appearance of the Russian Opera Com- 
pany at the Jodrell Theater, subsequently 
purchased by the late Mr. Penley and now 
known as the Kingsway Theater. There, 
five and twenty years ago, was given what 
was at that date considered to be a typical 
Russian opera, namely, Anton Rubinstein’s 


“Demon.” This again served when that 
form of entertainment was tried at the 
Coliseum. Of later works by composers 
who were less cosmopolitan than Rubin- 
stein London knows nothing save, by way 
of extract given by that enthusiastic friend 
of Russian music, Sir Henry J. Wood. 
Now Sir Joseph Beecham proposes to give 
some examples on the stage. They are to 
form part of a season beginning on the 24th 
at Derby Lane and lasting for four weeks. 
The rest of the bill will be made up of bal- 
lets by the organization known to us as the 
Russian Ballet. 

Three operas will be given—Moussorg- 
sky’s “Boris Godounow” and “La Khovan- 
china” and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Ivan the 
Terrible.” The répertoire of the ballet will 
include three new numbers acquired since 
they were last here. One is “La Tragédie 
de Salomé,” by Florent Schmitt. another 
“Jeux,” by Debussy, and the third “Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” by Stravinsky. For 
the rest there are numbers that have been 
made thoroughly familiar since the ballet 
first appeared here in to11—the closing 
night of the season will, in fact, be the one 
hundredth performance the organization 
has given in London. 

A little more than a week ago admirers 
of Melba were prevented from hearing her 
as Violetta in “La Traviata,” as she was 
suffering from a cold, and the pleasure was 
deferred until Tuesday night, when, amid 


all the splendor which is usually associated 
with a Melba night at Covent Garden, the 
prima donna gave as fine a rendering of 
the tuneful melodies which abound in the 
opera as has ever been heard here. John 
McCormack and Mario Sammarco were 
also in splendid voice and both performed 
the difficult feat of singing the music as if 
they believed in it thoroughly. 


Destinn’s ‘‘Butterfly’’ Fascinates 


On Wednesday night Emmy Destinn un- 
dertook the rdle of Madama Butterfly for 
the first time this season and played it with 
all her old fascination and power. She was 
in excellent voice and has rarely displayed 
more intensity of feeling than in the sec- 
ond act, at the close of which she had a 
reception of quite exceptional warmth. 
John McCormack made the best of the not 
very congenial part of Pinkerton, and sang 
very finely, while Dinh Gilly repeated his 
clever and interesting study of the Amer- 
ican Consul. Signdér Polacco conducted 
and there was a large audience. 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” was revived on 
Thursday night, after having been allowed 
to rest last year. The performance was 
made especially interesting by the first ap- 
pearance here as conductor of André Ca- 
plet. He seemed to take a different view 
of the music from that which has usually 
been accepted. He makes it all less vague 
and nebulous than it was, and emphasizes 
detail more. Another rehearsal or two 
might have been of use, but taken as a 
whole the playing was admirable under his 
direction. To Mme. Edvina once more fell 
the rdle of Mélisande. Her voice is of a 
quality that exactly fits the music and she 
portrayed the timidity and innocence of 
the character with admirable skill. M. 
Bourbon was duly repulsive as the objec- 
tionable Golaud; M. ##uberdeau was an im- 
posing Arkel; Mme. J. Royer was Gene- 
vieve and Frances Roeder the child Yniold. 
A newcomer, M. Maguenat, undertook the 
role of Pelléas. He has a winning pres- 
ence and a superb voice, while his diction 
is wonderfully clear. He was accorded an 
excellent reception. The scenery was a 
striking feature of the production and was, 
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moreover, changed with commendable 


celerity. 
Elman’s Only London Recital 


Mischa Elman gave his only recital of 
the season at Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
last and played with his usual beauty of 
tone, cleanness of technic and warmth of 
expression. Beethoven’s Sonata in F, for 
violin and pianoforte, op. 24, received a 
beautiful interpretation and his executive 
brilliancy was heard to greatest advantage 
in Ernst’s Concerto in F Sharp Minor, op. 
23. A Handel Sonata was also included in 
his scheme as well as a number of smaller 
works and a very large audience of course 
insisted on innumerable encores. Percy 
Kahn rendered valuable aid by his excellent 
accompaniments. 

On the same afternoon Bechstein Hall 
was honored by the presence of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, who attended the re- 
cital given by Sven and Liza Scholander. 
The father, who sings either alone or with 
his daughter, accompanies all the songs on 
the lute—a fine-toned Swedish instrument 
more than a hundred years old—from 
which he obtains effects of surprising rich- 
ness and variety. Their program included 
several specimens of the Swedish folk-song 
as well as German volkslieder and French 
chansonettes, and both singers know exactly 
how songs of this sort should be given. 

The series of Sunday concerts that has 
been taking place at Albert Hall during the 
last six weeks under the direction of 
Schulz-Curtius and Powell has been notable 
for the exceptional interest of the pro- 
grams and the engagement of prominent 
artists for their interpretation. Last Sun- 
day afternoon proved no exception to the 
rule when the London Symphony Orches- 
tra was heard in Wagner selections under 
the leadership of Arthur Nikisch. The 
program included the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture, the Overture and Venusberg mu- 
sic from “Tannhauser,” the Prelude and 
Liebestod from “Tristan” and the “Rienzi” 


Overture, while Liszt completed the after-: 


noon with the E Flat Pianoforte Concerto 
and the pianoforte solo, “Liebestraum.” 
The pianist of the afternoon was Suzanne 
Morvay, whose playing was _ remarkably 
brilliant. 

On Monday afternoon, at A£olian Hall, 
Robert Chignell gave a vocal recital, the 
most ambitious item of which was 
his interpretation of Schumann’s “Lie- 
derkreis,” which was sung with obvious 
feeling and sincerity. An interesting selec- 
tion of pianoforte music by Debussy was 
played by Franz Liebich. 


Kitty Cheatham’s Visit 


No season would be complete without a 
visit from Kitty Cheatham, who gave the 
first of two matinées at the Little Theater 
on Tuesday afternoon. Her program was 
varied and dealt partly with the ideas of 
children, stories ot child life and children’s 
songs rendered in the delightful manner to 
which Miss Cheatham has accustomed us. 
A very pleasant half hour was spent when 
she spoke of the origin, growth and devel- 
opment of negro folk-song and tales and 
everybody knows how wide is her knowl- 
edge of this subject. Some old negro sa- 
cred songs were sung with marvelous skill, 
the most successful of which were “I’m 
seeking for the city. Halleluiah!” “When 
I lose ma way” and “Sinner, do not let this 
harvest pass.” Miss Cheatham’s charming 
personality was felt in everything she did 
and this, along with her remarkable sin- 
cerity, held a large audience spellbound. 
Her accompaniments were skilfully played 
by Ella Ivimey. 

It is interesting to note that, with the ex- 
ception of seats allotted to the press and 
to a few professional friends of Miss 
Cheatham, every seat in the house was paid 
for, among those who bought seats being 
the Duchess of Somerset, Countess of 
3athurst, Lady Stamfordham, Lady Bruce, 
Minnie Cochrane and General Nelson A. 
Miles. Miss Cheatham has strong ideas 
about not giving away tickets and it would 
be as well if recital givers would—or, per- 
haps I should say, could—follow her ex- 
ample. 

Gerhardt-Nikisch and Pachmann Recitals 


On Tuesday night Elena Gerhardt gave 
a recital at Queen’s Hall, with Arthur Nik- 
isch at the piano. Her program was divided 
into three groups, including some English 
songs such as “O Sleep,” from Handel’s 
“Semele”; “A Pastorale,” by Carey, and 
“My Lovely Celia” and “A Slumber Song,” 
by H. C. Gilmour, in all of which perfect 
phrasing and pronunciation were specially 
noticeable. For the rest Miss Gerhardt 
sang Spohr’s “Rose, Softly Blooming” in 
the original German, a Schumann selection, 
including “Der Arme Peter” and sundry 
other treasures by Beethoven, Tschaikow- 
sky, Rubinstein and Grieg. Mr. Nikisch 
accompanied as he alone knows how, and 
the hall was well filled by a most enthu- 
siastic audience. 

M. de Pachmann gave a Chopin recital at 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon and 
had an enormous audience. He was in 
wonderful form, although his memory 





failed kim once or twice, and when this 
occurred his expressions of dismay and 
regret were sad to behold. His playing of 
the Funeral March Sonata, the Ballade in 
A Flat, and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
was unapproachable and it seems a pity 
that he should always consider it necessary 
to chatter and gesticulate during his re- 
citals. At the conclusion of the official pro- 
gram de Pachmann started on a second 
Chopin recital and was still playing mer- 
rily when I left the hall. It is announced 
that the great pianist is about to retire and 
will be heard for the last time in England 
to-morrow afternoon at the Albert Hall. 
He is sixty-five years of age and is said 
to have amassed an enormous fortune. 

At the same hall, in the evening, Lloyd- 
Powell, a young Welsh pianist, had the as- 
sistance of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, under M. Safonoff, for his concert and 
gave a convincing reading of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto. His facile touch 
easily secured for him proper command of 
his texts, which his serious musicianship 
made him treat in a thoroughly sound man- 
ner and much will be expected of him in 
the future. Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo. op. 18 Weber’s “Oberon” Overture 
and Grieg’s first “Peer Gynt” Suite formed 
the remainder of the program. 

ANTONY M. STERN. 





“Julien” Prosperous in Paris 


Paris, June 21.—That Gustave Charpen- 
tier’s new opera, “Julien,” is highly popular 
and prosperous is indicated in the receipts, 
which are officially stated to be in excess 
of $2,060 for each of the last four per- 
formances after the ten per cent. tax for 
the poor had been deducted. The house 
has been practically full every night. and 
Director Carré is so pleased that he has 
arranged to give a free performance of 
“Louise” Monday in celebration. 





Kurt Schindler Back from Europe 


Kurt Schindler. conductor of the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus of the Schola Cantorum of 
New York, returned from Europe on June 
20 on board the France. 
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AMERICA AS CRADLE OF JEWISH MUSIC 





His Wares 





Development by New York’s ‘“‘Children of the Ghetto” of National 
Musical Art, Prevented in Europe by Anti-Semitism —This 
Country a Refuge for Goldfaden, Pioneer in Operetta, and 
Zunser, First Song Composer—How the Yiddish Bard Markets 








glory has been divided among a num- 
ber of European nations, the Jews’ musical 
glory has been distributed among the na- 
tions of the earth. While the Poles have 
failed to restore their national honor the 
Jews have succeeded in making Jewish 
national music a living fact and a vital 
factor in Jewish national life. The ques- 
tion, “Is there a distinctly Jewish national 
musical art?” no longer lends itself to con- 
troversy any more than the query, “Is 
there a Jewish race?” It seems paradox- 
ical that the Jews who have given to the 
world Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Meyerbeer 
and many others should be denied the 
credit due to them and that their musical 


ability should be questioned. 

“The Girl of the Golden West,” dealing 
with an American subject, is considered to 
be an Italian opera because the composer is 
an Italian. Similarly, “La Juive,” dealing 
with a Jewish theme and written by a Jew- 
ish composer, is regarded as a French op- 
era. This seeming injustice is partly just, 
because the great Jewish masters did not 
create a school of music characteristic of 
the Jewish people. They were not to 
blame for this, however, for the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Russia and the bitter 
anti-semitism exhibited by other European 
countries obliged them to shelter their art 
under the cloak of other nations. These 
geniuses lived far away from the hearts of 
their people, while they were kept just as 
far away from the hearts of other nations 
whom they gladdened with melody. The 
words uttered by Mendelssohn on _ his 
deathbed will corroborate this truth: “To 
the Jews I am a Gentile and to the Gentiles 
[ am a Jew.” 

It remained for the Jew of the “prom- 
ised land,” America, to create a typically 
Jewish musical art. Some half a century 
ago Abraham Goldfaden, of Odessa, Rus- 
sia, wrote a number of operettas and mu- 
sical comedies, all dealing with Biblical and 
Jewish historical themes. Among them 
were “Shulamis,” “Bar Kochba,” “Esther,” 
“Doctor Almassada,” “Bobe Yachne” and 
others which are still standbys. The Rus- 
sian Government prohibited productions in 
Yiddish, however, and Goldfaden had to 
seek a new home for his art. 

He founded a Jewish theater in Rou- 
mania, from which his fame spread to 
every corner of the earth where Jewish 
hearts were beating. His “Rozinkes mit 
Mandlen” (Raisins and Almonds) became 
the standard lullaby of the Jewish mother 
everywhere. He was a thorough lover of 
his people and all his works embodied a 
nationalistic spirit almost bordering on 
Chauvinism. His fate was no better than 
that of many great men, for he was unap- 
preciated and starving all his life. 


}"3. as the once mighty Poles’ political 


Monument Came Too Late 


Meanwhile the Jewish theaters in Amer- 
ica thrived on his productions. Finally he 
came to America, where he was duly rec- 
ognized and came into his own. He man- 
aged to write one more work, “Ben Ami” 
(The child of my*People), on American 
soil shortly before he died. He once said: 
“IT wish they would give me the price of 
the tombstone which they will erect in my 
memory. Then I should be able to delay 
its erection.” The father of the Jewish 
stage died in poverty, however, and his 
prophecy came true, for his admirers in 
this country recently erected a handsome 
monument to him. 

The Jewish lieder art was introduced by 
Eluokum Zunser, another Jewish poet 
and songwriter, born in Russia. About 
1880 Zunser wrote ten folk songs depicting 





the sufferings of the Jews, some of which 
urged them to return to the soil. He cre- 
ated a sensation in concerts all over the 
country, but his glory was short-lived, as 
the Russian government forbade him to 
appear before his countrymen outside of 
the “Pale.” Zunser then came to America 
and was really the pioneer of Jewish song 
writers. 

Russia might have developed countless 
singers, musicians and song writers, but 
being denied the right to appear in public 
all their ambitions were literally stunned. 
The more ambitious and talented drifted 
into other channels and eventually they 
formed a new vocation, that of the Bad- 
chen (Entertainer), going around enter- 
taining audiences at weddings and all kinds 
of festivities. Passing around the con- 











Abraham Goldfaden, Joseph Rumshinsky, 


Pioneer Operetta Conductor-Com- 
Composer poser 


tribution plate took the place of the pay 
envelope, and an over-liberal supply of 
liquor was the daily lot of the Badchen. 
That kind of life became degrading and 
soon the Badchen ceased to be a ‘respect- 
able member of the community. 

Due to the great demand for the Chazan 
(Cantor in the Synagogue) those who de- 
spised the work of the Badchen, as a pro- 
fession, found an outlet for their talent in 
this other direction. The synagogue proved 
to be tothe Jew in Russia what the stage 
and concert hall is to the American. In 
this field they have produced vocal mar- 
vels. Hundreds of Chazantm could be 
cited, from Sirota downward, who could 
have delighted any audience with their fine 
voices and extraordinary skill, but their 
fields were limited and publicity was en- 
tirely unknown to them. Sirota, whom 
many consider one of the greatest tenors 
of our age, is the only cantor who had the 
honor of being presented to the artistic 
world, and this was through the business 
ingenuity of his manager, William Morris. 

Other cantors, such as Shlossberg, Raz- 
ofsky, Skobeloff, Lewandowsky, Bogdanoff 
and many others were equally deserving 
of getting a similar hearing. Most of 
these geniuses, however, stuck to their col- 
ors and would accept no offer in the con- 
cert field, since it would somewhat stig- 
matize them in the eyes of the faithful or- 
thodox Jews. A certain cantor of one of 
the richest congregations in New York, 
reputed to be a perfect vocal duplicate of 
Sammarco, is said to have turned down a 
very flattering offer from the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The liturgy of the syna- 
gogue contains a wealth of compositions 
beyond comparison—ranging from the 
“Scarbove Niggunim” (Old fashioned mel- 
odies) to the most up-to-date compositions 
by Max Bruch, Loew (Sirota’s choirmas- 
ter), Weintraub and Rabinowitz. Many a 
Jewish hymn has been adapted to the mu- 
sic of Wagner and Verdi. 

There is now an abundance of folk songs 
which, if not of fine quality, are at least 
of good purpose, for they serve to ease 
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the burden of the toiler in the sweatshop 
and to refresh the hearts of the old and 
pious Jews in Goluss (Banishment from 
Palestine). The “Hatikvah” by Naphtali 
Herz Imber has long since become the 
standard national hymn of the “Zionist,” 
(one who believes in the return to Pal- 
estine. ) 

The greatest of Yiddish comedians, Sig- 
mund Magulesco, wrote many musical 
comedies entirely on Jewish life, while in 
line with him there are Perlmutter and 
Wohl, Shor and Friedzel and Rumshinsky, 
the leading Yiddish composer of the 
Ghetto. 

Louis Gilrod, Smulowitz, Meyerowitz 
and Lillian have supplied the Ghetto with 
songs galore, including love songs, lulla- 
bies, labor hymns, ballads and national 
songs. A Jewish publishing company is- 
sues monthiy a song album containing the 
latest hits and these number well in the 
thousands. The Jews of the Ghetto have 
become such lovers of songs that you 
could hardly find a single home without a 
talking machine and a supply of records 
of the latest Yiddish song successes. In 
fact, when a Jewish theatrical manager 
fails to draw crowds with a new drama or 
comedy that has little merit of its own, he 
can rely upon increasing his box office re- 
ceipts by introducing a few songs here and 
there no matter how much they may be 
out of place. 

The Yiddish bard has to play many parts. 
Apart from writing the words and music 
he is generally his own publisher. Oftimes 
he peddles his songs among the performers 
and teaches them how to sing and inter- 
pret his music, for he insists upon having 
it sung in his own way. If he fails to sell 
the songs to some one capable of singing 
them according to his ideas, in the last 
event he secures an engagement and sings 
them himself. 

Within the last twenty years no less than 
ten Jewish legitimate theaters and as many 
vaudeville houses have been established in 
New York alone, besides the dozens of 
moving picture houses that cater exclu- 
sively to Jews. Then there are a number 
of traveling companies constantly on the 
road. During the Summer months most 
of them tour Europe. This year they have 
opened a roof garden on David Kessler’s 
Second Avenue Theater for a_ twelve 
weeks’ season, giving musical plays by 
Rumshinsky and Gilrod. The above named 
facts may be of interest to any who deny 
the existence of national music among the 
Jews. 


Famous Singers of Mosaic Origin 


It is generally conceded that the Jews 
have given the world many great com- 
posers, but few, if any, great singers. Yet 
if all the Jewish singers in grand opera all 
over the world could be persuaded that the 
confession of their Mosaic origin would 
not interfere with their reputation or their 
chances of establishing one, we might find 
the number of Jewish singers exceeding 
that of any other nationality. Hermann 
Jadlowker, the German tenor; Phillip Bro- 
zell, the Russian tenor; Cellini, the Italian 
tenor, might come under this category, as 
well as Lucille Marcel and many other 
noted singers. 

One thing that may be said about the 
Jews is that they have not produced a fair 
share of women composers of Yiddish na 
tional music. This is due to the fact thar 
the orthodox Jews of the Ghetto are stiil 


armed with the anti-suffragist slogan, “The 


place of women is the home.” This view 
is fast disappearing, however, and the Jew- 
ish woman is coming to the front in all 
vocations, music not excluded. While 
there are not yet any Jewish women song 
writers there are a host of women singers 
among them almost overreaching the de- 
mand of the theatrical and concert field. 
Prominent among these are Regina Prager, 
the “Jewish Melba,” and Bessie Thoma- 
shevsky, the favorite /ieder singer, or cop- 





Louis Gilrod, 
Librettist 


Regina Prager, 
Coloratura Soprano 


letiste. When one stops to think that only 
fifty years ago, when Goldfaden produced 
his first operetta, he could not find a 
woman to fill the part and it had to be 
taken by a man in disguise, and that now 
there is an abundance of Jewish singets 
and actresses and a rich treasure of gen- 
uine Jewish national music, one must 
realize that the “children of the Ghetto” 
have made marvelous progress. 
Morris CLarK. 


Missouri Teachers in Annual Convention 


Joptin, Mo., June 28!—The annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation was called to order here to- 
day by James T. Quarles, of St. Louis. 
Burt W. Lyon made the address of wel- 
come. During the day several very fine con- 
cert programs were heard, and before the 
closing of the convention on Friday night 
there will have been heard at least nine 
different recitals by singers and _ instru- 
mentalists from this and _ neighboring 
States. It was decided to issue teachers’ 
certificates in violin, piano and voice, in- 
stead of just in piano, as in former years. 
There was a good crowd in attendance 
despite the excessive heat. H. W. C. 





Corinne Welsh Under Management of 
R. E. Johnston 


R. E. Johnston has just arranged with 
Corinne Welsh, the popular contralto, to 
appear under his exclusivé management this 
coming season. Miss Welsh. sailing on 
June 25 on the Imperator, will spend the 
Summer in the Bavarian Alps and on the 
northern coast of France. She will have 
several aparece in Ostend. 


Mabel I vniels's Respite 


Boston, June 23.—Mabel W. Daniels, the 
composer, has just completed her season’s 
work as director of music at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. A graduate of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Miss Daniels returned at commence- 
ment to take charge of the musical pro- 
gram, and has now left town for her Sum- 
mer on the north shore. W.H.L. 
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DANGER OF TOO MUCH MEMORIZING 


Vast Amount of Valuable Time Lost to Both Teachers and Students 
of Piano in Learning Showpieces “‘by Heart” 
dom of the Convention Anent the Absence of the Music Sheet 
in Public Performance-—The Player’s Freedom Greater When 
Memory Is Not Heavily Burdened 


By ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


—Doubtful Wis- 








OW that the regular teaching season is 
drawing to a close—a close that, in 

my opinion, is both premature and unnec- 
essary—it will not be unprofitable if a 
retrospective glance be cast at the work ac- 
complished, with a view to discovering 
whether time and oportunities have been 
employed to the best advantage, or whether 


both of these have not been wasted in the 
laudable but fruitless endeavor to master 
some one thing that was not absolutely es- 
sential. 

Although it does not often occur, oppor- 
tunity may present itself to us more than 
once: it is rare, but it may recur. Time 
never comes back again. Once wasted it is 
lost for ever and, with it, the opportunity 
which that space of time might have al- 
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lowed. This is a trite truism, and for that 
very reason it is treated with more neglect 
and contempt than any other subject under 
the sun. Therefore, let it be repeated— 
lost time never returns and that time lost 
can never be made up. 

A scrupulously conscientious retrospect 
of the past season will show conclusively 
to both teachers and students that a vast 
amount of valuable time has been lost in 
memorizing, in learning how to play by 
heart and, most specifically, in learning to 
play from memory certain pieces for the 
“Recital” at the end of the term. 

That “Recital” piece is nothing more or 
less than a regular trompe-l’eil, a_ gold- 
brick, a deceptive outward show to please 
parents and friends by a superficial ap- 
pearance imparted to the hollowness be- 
neath. It is not unlike the beautiful 
flowers of the brilliant hothouse plant, cul- 
tivated for show with so much care; they 
are no sooner exposed to the inclemency 
of the outer world than they wither and 
fade away—even as the majority of the re- 
cital-piece pupils in their after career. It 
recalls to my mind an organist who had 
one recital show-piece—he was able to play 
the fugue known as “Saint Ann’s” very 
well indeed. He had learned it thoroughly 
and could play it well from memory. 
Thanks to it, he obtained many good 
church appointments; but he was unable 
to keep them for any length of time, be- 
cause it was soon discovered everywhere 
that the sound and solid education for 
which the fugue seemed to vouch was en- 
tirely wanting. -So that, ultimately, the 
recital-piece served to show what he did 
not know! 

Valuable Within Limits 


Memorizing is both good and necessary 
to a certain extent; but it becomes an ob- 
stacle to a pianist’s progress when indulged 
in immeasurably, or when its cultivation 
prevents the development of more neces- 
sary fundamental essentials. It is incon- 
trovertible that musical memory and the 
power of memorizing are not possessed 
equally by every one; some read a com- 
position through attentively a few times 
and then can play it correctly without the 
music, while others require many weeks’ 
diligent study before they can venture to 
attempt it by heart. Some have to work 
hard in order to acquire a species of mu- 
sical mnemonics, of which they are never 
safely sure, while others memorize without 
effort, instinctively, by natural endowment. 

[ have known my master, the late Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, to memorize a long or- 
chestral composition, that he had _ never 
seen, merely by reading and studying it, 
without any instrument, while in the train 
on his way to rehearsal, and then to re- 
hearse the work without having to refer 
to the score. But he was a great excep- 
tion and had a prodigious memory, able to 
make a mental picture of a page of music 
even as we see it on the desk before us. 

It has never been my failing to be over- 
come with admiration of the pianist who 
has stored all of Beethoven’s thirty-two so- 
natas in his head and who can reel them 
off, one after the other, on the piano with- 
out any music before him. To tell the 
truth, it always causes me uneasiness to 
see a pianist unarmed—that is, without mu- 
sic—attack a piano in single combat. It 
seems useless and dangerous. 

What can it matter whether the music- 


desk has a sheet or book of music on it 
or not? For my part I would prefer to 
see it there; firstly, because it relieves the 
funereal sombreness of the instrument and 
its torturer (male), and then, chiefly, be- 
cause I would not be subjected to the dis- 
agreeable impression caused by the per- 
former’s “slip” or loss of memory, which 
is even more disagreeable for him. Nor 
can it be said that it never happens to 
great artists, for the momentary failure of 
the mind is bound to come. Every pianist 
has had, has, or will have it. It is none 
the less unfortunate because it occurs very 
seldom; for the thing that worries the 
artist is not that it has happened, but the 
ever-present thought that it may happen. 

Some of the so-called reasons adduced 
for the absence of the music are that the 
performer has more freedom in and is 
more conscious of his movements, because 
he does not have to keep his eyes on the 
text; that he can better watch the hands 
and that there are certain passages that 
cannot be played correctly while looking at 
the music. Such argument has no weight, 
for the performer is not obliged to keep his 
eyes fixed on the book. If certain difficult 
parts require him to look at the keyboard 
there is no reason why he should not do 
so; he has practised sutficiently to be able 
to have his eyes as free as his fingers. In- 
deed, he will be freer and surer in every 
way, without any kind of anxiety, when 
he knows he has the prompt-book before 
him, ready to be appealed to at any feeling 
of doubt or uncertainty. Probably the 
finest performance I have ever heard was 
the interpretation of Becthoven’s C Minor 
Concerto by Hans von Bulow, with the 
music before him. 


Freedom of Mind 


But we may put aside the consideration 
of the employment of the printed page for 
concert purposes in order to examine what 
importance memorizing may have in in- 
struction. Some teachers are sticklers for 
it. making it an absolutely imperative part 
of piano technic. I have yet to be con- 
vinced that it is so. The reasons usually 
advanced in its favor have already been 
given—greater freedom of movement and 
mind and the occasional need to observe 
the hands. 

These objections have been answered, 
but something more may be added. Is the 
mind freer when the memory has to be 
relied on or when notes and _ signs are 
there for reference? If there is to be com- 
plete independence there must be not only 
the result of memorizing but also mechan- 
ical playing; and some time or other the 
machine will halt and leave us stalled. 


Pose and Affectation 


As for the other objection (that of hav- 
ing to look at the hands occasionally) is it 
reasonable because one page may have dif- 
ficulties which need the eyes to help the 
hands that time and energy should be 
wasted in acquiring by heart nine or ten 
other pages which present no difficulties? 
And mention is made here of the piano 
only; nothing is said of such instruments 
as the violin, flute and others, for which 
the player never has to look at his fingers 
and for which memorizing is altogether in- 
comprehensible. In my humble opinion 
almost all the playing without music is 
nothing more than so much pose and af- 
fectation. Certainly it has nothing to do 
with true art. 

While playing by heart has no real ap- 
preciable advantages it possesses many se- 
rious disadvantages. Think of the time 
lost—time which might be better employed 
in overcoming difficulties of technic, in 
reading new works or in the study of other 
compositions which are necessary to 
broaden a musical education, instead of 
cramping the musical intellect by confining 
it to the few compositions which can be 
memorized. 

A Habit that Restricts 

Then again, the student who plays from 
memory becomes accustomed to look at his 
hands all the time, not only in difficult 
passages but also when the watchfulness 
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is unnecessary. It becomes such a ba 
and confirmed habit that the pianist find 
it impossible to play passably in any oth: 
way. When the music is in front of hi 
his gaze wanders from keyboard to musi 
desk and back again every minute, in sux 
a manner that neither the printed not 
nor the ivory keys are correctly seen, an 
the player suffers. It is useless to ask suc 
a pianist to play something new for yo. 
to read the latest score, or to play som 
composition that is not in his repertory. | 
he attempts it, it results in incoherenc 
for he plays only from memory, and a ney, 
work must be asked for a month ahead! 

It would be of far more benefit to th 
student if he would employ the time 
usually wasted in memorizing, in improvin, 
his reading powers and in enlarging hi 
repertory. Instead of being able to pla, 
only a very limitéd number of composi 
tions, and that only after due notice, h 
would acquire a working knowledge of all 
the musical masterpieces and be able t 
give a very respectable sight-reading 0! 
anything set before him. 

And that is how meritorious musicians 
are moulded. 





A combined piano and violin recital was 
given recently at St. Xavier Academy, 
Beatty, Pa., by Ruth Barnes, violinist, and 
Ida Busch, pianist, assisted by the St 
Xavier orchestra. Miss Barnes’s numbers 
included Arthur Hartmann’s “Jauga’; 
“Deep River,” by Maud Powell, and A 
Walter Kramer’s “Chant Négre.” Schubert, 
Chopin, Reger and Debussy were repre 
sented in Miss Busch’s offerings. Mary 
Thurston, harpist, assisted Miss Barnes in 
one number. 
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Is for the Best and Nothing But the Best 





By ROBERT GRAU 


—Where Two- 





BIGGEST PROBLEM FOR THE ABORNS 


Will the New York Public Expect Six-Dollar Opera for Two Dollars ? 
—Precedents Lacking to Guide the Century Company, Though 
Fate of Savage-Grau Venture Is Illuminative 
Dollar Opera Differs from Dollar Opera -New York’s Demand 








HE writer having at various times ex- 
pressed approval of the selection of 

1e Messrs. Aborn as the impresarios of 
he Century Opera Company and realizing 
ully what the outcome of this important 
indertaking means to the two thus 


forced 


men 


iddenly into a most conspicuous 
osition in the musical world, hopes that a 
ifelong friendship existing between one of 
e brothers and himself will serve to con- 
lone what may appear to be a too frank 
xpression of his belief that they are facing 
in extremely difficult problem. Conducting 


n all-winter season of grand opera in New 


il 


York City is vastly different from the 
vork that has engaged the _ brothers 
hitherto, even though their career as 


noney-makers with popular priced opera 
provided the basic reason for their appoint- 
ment to what is conceded to be one of the 
most interesting consulships in the history 
§ grand opera in New York. 

Assuming that the Messrs. Aborn fully 
realize the enormous responsibility that 1s 
theirs, I will waste no space dealing with 
the many phases of the new venture that 
are now being widely discussed, but will 
confine this short paper to views I hold 
as to where a discriminating musical public 
will draw the line between what is known 
as grand opera of the first grade and that 
which is called (and it would be well if the 
\borns could discourage the use of the 
term) “popular- priced opera. 

In plainer words, I am inclined to the 
belief that the most difficult of the Messrs. 
Aborns’ tasks will be to decide just where 
opera at six dollars a seat begins and where 
two-dollar opera ends. 


No Direct Precedent 


At the outset, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that two-dollar grand opera of 
fered as such, and because there is a vast 
public that can pay no more, has had no 
real trial up to now in New York. When 
competition has prevailed, it has always 
heen between impresarios catering to the 
same public at the same prices, such as the 
famous campaigns between Mapleson and 
\bbey. in the eighties, and very recently 
etween the Metropolitan and the Manhat 
tan opera houses. There is no precedent 
for basing an opinion as to such friendly 
smpetitors as the Metropolitan, with high 
‘rices, and the Century, with popular 
irices. The latter is truly an experiment. 

Temporary seasons of popular-priced 
pera have as a rule been Summer ven 
ires, more often than not disastrous, and 


e Messrs. Aborn will confess that they 
ave always found New York City com 
aratively unresponsive to their own et 


bridge in Brooklyn 
year atter 


across the 
amazingly 


rts, while 

hey have prospered 

ar 

There you have it! 
Wants Best Only 


best. and the 


New York City wants the t! 
York City 


est only, and if that same New 
ssessed an opera house large enough to 
commodate the constantly increasing 
pera-loving public, there would be no need 

an opera house establishing a_ lower 
ale of prices. But it is undoubtedly this 

congestion at the Metropolitan that 1n- 


duced a group of its stock-holders to sup 
port the newer venture, though, 
the plans of Oscar Hammerstein provided 
share of the incentive 

Milton Aborn’s theory in the main repre- 
sents a combination of great faith in opera 
for the masses and that very 
sometimes called ‘ 
man assume that grand opera management 
require an 
was a showman 
He was one of the 


a goodly 


does not 
man.” Carl 


that the term implies. 
few impresarios of the nineteenth century 
Maurice 

showman and it was due only 


to amass 


Rosa 


wealth. 


‘showmanship.” 


experienced 


ot 


Grau 
to his abso- 


course, 


rare quality 


Let 


“show- 
in 


Was 





lute control of the Metropolitan, and not 
until he had freed himself from associates 
who opposed his business policy—that there 
was brought about the famous one hundred 
and fifty per cent. dividend era. 


Savage’s Experienc2 


Henry W. Savage is a showman, and his 
grand opera career provides much of in- 
terest and not a little that is applicable to 
the Century Opera undertaking, particularly 
as the scale of prices was about the same 
for the Savage-Grau season at the Metro- 
politan as that contemplated by the new- 
comers. Also, it will be recalled that when 
erand opera was presented during the Sav- 
age-Grau régime, it was discovered that a 
policy of one opera holding the boards for 
an entire week while successful in one dol 
lar opera in the provinces would not do 
for two-dollar opera, and surely not at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. And yet when 
in desperation Mr. Savage put on “Pina- 
fore” and the “Mikado” with celebrated 
grand opera stars in the cast, the vast audi- 
torium was sold out eight times a week and 
each operetta ran two weeks instead of 
one. 

Thus we learn that even two decades ago 
there was a vast difference between dollar 
opera and two-dollar opera, and I am in- 
clined to the belief that the Messrs. Aborn 
will do well to assume that popular-priced 


grand opera that is not dollar opera is, 
after all, of the only other possible grade. 
These gentlemen will have solved their 
hardest problem when they convince them- 


selves that two-dollar opera so far as this 


great metropolis is concerned, must be 
much like six-dollar opera, and Milton 
Aborn’s trip across the Atlantic may be 


due to a realization that he is coping with 
a wholly different problem from any con- 
fronting him in his previous career. Prob- 
ably never before in operatic history has the 
modus operandi of an American impresario 
occasioned more interest, not only in this 
country but throughout musical Europe as 
well. Moreover, Mr. Aborn has up to now 
heen almost secretive as to his intentions 
and one may hear much criticism on the 
“musical Rialto” anent the man and _ his 
methods. 

But there are many who, like the writer, 
have known Milton Aborn a long time, 
who comprehend fully his grasp of an in- 
tricate operatic situation, and these are 
confident that the man who has for years 
amassed profits with dollar opera will be 
equal to the demands of the very different 
operatic species calling for twice of much 
outlay on the public’s part for seats, and 
that he will “deliver the goods” on that 
very important September night when an 
all-eager public will be asked to pass judg- 
ment. 
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longs, was unable to receive her diploma 
on the stage, was Sister Mary Gregory 
llartmann, a graduate in theory and com- 
position. The others were as follows: 
Pianoforte Department—Alma_ Josephine  Bet- 
scher, post-graduate; Lizzie Rhette Herndon, Anna 
louise Isselhardt, Lena Esther Palmer, Alma 
Marie Rabe, Carrie Bertha Small, Juanita Lenore 
Thomas, Harold Cecil Morris. Department of Vo 
cal Culture—Bessie Madge Andrews, Ruth Hazel 
Brockett, June Marie Elson, Spragius 
Mastin, Mary Ethel Pose, Violin 


Henrietta 
Zanna Staater. 








Mrs. A.dolf Hahn, the New President of 


the Matinée Musicale, and (Inset) 

Mrs. Philip Werthner, President of 

Woman’s Musical Club 
Departmet klizabeth Armstrong, Corinne Cha 
lott Pia n tlerbert Ide'e Orvan WPenart 
men Jeanette Florence Butler. De t of 
Elocutior 1 Dramatic Ar na | 
| ‘ Department P f e De 
i me t la . Mar iret | e Jone 
hk \I « \I Olinda Pp Vi vil i 
| \ Depa ent f \ il ¢ 
Hele M ve He Department of Enegli 
Lang Lee d Litera ‘ Bessie fentor Depart 
nent ot Pub K 3 ol Music | Ora born, Nat 
erine Eskridge Carrie Fritsche, Vera louse 
King M yrtl gnus Klizabeth Jane Martin, 
M W ai Ma W Iso Be la eliza 
et HH: é 

Two importa rganizations, the Mati 
née Musicale and the Woman’s Musical 
lub, have held their annual elections 
The Mati Musicale officers for the 
coming year aré President, Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, a iolinist and rganist of fin 
ability. as well as one of the most suc 
cessful al teachers of the city; first 


vice-president, Mrs. \ \. Lemon: second 
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vice-president, Mrs. Morris Wickersham; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Lilian Tyler 
Plogstedt, critic of the Cincinnati Post 


and official accompanist of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra; treasurer, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Rawson, Jr.; secretary, Agnes Hoch- 
stetter; new members elected to the board, 


Mrs. Fenton Lawson and Mrs. Clarke Da 
vis, those still holding office being Mme. 
Tekla Vigna, Jessie Strauss and Mrs 
Philip Werthner. 


The Woman’s Musical Club held its last 
meeting of the year and its annual elec 
tion at the new home of Mrs. 
lischer Smith, and Mrs. 
was elected president, 
\dolph Klein, who has been president of 
the club since its inception four years ago, 
and to whose sound musicianship and 
skillful management the continued success 
of the club has been largely due Mrs. 
Theodore Workum was -elected vice 
president; Mrs. Maurice Joseph, treasurer: 
Nellie Davis, recording secretary; Ada Zel- 
ler, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Fenton 


Lawson and Mrs. Rose Fisher Smith, new 
directors on the board. Four new mem 
bers were elected: Agnes Hochstetter. 
lrene Gardner, Alma Beck and Mrs. Ar- 
lois Bartschmidt \. K. Hittuousi 
Birthday Album for Weingartner, Fifty 
Years Old 
Bertin, June 7.—Monday last, June 2, 


was a day worth noting in the international 
musical calendar, for it commemorated the 


fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Felix 


\Weingartner, the great Austrian conduetor 
\t present Weingartner is resting at his 
villa at St. Sulpice, near Lausanne. Switz 


erland, where he received the congratula 
tions of his many friends and admire 
Among the host of birthday presents and 
INementoes sent to him ts one in the form 
of an album containing a congratulatory 
address, signed by a committee of some 
two hundred artists lt is an artistically 
arranged volume bound in rich brocade. 
taken from a papal cope of the fifteent!] 
century. The inside is of leather and con 
tains a design painted by the artist Willy 
Geiger, representing a harp riding on the 
Below this are the words of dedi 
cation, followed by a sonnet composed by 
Hlanns Heinz Fwers in honor of Wein 
gartner a ae 


Rossini Club, of Portland, Me., Chooses 
Same Officers for Next Season 
PoRTLAND, Me., June 15.—The 


IQ 
VOSSINI 


Waves 


Portland 

lub closed a very successful sea 
)f the twenty-seven weekly programs 
iven, six were special: “Modern German 
Composers,” Christmas Music,” ‘“Compar 
ative French Opera,’ Scandinavian Com 
posers,’ “Comparative Italian 
“Wagner Centennial” and two concerts by 
the club chorus. The artists’ recitals were 
by Alice Eldridge, Annie Louise David and 
Frederic Martin. At the annual meeting 
the following officers were re-elected 
President, Mrs.. Edward M. Rand: vic: 
president, Mrs. Latham True: recording 
secretary, Mrs. Frederick A. Thompson 
corresponding secretary \larguerite Og 
den: treasurer, Mary A. Seider librarian 
Louise H. Armstrong 


son ( 


( pre ra.” 


Maton has invited all sing 
with Handel’s “Messiah” to 
York Festival Chorus, which 
will sing the work at the national conven- 
tion of organists at Ocean Grove Satur- 
day evening, August 9. The rehearsals are 
eld every Tuesday evening in the Church 
f the Strangers, Fifty-seventh street and 
Eighth New York 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





A Defiant Critic 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Tremendously impelled by an idea, | 
hasten to take my typewriter in hand and 
relieve me surcharged so of these few 
thoughts, thoughts addressed to Herwegh 
Von Ende, whose musicianly face graces 
the cover of your issue of May 31. 

“The one ideal I have set before me is to 
combine business and art upon an ethical 
basis,” says Mr. Von Ende to your inter- 
viewer. So! In this day of vaudeville— 
where musicians “rush in where angels fear 
to tread”—Mr. Von Ende, you will take the 
sting out of business and ethicalize it with 
music? Suppose, as you say, your school 
will teach the young but talented musician 
“to be practical.” Well, your handsome 
young tenor goes out into the hard, croo-el 
wu-r-r-r-Ild to startle it at so much per 
startle, and presto! the blame old world 
hardly gives him a wink. Our sadder and 
wiser, handsome, etc., must accept any fee, 
or no fee, for that matter, as a starter. It 
is the experience which makes him practi- 
cal. The school exists to teach him only 
the ideals, the ethics of his art. 

And then, Mr. Von Ende makes a grave 
charge against musicians which Tequires 
serious consideration. He says, “I have 
long ceased to seek my intimate friends 
among musicians * * * because they are 
mentally inferior to other walks of life.” 
Is the season for fly swatting coincident 
with musicians’ swatting? Pray, are musi- 
cians—your colleagues—the possessors of 
greater ego, lesser education or more nar- 
rowness than your friends the ‘sculptors 
and painters” and candlestick makers? 
Emotionalism and freakishness exist in all 
branches of art, so why use them to thump 
the backs of musicians only? 

I defy the editor of MusicaL AMERICA to 
print this, and I defy you, Mr. Von Ende, 

answer it. For as sure as The Great 
Oscar will write at least another letter to 
the press, so will the race of musicians 
continue to be as ideal and ethical as in the 
past. Sincerely yours, 

June 2, 1913. SYROLINI FRANKLIN. 
The Rand School of Social Science, New 

York City. 





When the Opera Comes to Town 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

A recent editorial in the New York Sun, 
describing the over-supply of music, which 
you quote, and which seems to have stirred 
up considerable discussion, is based upon 
actual facts. Every allegation in it is 
true; and in no sense is it an exaggerated 
or overdrawn statement of the situation. 

Just as a single example, take the town 
of Minneapolis. There E. L. Carpenter, 
president of the Orchestra Association, said 
in the presence of several: “I do not want 
opera coming to this town. It takes every 
dollar we can raise to keep the orchestra 
going; and every dollar spent for opera is 
just that much taken away from the or- 
chestra. Let those who want to hear opera 


go to New York or Chicago and hear it 
there; we cannot have it coming to this 
town.” But the opera is going there, just 
the same, and the advance sale (chiefly, it 
must be confessed from towns other than 
Minneapolis) is large. Furthermore, it 
must be confessed that concert artists find 
the Twin Cities very poor fields for inde- 
pendent concerts; and the orchestras offer 
such very low fees that there is but little 
inducement for the best in music to go 
there. One of the leading citizens of Min- 
neapolis said to me: “We are cursed with 
an orchestra, a thing which not one in five 
of us ever want to hear; and not one in ten 
ever attend! That man is taxed $500 an- 
nually for something he does not care 
about. The opera brings from four to six 
thousand (a conservative estimate) people 
from out of town, people with money and 
prepared to spend it. Did ever anyone 
hear of a meagre hundred people coming 
a railroad journey to hear that town’s 
orchestra. Not once ina blue moon! And 
Minneapolis is a fair sample of the small 
town trying to support an orchestra, al- 
legedly for the cause of music, but really 
as an advertising project, which the citizens 
are taxed to support. Not taxed by the 
city, but taxed in friendly fashion by 
those who think an orchestra is a good 
municipal advertisement. 

Were it not for the woman’s clubs 
throughout the country the cause of music 
would be in a sad way inded; for what 
leading musicians—singers and instrumen- 
talist both—(with but a very conspicuously 
few exceptions, just sufficient to point the 
moral) can draw in open concert a paying 
audience ? 

Let us look the facts in the face, and in- 
stead of ignoring conditions which do ex- 
ist, let us rather take those conditions into 
account, and seek to remedy them. 

(Mrs.) VALERIE BELL. 

Chicago, June 20, 1913. 


As to the Moral Libretto of the 
Federated Clubs 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Inquiry at the headquarters of the Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, which is to offer the 
$10,000 prize for the best American opera, 
has brought out the statement that no plot 
would be acceptable if of the kind found in 
“Thais,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “The Jew- 
els of the Madonna,” etc. In other words, 
the plot must be of a perfectly ladylike va- 
riety. In “Thais” the leading character is 
converted and hies herself to a nunnery— 
in this $10,000. concoction no one must go 
to a nunnery—or monkery. 

In “Cavalleria” one gentleman bites an- 
other gentleman’s ear; in the prize opera 
plot, no gentleman must so conduct him- 
self. In “The Jewels of the Madonna” the 
heroine is an illegitimate child—all children 
must look well to their parents in the forth- 
coming opera. Carmen smokes a cigarette 
and oe alluring steps around the sulky 
Don José; tobacco is to be tabooed in the 
Los Angeles production, unless used in the 
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perfect lady manner and unaccompanied by 
alluring wiggles. 

Furthermore, the opera which is to bring 
riches to an aspiring and unknown com- 
poser must not savor of “Faust,” as there 
is a certain Satanic atmosphere therein 
which is avowedly foreign to a woman’s 
club gathering. “Louise” also*is on the 
index expurgatorius, as that long-winded 
young woman should have remained at 
home with her tiresome parents and es- 
chewed the joy of living. 

“Pagliacci” also is barred on account of 
one gentleman inconsiderately sticking a 
knife into another—only slaps on the wrist 
will be permitted in the Los Angeles opera. 
“L’Africaine” is suggestive of persons of 
color in leading roles; any one at all off- 
color in the coming opera is limited to the 
position of second maid or assistant cook. 
Nor must Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” be 
consulted, as no club woman nowadays 
would for a minute consider the wealth of 
her daughter’s fiancé. Verdi is barred in 
toto; for what member of this Federation 
ever has sat through “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” 
“The Masked Ball,” “Aida,” or “Othello” 
without pains of growing conscience. And 
“Hérodiade” or ‘“Salomé”! Wow, wow; 
mention them not in clubdoim. 

And then we come to Wagner. Did not 
Lohengrin leave Elsa because she asked 
too many questions? And who would dare 
suggest for a moment, even in an opera 
plot, that the eternal feminine is to be 
limited in her inquiries as to the comings 
and goings of the other sex? And in 
“Tristan und Isolde” a love potion is con- 
cocted which carries certain characters be- 
yond the wonted restraint of a club meet- 
ing—in this opera, made for money, all 
must be sedate and subject to the maxims 
laid down in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Nor may any harmonies be appropriated 
from the “Nibelungen Ring,’ owing to the 
rather chaotic condition of the relation- 
ships of certain gods and humans, as seen 
through Mr. Wagner’s spectacles. Down 
with the suggestive augmented ninth 
chords and phonographic unresolved sev- 
enths of Bayreuth. 

Remain only Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, 
Walter Damrosch and Reginald De Koven. 
But stop! Damrosch’s “Scarlet Letter” in- 
troduced a-character not available to club 
membership—that lets Walter out. Nor is 
“Robin Hood” above suspicion, with its 
laudatory references to nut brown ale; 
nothing stronger than punch—with care— 
may be quaffed here in 1915. And the very 
life of “Pinafore” depends on the repre- 
hensible old person who “mixed those chil- 
dren up,” a proceeding which, in these en- 
lightened days of civil service hospitals, 
could not possibly occur, as each incubator 
cell is numbered, and each happy mother 
given a corresponding number to hold in 
her hand. 

And so, alack and alas, what is left to 
the poor librettist? All of the accidents 
and incidents and habits and frailties of 
humanity are disbarred. Recourse is left 
only to Mary Wilkins Freeman, Clara 
Louise Burnham and Edward Bok. Even 
the author of the “Little Peppers” series is 
persona non grata, as there must be no 
“hot stuff” in the tales this coming master 
work would tell. So the best chance of 
success seems to be with one of the last 
named trio. W. F. Gates. 

Los Angeles, June 14, 1913. 


Who Are the Four Greatest Operatic 
Composers? 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In the course of a conversation among 
some musical friends the other night we 
had a lively discussion as to who are the 
four greatest operatic composers of all 
times. We were all in agreement on three 
of them—Wagner, Verdi and Mozart. 
There was a surprising difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the fourth. We de- 
cided to place the question before Musica. 
AMERICA’S readers. Bax Bie An 

New York, June 20, 1913. 





Carl Flesch, the violinist, who is to make 
his first American tour next season, has 
been decorated with the cross of a Knight 
of the Order of Albrecht, in the first class. 
by the King of Saxony. 
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CENTRAL N. Y. SANGERFEST 


Rappold and Franko Orchestra Warm], 
Greeted with Choruses 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 20.—The Centr 
New York Sangerbund opened its annu 


festival this week at the Arena before .; 
audience of several thousand. Mme. Mar 
Rappold was the soloist. Her singing 
“Dich theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser 
was thrilling. She was enthusiastical] 
applauded and responded with an encor: 
after “Vissi d’arte,” from “Tosca.” Na 
han Franko and his orchestra gave muc! 
pleasure by their musicianly playing. Th. 
chorus of 800 male voices responded splen 
didly to Professor Kuenzlen of this cit, 
who conducted. The prizes of the variou 
singing societies were awarded as follows 

First class—First prize, Troy Manner 
chor; second, Manner Quartet, Albany 
third, Concordia, of Gloversville. Second 
class—First prize, Germania, of Pough 
keepsie; second, Mannerchor, of Camil- 
lus; third, Cecilia, of Albany. Third 
class—First, Sangerbund, of Rome: sec- 
ond, Beethoven Mannerchor,~ of Ilion: 
third, Mannerchor, of Little Falls. 
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Richard Strauss has written a new com- 
position, a “Festival Prelude,” for the in- 
auguration of Vienna’s new concert hall. 
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Impresario of Pacific Coast Company to Transfer His Activities to East 
—Mme. de Pasquale Honored in San Francisco—Victor Herbert’s 
“Serenade” Revived at the Tivoli 


SAN Francisco, June 17.—Mario Lam- 
bardi, organizer of last season’s Pacific 
Coast Grand Opera Company and an im- 
presario known both in North and South 
America, has been engaged for the Mon- 
treal Grand Opera Company and will de- 
vote his energies to the promotion of opera 
in Eastern cities next season. Impresario 
Lambardi has been in New York the last 
two months, but has returned to San Fran- 
cisco to remain until it is time to assume 
his duties. 

Mme. de Pasquale, the celebrated color- 
atura soprano, was the guest of the Se- 
quoia Club last Thursday evening. There 
was a large gathering of musicians, artists 
and writers to do her honor. Mme. de 
Pasquale sang several numbers which were 
highly appreciated. 

Victor Herbert’s music in “The Sere- 
nade” has charm and quality. This opera 
is running its second week at the Tivoli 
and the company is singing very well. The 
vocal abilities of both principals and chorus 
are given an excellent chance and appear 
to a much greater advantage than in “When 
Johnnie Comes Marching Home.” John R. 
Phillips, a new tenor, has been added to 
Manager Leahy’s forces. Mr. Phillips 
lately arrived from New York, where he 
has just concluded a successful season with 
the Aborn Opera Company. Last evening 
he appeared for the first time in the role 
of Lopez in “The Serenade” and was given 
a warm welcome. 

Stranded Singers Arrive 


Mme. .Helen Persch, soprano, and Carl 
Van Esch, baritone, who were formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
have arrived in San Francisco from Texas. 
They were with the Sigaldi Opera Com- 
pany, which was caught in the Mexican 
revolution, disaster being brought to the 
entire company. Only through assistance 
were they able to reach the American side, 
and then after having been robbed of their 
money and baggage. A benefit concert will 
be given for them soon in this city. 

Alma Voedisch, the Chicago manager, is 
in the city placing a fine list of artists for 
the coming season. Miss Voedisch has 
traveled the Middle and Western States 
thoroughly and is now contemplating a trip 
to Honolulu. 

Mme. Nordica and her party were in the 
city from last Friday until yesterday, when 
they embarked on the steamship Siera for 
Honolulu, whence they will go to Australia. 

The third annual convention of the 
Teachers’ Association of California is to 
be held at the Hotel St. Francis during the 
three days beginning July 8. John C, Man- 
ning, president of the San _ Francisco 
branch, predicts a most successful conven- 
tion from every point of view. 

Pianist’s Opera Pleases 


Edward Sadoret Hopkins, a pianist, for- 
merly well known in this city, has awak- 
ened a great deal of interest in Southern 
California in the production of his light 
opera, “Lady Ysabel,” recently given in 
Redlands. The opera received its second 
production last week as a feature of the 
annual Redlands Festival. Mr. Hopkins 


is at present professor of music at the 
University of Redlands. His musical career 
began in San Francisco, under the teaching 
of Dr. H. J. Stewart, and he also studied 
under Mme. Noah Brandt. “Lady Ysabel” 
has a plot that is original in conception and 
Mr. Hopkins has written some very mer- 
itorious music to it. 

At the second meeting of members of 

















Mme. Nordica and Romayne Simmons, 
Her Accompanist, on Board the 
“Siera,” Just Before Starting from 
San Francisco for Their Tour of 
Australasia 


the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia residing in Alameda County, held 
Monday evening at the studio of Warren 
). Allen, Berkeley, the following officers 
were elected: President, Alexander Stew- 
art; vice-president, Virginia de Fremery; 
secretary, Camilla Buergermeister; treas- 
urer, Howard E. Pratt; directors, Mrs. 
Jesse Dean Moore, Elizabeth Westgate and 
Paul Steindorf. FREDERIC VINCENT. 





CINCINNATI SANGERFEST 


Singing Society of the Northwest in Its 
Sixth Convention 


CINCINNATI, June 21.—In spite of intense 
heat and an ice famine, caused by local 
labor difficulties, hundreds of members of 
about twenty German singing societies who 
are giving a sangerfest here are making the 
inmost of the advantages offered by the 
Queen City. About one thousand strong, 
they arrived yesterday from all parts of 
the country, wearing red carnations and 
carrying red flags. The organization which 
the various societies represent is known as 
the “Arbeiter Sangerbund des Nordwest- 
ens,” the Workman’s Singing Society of the 
Northwest. The Herwegh Mannerchor, 
one of Cincinnati’s German singing socie 
ties, is the host of the “Fest” and has done 
everything in its power to make the affair 
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a success worthy of the musical traditions 
of Cincinnati. 

Each society was met at the station by a 
committee and band and escorted to Cen- 
tral Turner Hall, where a short musical 
program and banquet were provided. The 
principal feature of the Sangerfest, the 
sixth in the existence of the organization, 
was a concert given Saturday evening at 
Music Hall under the direction of Louis 
Ehrgott, the conductor of the United Sing- 
ers of Cincinnati: Among others, ad- 
dresses were made by Victor L. Berger, 
former socialist member of Congress; Al- 
fred Eisenmann, president of the Fest 
Board, and Charles S. Schmidt, president 
of the United Singers of Cincinnati, and 
of the North American Sangerbund. The 
fest continues until Monday. 

In spite of Cincinnati’s unquestionable 
love and encouragement of music, opera, 
when presented by traveling organizations, 
has always been more or less a financial 
failure and quite as often an artistic fail- 
ure. Either the operas presented were 
worn thin by too frequent repetition or a 
second-rate company was foisted upon the 
public which very rightly refused to part 
with its shekels. The desire for good 
opera, however, was last Winter quickened 
into action when a number of progressive 
citizens, including Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Taft, Julius Fleischman, Mrs. C. R. 
Holmes, Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Harry 
Levy, J. Walter Freiberg, Maurice J. Frei- 
berg, FE. P. Harrison and a number of 
others came together and constituted them- 
selves a board of guarantors with the re- 
sult that a series of performances with 
some obvious shortcomings but still in 
keeping with the city’s demands was given 
by the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Yesterday the board of guarantors met 
with Richard A. Pick, representing the 
Chicago company, to arrange for next sea- 
son. The dates will probably be March 2, 
3 and 4. Some of the notable singers will 
be Mary Garden, Titta Ruffo, Bonci and 
Schumann-Heink. A. K. H. 





Volpe Orchestra Delights Throngs on 
Central Park Mall 


Large audiences greeted the two con- 
certs in the Mall of Central Park, New 
York, last Saturday and Sunday afternoon, 
when Arnold Volpe and his orchestra sup- 
plied programs of variety and serious musi- 
cal content. A particularly popular num- 


ber of the Saturday concert was the violin 
solo of Fred L. Landau, the Wieniawski 


“Souvenir de Posen,” in which the violinist 


did such splendid work as to gain an en- 
thusiastic recall. In addition, Mr. Volpe’s 
first trumpet gained personal recognition 
for the masterly manner in which he played 
the solo part of the “Rigoletto” Quartet. 
The Bacchanale from “Samson and Deli- 
lah” was a favorite among Conductor 
Volpe’s orchestral offerings. 





Schubert Quartet of New York in Con- 
necticut Concert 


At the Senior Class Concert of the Con- 
necticut Literary Institution held in the 
Second Baptist Church in Sufheld, Conn., 
on Monday evening, June 16, the Schubert 
(Quartet of New York, consisting of Mil- 
dred Graham Reardon, soprano; Marie 
Bosse Morrisey, contralto; Roy Williams 
Steele, tenor, and George Warren Reardon, 
baritone, assisted by Eleanor Stark Stanley 
at the piano, gave a most entertaining pro- 
gram. The quartets presented were Fan- 
ing’s “Song of the Vikings,” the Barca- 
rolle from ‘“Tales of Hoffmann,” Christie’s 
“Lady Angeline” and Arne’s “Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” in which the organization 
was heard to great advantage, the ensemble 
being noteworthy and showing the result 
of careful preparation. Closing the pro- 
gram was H. Lane Wilson,’s cycle of old 
English melodies, ‘“Flora’s Holiday,” 
which was also greatly enjoyed. The four 
singers also won favor in solo numbers by 
Marshall Pettie, Homer, Lohr and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. 





Thirty-eight Members on Plainfield 
Pupils’ Recital Program 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., June 23.—Before an 
audience of relatives, friends and competi 
tive teachers, the piano pupils of Grac« 
Powell Karr, at Franklin School Audito- 
rium on June 21 gave a most enjoyable and 
instructive recital—the closing function of 
their season. Although the thirty-eight 
numbers of the program made the enter- 
tainment too long, the affair was one of 
much interest. Monthly, yearly and recital 
prizes symbolic of music were awarded. 

Edward W. Berge, president of the Ira- 
ternal Association of Musicians, spoke of 
the increase in good ensemble compositions 
for the piano in this country. 














Holger Birkerod 


Holger Birkerod, the Danish _ baritone, 
died on June 10 at his home in Copenhagen, 
in his forty-fourth year. He sang for the 
last time on April 19 in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, to a large audience of 
Americans and Scandinavians. After this 
concert he was taken ill and confined to bed 
for six weeks. His doctors advised him to 
return to Denmark, but a few days after 
his arrival in that country he passed away. 
His death is a particularly serious blow 
to the cause of Northern Music in this 
country. 

At sixteen Mr. Birkerod went to London 
where he studied music while working as a 
salesman. Then he entered the Hochschule 
in Berlin, graduating with highest honors 
Later the baritone went to Italy and studied 
with Leoncavallo and afterwards with Jean 
de Reszke in Paris. The following eighteen 
years he spent in Germany giving concerts 
and teaching. He appeared as soloist be- 
fore the German Emperor, with Nikisch 
conducting. He also sang before Queen 
\lexandra of England, the Czar of Russia, 
King George of Greece, Abdul Hamid, 
late Sultan of Turkey, and the royal family 
of Denmark. He left a big collection of 
jewels received from the various crowned 
heads in recognition of his art 

\ few years ago Mr. Birkerod came to 
\merica and took charge of the voice de- 
partment at the Northern School of Music, 
New York. On November 5, 1910, he made 
his first appearance in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, at a concert given by the 
Countess Knuth. He toured all through 
this country and Canada, was heard last 
season at A®olian Hall, and on April 16 
he sang before President Wilson at the 
White House 





Alexander von Bandrowski 


Alexander von. Bandrowski, the Polish 
tenor, died last week in Cracow after a 
short illness. He was known to the New 
York public through his appearances about 
ten years ago at the Metropolitan Opera 





House in the title rdéle of Paderewski’s 
opera “Manru.” M. von Bandrowski was 
the first to sing the role of the gypsy hero 
of the Paderewski work in Cracow, Lem- 
berg, Zurich and Cologne and the pianist 
thought him the ideal representative of the 
part. M. von Bandrowski came of a dis- 
tinguished Polish family, and appeared only 
in the opera of his countrymen and in one 
representation of “Lohengrin.” He was 
only fifty-three years old at the time of his 
death. 


Frank P. Vilim 


GREEN Bay, Wis., June 14.—Frank P. 
Vilim, a prominent musician of this city, 
died recently at the age of sixty-seven 
years. He was born in Prague, Bohemia, 
coming to this country with his parents at 
an early age. He was a pupil of Henri de 
Clerk in Chicago for some time, later com- 
ing to this city. He organized one of the 
first bands and orchestras in Green Bay. 
Of his four sons, Joseph and Frank have 
had their musical education in leading 
schools, the former having finished his 
education in the Prague Conservatory. Mr. 
Vilim is survived by his wife, four sons 
and five daughters M. N. S. 


Ingeborg von Schellendorff 


Ingeborg Bronsart von  Schellendorff, 
woman composer of Germany, died re- 
cently in Munich at the age of 73. She was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1840, and studied 
piano with Liszt, Martinoff and Henselt. 
In addition to numerous compositions for 
the piano she composed three operas, of 
which one, entitled “Hiarne,” was frequent- 
ly sung in Germany. In 1861 she became 
the wife of Von Schellendorff, also a pian 
ist and intendant of the opera at Weimar 


Paul Goepel 


Paul Goepel, a lawyer, who was one of 
the most prominent German residents of 
New York, and who was active in German 
musical circles in this city, died June 17 
at his home at No. 2350 Seventh avenue. 
He was sixty-nine years old and was at 
one time president of the German Lieder- 
kranz of this city. He was also a member 
of the Arion Society. 


Edmund W. Hume 


30STON, June 12.—Edmund W. Hume, a 
director and manager of music schools in 
Cambridge and other cities, died suddenly 
yesterday of heart trouble. He was about 
thirty-five years old and a native of Eng- 
land. 
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IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 





‘*Lieder’”’ 
Recital 


Ensembles and Translations Fea- 


tures of Russell 


More than the usual degree of variety 


in studio programs was found in the re- 
cital by voice and piano pupils of Louis 
Arthur Russell, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on June 18 Particular diversity was 
lent to the offerings by the presentation of 
several ensemble numbers, with Mr. Rus- 
sell and seven of his pupils at four pianos. 

Splendid dynamic effects were attained 
by this combination in the “Sakuntala” 
Overture, the Saint-Saéns “Evening Song” 
and the Schubert Variations on “Death and 
the Maiden.” Mr. Russell's talented as- 
sistants in these numbers were Alma Holm, 
K:thel Pursel, Louise Schwer, Mabel Hallas, 
Dora Evans, Eva Snell, Russell LaBar and 
Percy Wycoff. <A ensemble group, 
consisting of Mr. Russell and Misses 
Schwer, Holm and Pursel, was employed 
most effective results in the Mozart 


solo 


with 
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Sonata for two pianos, which was per- 
formed at four pianos by the players, each 
solo part being doubled. 

Another noteworthy feature of the pro- 
gram was the use ot English translations 
in various lieder classics. For instance, 
Mrs. Jessie Marshall, the popular concert 
soprano, delivered in the vernacular Schu- 
bert’s “Gretchen am wopinnrade” and “Un- 
geduld,” and the auditors failed to per- 
ceive any serious lessening of effectiveness 
through the use of English. Certainly, 
\MIrs. Marshall sang the numbers in such a 
finished manner as to carry their message 
most convincingly. Mrs. Beth Tregaskis 
also used a translation of the Brahms 
“Minnelied,” and this song, as well as the 
Ries “O Heavenly Time,” gave her full 
opportunity to display the wide range of 
her voice. Extremely ingratiating vocal 
qualities were manifested by Anna Benedict, 
contralto, in a “Norwegian Love Song” and 
“The Quest,” by Smith. 

Most praiseworthy solo gifts were ex- 
hibited by three young pianists, Miss Holm 
showing the highly advanced state of her 
attainments with the Brahms Second Rhap- 
sody; Miss Schwer coping successfully with 
the intricacies of the Leschetitzky arrange- 
ment of the “Lucia” Sextet, and Miss Pur- 
sel giving a delicate conception of the 
“Nightingale,” by Ludwig Schytte. 


Commencement of German Conservatory 


An audience which crowded the auditor- 
ium of the Engineering Societies’ Building 
witnessed the graduation concert of the 
German Conservatory of Music, New York. 
Directors Carl Hein and August Fraemcke 
awarded a gold medal to Rudolphine von 
Suckow, a piano student. Russell Throck- 
morton, the prominent elocution teacher, 
presented the medal. Miss Suckow dis- 
played her accomplishments in a masterly 
performance of Liszt’s Polonaise in E. 
Diplomas were awarded to A. Joseph Jor- 
dan, Mrs. H. H. Price, the Misses Mamie 
Schult, Clara Dubois, Charlotte Huber, 
Marta Klein, Miriam Slough, Rose Bartsch 


and Dilly Collins. About thirty students 
received certificates. 

The program was varied and lengthy, 
containing vocal, piano and_ violin’ solos, 


chamber music and chorus singing. Blanche 
Outwater gave an excellent interpretation 
of Bizet’s “Seguedilla” and “Habanera” 
from “Carmen,” her diction being particu- 
larly noteworthy. The Hamlet “Mad Scene” 


was artistically sung by Minna Wessell, 
whose voice is of pure quality and well 
adapted to coloratura singing. Gerald 


Reidy displayed good skill in the “Hungar- 
ian Airs,” by H. W. Ernst, playing with 


depth of tone and musical intelligence. The 
other items were also interestingly pre- 
sented. 


The forty young women in white and 
pink evening gowns, representing the 
Ladies’ Chorus, made a charming {tmpres- 
sion and sang with good intonation. The 
German Conservatory is one of the oldest 
musical institutions in the city and devotes 
its activities to all branches of music teach- 
ing. . 
Hans Kronold Opens Studio in AColian Hall 

Hans Kronold, the popular ‘cellist, who 
was formerly connected with the Alexander 
Lambert New York College of Music, has 
opened a school for violoncello and _ en- 
semble playing in A£olian Hall. ’Cello 
pupils will be carefully trained for the con- 
cert stage, church service, symphony and 
opera orchestra and chamber music, while 
pianists will be trained for accompanying 
and for correct interpretation of chamber 
music. lor the convenience of out-of-town 
pupils visiting New York, a special Summer 
course has been arranged. 


Forty Irving School Pupils Heard 


The seventeeth 
Irving School ot 
day evening ot 


musicale of the 
Music was held on Fri 
last week at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. C. I. Valentine, the 
director, presented about forty pupils in 
vocal and duets, violin duets 
and quartets, piano solos, duets, quartets 


annual 


solos solos, 
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The children pupils all showed 
confidence and did remarkably 


and octets. 
thorough 


well. Among the senior pupils the most 
noteworthy were Kurt B. Klebe, a lyric 
tenor, and Mrs. Mabelle FE. Norcott, a 


coloratura soprano. The male vocal double 
quartet in Dudley Buck’s “Annie Laurie 


and the mixed vocal double quartet in 
Wagner’s “Spinning Chorus” brought 
forth much enthusiasm. The feature of 


the evening undoubtedly was MHaydn’s 
“Toy Symphony,” played by the “toy” or- 
chestra composed of thirty-six pupils rang- 
ing from the ages of seven to fifteen. The 
school will close July 1 and reopen July 15 
for an eight weeks’ Summer term. 
Recital at Virgil Piano School 

A recent Virgil Piano School recital, in 
which the pupils of Mr. Stephan appeared, 
was remarkable for the able manner in 
which the performers acquitted themselves. 
Helen Vredenburg brought out all the 
classic qualities of a Haydn Theme and 
Variations. Edna Moore’s interpretations 
were well balanced, and she was particu- 
larly sympathetic in her playing of “Sunday 
Morning” by Bendel. Edna Pickett per 
formed perhaps the most difficult numbers 
of the evening with full resources of tone 
and notable delicacy of touch. Thelma 
Riess showed the very satisfactory progress 
which she has made this year. Dorothy 
Wilson received hearty applause for the de- 
lightfully smooth and polished manner in 
which she played the Chopin Waltz in A 
Flat. Carefulness of execution and _ re- 
gard for the spirit of the compositions were 
in evidence throughout. 

* Ox 

Foster-Pinney Programs 


Mrs. Harriet Foster, mezzo-contralto, and 
Mary Pinney, pianist, are preparing for an 
active Fall season in the arrangement of a 
series of programs especially adapted for 
schools and colleges. Selections of educa- 
tional worth, including choice compositions 
of Brahms, Schumann, Schubert and others, 
will largely comprise their répertoire. 

Miss. Pinney, sailing on June 27 for a 
coaching tour of the British Isles, expects 
to play in London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Paris. On October 1 she will return to 
her studio at 418 Central Park West, her 
address in the meantime being in care of 
American Express Company, 6 Haymar- 
ket, London. 


Ogden Crane Studio Open Semi-Weekly Dur- 

ing August and September 

Mme. Ogden Crane, the New York vocal 
teacher, will spend part of her vacation in 
Maine during the month of July. During 
\ugust and September her address will be: 
Coleman House, Asbury Park, excepting on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, when she will teach 
in her New York studio, 825 Carnegie Hall 


Nrs. Harper’s Pupils 


The advanced vocal pupils of Edith Bax- 
ter Harper gave a musicale at No. 520 West 
123d street on June 23, when an enjoyable 
program was heard. The following,singers 


took part: Frances Jedel, Lillian Ham- 
mond, Irances Ierne, Gertrude Murphy, 
Rosalie Swansen, Edna Peters and Clara 
Morningstar. R. Huntington Terry was 


accompanist. 


MENDELSSOHN MALE CHORUS 


Seattle Singers Wind Up Second Year in 
Good Style 


SEATTLE, WASH, June 17.—The 
sohn Male Chorus gave its last concert of 
the season before a large, enthusiastic audi 
ence at the Unitarian Church on June 11. 
\lthough this is the second year of its ex 
istence the chorus has already gained rap 
idly in public favor and is stepping into the 
front rank ot local choral organizations 
Its fifty-five members are divided about 
equally into four sections, thus giving a 
good balance of tone. Under the able lead- 
ership of David F. Davies, the men have 
acquired precision and an appreciation of 
dynamics that enable them to interpret suc 
cessfully the sentiment of their selections. 
Particularly effective were “God of Our 
lathers,” by Schnecker; “What Care | 
How Fair She Be?” by Blumenthal, and 
“Vira,” by Riker, the last two of which 
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were repeated as encores. The chorus wa 
assisted by two soloists, who were warml 
received. Eva Lacy, soprano, gave in he; 
second group “Come Unto These Sands.’ 
by La Forge; “Where My Caravan,” by 
Lohr, and “Midst the Petals in Th 
Tresses,”’ by Woodford-Finden, and wo: 
hearty approbation. Theo. Karl Johnston 
the young tenor who made himself popula: 
at the recent school festival, repeated hj 
success on this occasion, being obliged ¢ 
render encores to Verdi’s “Celeste Aida. 
“The Joy of Man,” by Waltz, and “Moon 
light Song,” by Cadman. He has a ric! 
beautiful voice which he handles intelli 
gently, showing good breath control and a: 
even development of tone. He has all th 
qualifications of a successful artist and his 
future will be well worth watching. 


P.y I, 
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Mme. Bailey -Apfelbeck 


AMERICAN-VIENNESE PIANIST 


A great Court Favorite. Has more dec- 
orations than any American-born § artist. 
Appeared many times with the leading 
European Orchestras. Knabe Piano. Used. 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLIN 
VIRTUOSO 
Constantinople. (Played before the Sul- 
tan of Turkey.) “Le Stamboul.” The 
mandolin as played by Ernesto Rocco carols 
like a lark, warbles like a flute, laments like 

a c'arinette and sings like a violin. 


Hans Kindler 


HOLLAND ’CELLIST 


\ born Virtuoso! Played in 
since he was twelve years old. 


Issay Mitnitzky 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Called the Second Paganini because of 
the personal resemblance and his remark 
virtuosity. 


Arthur R. Slack 


HIGH BARITONE 
Studied in Italy and with Geo. Fergusson 
in Berlin. Very artistic! 


Lina Pleister 
GERMAN-ENGLISH PIANIST 


Studied with famous masters in London, 
Berlin and Vienna. Will be in America 
only for Jan., Feb., and March, 1914. 


Laurel E. Yeamans 
ORGANIST AND PIANIST 


An A. A. G. O and Musical Directo: 
Leander Clark College for the past several 
years. Highly gifted! 
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DUAL PERSONAGE GOES SIGHTSEEING 





Westerners Much Interested in 
Yvonne de Tréville, Soprano 
and Manager 


RIMARILY, the present trip of Yvonne 
de Tréville to the Pacific Coast is for 
sightseeing purposes only. Before her de- 
parture from New York the coloratura so- 
prano made the declaration that she was 
taking the trip “just to see the West.” 
Such might have been entirely possible for 
Yvonne de Tréville, singer, but for Yvonne 
de Treville, manager—that is quite another 
story. Miss de Tréville had forgotten that 
in adding the duties of manager to her vo- 
cal pusuits she had assumed a second per- 
sonality, and persons who have a dual per- 
sonality are not allowed to go their way 
unmolested by public attention. 

Thus if Miss de Tréville had gone West 
a year ago, or before she became her own 
manager, her trip would have been the 
mere pleasure jaunt of a singer, and there- 
fore nothing out of the ordinary. As a 
singer-manager, however, she has attracted 
such interest in the various cities that she 
has been beset not only by the social atten- 
tions of her friends, but by the journalistic 
wiles of reporters. 

For instance, while Miss de Tréville was 
visiting Mrs. William McMillan in St. 
Louis one of her duties was to hie herself 
to a local photographer’s studio, at the re- 
quest of the St. Louis Times. Before she 
ahghted from her limousine the photog- 
rapher was on the sidewalk with his cam- 
era and he “snapped” a picture of the prima 
donna, much to the delight of the passing 
pedestrians, who thought that a new 
“movie” was being prepared. It was found, 
upon opening her suitcase in the studio, that 
it contained no concert costume, only her 
Western riding togs, but the resourceful 
soprano compromised between [East and 
West by contrasting her divided skirt with 
yards of chiffon wound around her shoul- 
ders. 

Again, in Denver, the singer found her 
days busy with a studio party given for 
her by the MusicAL AMERICA representa- 
tive, J. C. Wilcox, along with Mrs. Wilcox. 
In addition, Miss de Tréville was inter- 
viewed by a woman reporter from one of 

















Yvonne de Tréville as a Girl “Cow 
Puncher” in Arizona 


the Denver dailies, who gleaned not only 
the singer's ideas as to singing and man- 
agership but her philosophy on all the burn- 
ing topics of a “woman’s page.” 

Next the soprano “did” the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, and its scenic grandeur 
awed her more than any wonders which she 
had seen in her diverse European wander- 
ings. This experience was followed with a 
visit to that Californian paradise, Los An- 
geles, where she spent some time as a 
house guest of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshall 
at “Chino Ranch.” The Los Angeles [a 
amincr gave its readers a treat in a repro 
duction of a most attractive likeness of 
the soprano, as photographed in a Califor- 
nia garden, besides interviewing her on 
American concert methods, as compared 
with those which she had encountered in 
Europe. 








SUBWAY SMILES BAFFLED HANS MERX 





eee HANS MER\X, the noted lieder 
singer, whose experiences in New 
York have caused him some amazement 
during the last few months and given him 
insight into Americanism generally, gained 
a new angle in his perspective while riding 
in the subway the other evening. 

With Edward Rechlin, his accompanist, 
he boarded a train at Times Square and 
started down town. New Yorkers seemed 
more friendly than usual, he fancied. 
Changing to an express at Grand Central, 
he and his companion secured seats and a 
conversation on the German poets was 
opened. Heine, Schiller and Goethe were 
discussed with much temperament, Herr 
Merx doing most of the talking. 

The latter noticed that everyone seated 
near seemed to be eyeing him with mani- 
fest pleasure that now and then expanded 
to open mirth. It was a trifle disconcert- 
ing, but the lieder singer warmed up to 
his subject ,and launched into the decline 
of grand opera and the futurists. Queer 
sounds like escaping steam and strangled 
erunts distracted him) somewhat, but he 
continued manfully, attributing the dis- 
turbances to certain American phenomena, 
which, no doubt had escaped his analysis. 
A glance about the cat showed that the 
faces of four men were badly distorted 
and one aged woman seemed on the verge 
of bursting a blood vessel. 

“Something seems to be the matter?” 
suggested Herr Merx in the ear of his 
friend. 
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“Ja, wohl,” admitted Rechlin. They 
eyed each other with awe and took another 
look at the assembled passengers. Two 
young girls were bending over at an angle 
of ninety degrees, while their shoulders 
heaved convulsively and they applied 
handkerchiefs to their mouths. 

“Something is wrong, is it not?” in- 
quired Herr Merx with increased concern. 

“Ja,” replied Rechlin, shifting uneasily 
in his seat. “They are looking at you,” he 
added accusingly. 

“Me? What’s the matter with me?” 

“Ask them.” 

“Why should I ask them? What do I] 
care? Besides, I think they are looking 
at you.” 

There was a brief exchange of contra- 
dictions. Merx crossed one knee over the 
other, half turned his back to his fellow 
passengers and leaped savagely into Scan 
dinavian folk-lore. This was a signal for 
an ensemble of wheezes,  snickerings, 
coughs and giggles. 

“Let’s go into the next car,” said Rechlin 

“Let us not,” said Merx emphatically, 
and on they rode. Passengers came and 
went, but all enjoyed their ride equally 
well. Nonplussed and angry the two mu 
sicians left the car at Fulton street, and, 
with a sigh of relief, walked down the 
platform. Suddenly Rechlin broke into a 
wild, hysterical laugh. “Look at your 
feet! Look at ’em!” he shouted in ap- 
proval, four-ply Teutonic. 

Herr Merx did. He had on one black 
shoe and one bright yellow one, which in 
his hurry he had forgotten to change. 
During the rest of the evening he walked 
in the shadows of tall buildings, stood on 
one foot when it seemed advisable and 
finally waited twenty minutes for a shel- 
tering trolley to take him the entire dis 
tance back to the Metropolitan studios 


Wide Interest in Great American Opera 
Contest 


Los ANGELES, June 19.—Active interest is 
being awakened through the efforts of the 
newly organized Los Angeles American 
Opera Association in the $10,000 (prize 
American opera competition recently an- 
nounced by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Many inquiries are being 
received by Mrs. Jason Walker, chairman 
of the American Music Committee, at her 





home, 116 South Michigan avenue, Chi 
cago. Indications are that eminent Boston 
composers will not be left out of the con- 
test for the opera to be given in Los 
Angeles in Iofs. 

George W. Chadwick and Charles W. 
Cadman, the distinguished American com- 
posers, have signified deep interest in the 
competition and that they will individually 
participate is the expectation of many music 
lovers. 


ANN ARBOR MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATES LARGE CLASS 


Thirty-four Students Receive Diplomas 
at Closing Exercises of Michigan 
University’s Conservatory 


ANN Arpor, Mich., June 21.—The eigh- 
teenth annual commencement exercises of 
the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, held on June tg, in the auditorium 
of the High School, brought to a close the 
most successful year’s work of the inst! 
tution. At this time thirty-four gradvates 
received diplomas from the hands of 
Director Albert A. Stanley. An audience 
of over 1,000 heard the following program, 
Irancis W. Kelsey presiding : 

Ballade, op. 23, Chopin, Elsie Lois Backus; 
quartet, “Flower Fete,” “Indian Mountain Song,” 
Cadman, Ada Grace Johnson, Maude Charlotte 
Kleyn, Jessie Dicken Reed and Nora Crane Ilunt; 
Intermezzo, op. 119, No. 3, Brahms, Elma Rebecca 
Snyder, Nocturne, op. 62, Chopin, Cathrin West- 
ervelt; “Spring Song,’’ Hawley, Ladies’ Quartet; 
“Gondoliera,” Liszt, Carrie Edna Staggs; address 
and presentation of diplomas, Director Stanley. 


The class receiving diplomas and certifi 
cates is as follows: 


\rtist diplomas, piano, Bessie Bond Wennedy, 
Ethel Vida McGregory, Elsie | ois Backus, Elma 
Rebecca Snyder, Ethel Margaret Diamond, Carrie 
Edna Staggs, Cathrin Westervelt, Martha Doro 
thea Merkle: voice, Eleanor Frances Hornby and 
Mildred Frances’ Barchus; orean, Ernest Mark 
Wisdom and Theophil Henry Hildebrandt. Normal 
diplomas, piano, Louise Ward Conklin, Marion E. 
Dodge and Elsie Ettinger; voice, Juel A. Mahoney. 
Public school certificates, Vivian Helen Chapman, 


Stella Marie Cavanaugh, Grace Frances Drury, 
Flora Haire, Martha Harriet Hyde, Arabella Ger 
trude Swartout, Mary Margaret Stimson, Helen 


kKlizabeth Hartmann, Marjorie Anderson Adams, 
Zoa Fox, Myrtle J. Kimball, Helen Ma Kessell, 
Mary Ann Murphy, Mary Elizabeth MeCann, 
Helen Gertrude Seymour and Ilazel de Lazon 
Ostrander. 

lhe University Musical Society of the 
University of Michigan has announced its 
plans for the pre-festival series of concerts 
to be given next year on the Choral Union 
and May Festival course. They include 
the following: October 22, piano recital by 
Paderewski; November 7, song recital by 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer; December 
9, symphony concert by the Philadelphia 
orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski; Jan 
uary 23, miscellaneous choral concert by 
the University Choral, under Director A 
\. Stanley, with several assistant artists, 
and February 18, violin recital by Carl 
lesch, eminent German violinist The 
exact dates for the May Festival have not 
been decided upon, but the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
will again furnish the orchestral numbers 
The two major works to be performed will 
probably be Handel’s “Messiah” and 
Klgar’s “Caractacus.” 

\t the regular June meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the University Musical 
Society, of Ann Arbor, on recommenda 
tion of Director Stanlev, the follow 
ing faculty was engaged for the ensuing 
year: 

Piano department: Albert Lockwood, head; Mrs 
(;eo! B. Rhead, Henry Jam Dotterwich, Ha 


ve } 
on A. Stevens, Frances | Hamilton, Esta Ella 
\lumaw. Nell B Stockwell ind Nellie Mac 
(souchet Vor department: Willian Ilowland, 
ead les e Dicken Re 1 Maude Charlotte Klevn, 
Nora Crane JTlunt, Louis Cogswell and Mrs. Byrl 
Fox Pacher Violin department: Samuel P. Lock 
( head \nthony J. Whitmire Organ depart 
met | \ \l € head Violoncello depart 
ne Ie 7 Hall, head Band instrument 
Miche I Converse Guitar Mel Gillispie 
Solfeggio. harmony and counterpoint: Otto Jacob 
Stahl Ilistory, analysis and composition: Roy D 
Welk Public school music: Florence B. Potter. 
Publi hool drawing: Matie P. Cornwell. 


MARGARET WILSON 
SINGS FOR BLIND 


President’s Daughter Charms Af- 
flicted Hearers at Washington 
Other Musical Events 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23.—When the 
local members of the National Library for 
the Blind were presented recently to Pres- 
Wilson, Margaret Wil- 
son gave the visitors a treat in the form of 


ident and Mrs. 


an impromptu song recital. Miss Wilson 
has a charming voice and sang artistically 
and with great sympathy. She has taken 
quite an interest in these sightless lovers of 
music and has offered her services mu- 
sically when desired at the National Li- 
brary for the Blind. 

This institute is under the direction of 
Killa J. Githn, who inaugurated the weekly 
concerts for the sightless at the Library of 
Congress several years ago. Similar mu- 
sical evenings are a feature at the National 
Library, at which the best local talent take 
part and frequently visiting artists to the 
capitol give their services. 

At the National Library for the Blind an 
artistic program was presented on June 20 
by Mrs. A. D. Melvin, soprano, accom- 
panied by Mrs. C. Burton Lauhon. Mrs. 
Melvin, who has recently returned from 
New York, where she has been singing for 
Columbia records, was most enthusiastically 
received by her sightless auditors, who 
thoroughly enjoyed her brilliant voice. Un 


der the direction of Marguerite Allen an 


admirable interpretation of the song cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year,” Cadman, was 
given by a quartet composed of Grace Lee 
Rials, SOprano Mildred I. lloge, con 
tralto; George IF. Ross, tenor, and John L 
Walker, baritone. The solo and ensemble 
parts displayed considerable care in prep 
aration, “The Morning of the Year” is one 
of Cadman’s many beautiful nature works, 
teeming with sentiment and sympathy, as 
much in the vocal score as in the instru 
mental accompaniment. Miss Allen, who 
played this accompaniment, also gave two 
delightful organ numbers, “Concert Ron- 
do,” Hollins, and “The Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,’ Cadman, 

The closing exercises of the Virgil Clay 
ier Piano School, George EK. Miller, di 
rector, were held last week at St. John’s 
College Hall. Teachers’ certificates were 
awarded Mabel White, Anna I. Bongaman, 
Louise Marbut and Ruth Eraugh, and the 
gold medal in the intermediate class for 
application and progress was given Hazel 
llarvey. Those taking part in the program 
included Margaret Granger, Hazel Harvey, 
Louise Marbut, Mabel White, Anna [| 
Bingaman, Katherine May Brooks, Corinne 
Brackett and Phoebe Stine. Mrs. Alwilda 
M. Rousseau presented her piano pupils in 
recitals recently, assisted by Mary E. 
Sherier, soprano, and Anna _ Brett, con 
tralto, who gave delightful operatic selec 
tions 

Katherine McNeal, who has recently re 
turned from Berlin, where she has been 
studying piano for the concert stage, gave 
an informal musicale last week. She pre 
sented a varied program of German and 
I'rench composers with apt interpretation 
and careful technic. Miss McNeal has de 
veloped musically while in Berlin, paying 
special attention to her tone work. She 
will return to Europe to continue her 


studies in the Fall W. H 


Arnold Schénhberg has been invited by 
Sir Henry Wood to conduct one of his 
latest works at one of the Queen’s Hall 
concerts in London next Winter 
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GATTI ENGAGES NEW STAGE MANAGER 





Dr. Hoerth, of Freiburg, Germany, to Officiate at Metropolitan—Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘‘Amore Medico” Definitely Announced for New York— 
Jubilee Performances at Berlin Royal Opera——Mary Garden Dis- 
cusses Newspaper Ethics and Says She’d Like to Sing Wagner 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, June 5, 1913. 


OME term Mr. Gatti-Casazza a sphinx; 
some claim that he is overworked to 
such an extent that he never has a mo- 
ment to spare for conversation. Neither is 
correct. I have never met a more self- 
contained Italian nor a more _ tranquilly 
working theatrical man than the Metro- 
politan’s chief, whom I have always found 
ready and willing to indulge in a more or 
less communicative chat with a representa- 
tive of the press. P 
Strange as it may seem, Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza assured me that although he has been 


in Berlin for about ten days he has not 
yet engaged a single new opera singer. He 
has, however, made one acquisition for his 
staff of co-operators in the person of Dr. 
Franz Ludwig Hoerth, of the Municipal 
Opera in Freiburg. Dr. Hoerth should 
prove a highly proficient stage manager for 
the Metropolitan. 

That Mr. Gatti-Casazza has definitely ac- 
quired the rights for the “Rosenkavalier,” 
which he will produce next season, you 
probably know already. Sut it is not 
known, definitely at least, that he will also 


produce Wolf-Ferrari’s latest work, 
“Amore Medico.” The libretto, by Golli-. 
sciani, is an adaptation from Moliere’s 


comedy, “L’Amour Médecin.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza also confided to me the 
news that the following season at the Met- 
ropolitan will see a newly prepared scenic 
production of the “Ring,” undertaken for 
the reason that the direction of the Metro- 
politan considers it opportune, and not, as 
many might think, because newly prepared 
performances of the “Ring” have recently 
been the order of the day at many Euro- 
pean opera houses. 

With reference to several recent reports 
to the effect that certain artists have been 
engaged for the Metropolitan for the com- 
ing season, we are informed that not only 
are those reports not true but that they are 
even considered a joke. So if artists will 
insist upon informing obliging correspond- 
ents of that which they desire but which, 
for the moment, has not been consum- 
mated, they must not be surprised if such 
notices awaken the mirth of all who are 


directly interested. Authentic mews _ re- 
garding new engagements is issued by the 
Metropolitan management and by no 
others. 


A Criticism from the Kaiser 


On the occasion of the presentation to 
the Kaiser of an address by the Royal High 
School of Music in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign, Em- 
peror William is said to have remarked: 
“Why is it that the Berlin High School 
of Music, for which | spend so much an- 
nually, never turns out a single efficient 
singer for my Opera?” 

The above assertion is entirely accurate 
only in part. His Majesty is scarcely justi- 
fied in speaking of the money that he 
spends for the maintenance of the Royal 
Musical Institute, which is, as a matter of 
fact, supported wholly by the State, no sub- 
sidy being forthcoming from the Emperor 
personally, or even from the Crown. On 
the other hand, we must affirm the justice 
of the Emperor’s reproach contained in the 
second half of his sentence, to the effect 
that no efficient singer for the Royal Opera 
is ever graduated from the musical college 
with the royal name. It is to be hoped that 
the Kaiser’s criticism will tend to bring 
about a prompt and much needed reforma- 
tion of the somewhat antiquated methods 
in vogue there. 

The Opera Festival arranged by the 
Royal Generalintendantur, in honor of Em- 
peror William’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
was introduced on Monday night with a 


performance of Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” in the Royal Theater. A large and 
appreciative audience filled the festively 


decorated house, apparently finding the 
keenest enjoyment in the generally well ex- 
ecuted performance. The cast comprised 
Lili Hafgren-Waag, in the title rdle; Fran- 
cis Maclennan, as Bacchus; Claire Dux, 


Margaret Arndt-Ober, Florence Easton and 
others, Leo Blech conducting. 


A Brilliant ‘‘Orfeo’”’ 


But the real drawing card proved to be 
the second performance of the festival, 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice,” which was 
actually the Festival’s first performance in 
the Royal Opera House. The stage settings 
were marked by unusual splendor, and 
Richard Strauss devoted himself to the 
task of interpreting this music of bygone 
days, that must be so alien to his nature, 
with all the enthusiasm of which he is ca- 
pable in his best moments. The effects 
produced, therefore, were as brilliant as 
could be expected. Frau Goetze, as Orfeo, 
gave us a sample of that consummate art 
for which she was formerly noted and 
made one forget the number of years that 
have passed since she was considered to be 
at her zenith. Her dramatic expression, 
her exquisite, plastic gestures and, above 
all, her depth of musical feeling stamped 
her rendering of the part as an artistic 
performance far above the ordinary. The 
role of Euridice is of secondary impor- 
tance, but with a singer like Frieda Hempel, 
who was in excellent voice, its interpreta- 
tion became an artistic treat in every re- 
spect proportionate to that of the Orfeo. 
Miss Hempel sang her silvery notes with 
so much feeling and manifested so much 
talent of impersonation that she was loudly 
and deservedly acclaimed. 

Not on a level with these two excellent 
interpretations was the Eros of Fraulein 
Alfermann, who, while gifted with a rather 
pretty soprano, still evinces entirely too 
many characteristics of the débutante. The 
performance throughout was marked by a 
dragging of the tempi for which the im- 
petuous Richard Strauss was probably not 
to blame, nor, of course, the other per- 
forming artists. It has lately become the 
custom to ordain such singular modifica- 
tions from above. 

Notwithstanding the oppressive heat a 
large audience occupied the house. 


Mary Garden Assails Interviews! 


_During a chat with Mary Garden in 
Paris a few weeks ago the writer was in- 
formed that the invincible Mary could not 
see the sense of interviews, at least so 
far as she was concerned, when most of 
her statements were so twisted that the 
published interviews in no way conformed 
with the views originally expressed. “What 
is the use of saying anything at all,” said 
she, “when the press representatives publish 
an interview of which you often have not 
the slightest recollection?” 

However, Miss Garden is an artist of 
such individual viewpoint and such per- 
sonality that she cannot help saying things 
worth putting in quotation marks, whether 
she scorns the interview or not. This she 
showed when our conversation turned to 
the man of the hour and of the centenary. 

“Do you know,” she remarked, “that in 
my heart of hearts I have an unconquer- 
able desire to sing Wagner, but—perhaps 
you will consider me eccentric—I simply 
could not sing a Wagnerian role with a fat 
German tenot, even though, on the whole, 
| am extremely fond of the Germans. But 
most German tenors are fat, aren’t they?” 

Miss Garden is very happy at the Paris 
Opera. She avers that to interpret Salomé 
in that house is one of the most grateful 
tasks that she could possibly engage in, 
especially when singing with two such 
splendid artists as Dalmorés and Vanni 
Marcoux. In conclusion she waxed enthu- 
siastic about Chicago and Boston—about 
the public as well as artistic conditions 
there—and then immediately launched 
forth into a philippic against the sensa- 
tional tendencies of certain American pa- 
pers that delight in making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill, especially in the case of an 
incident concerning the stage. A large per- 
centage of the public is, of course, inclined 
to show more interest in what is sensa- 
tional than in legitimate news, but this, 
Miss Garden thinks, should not influence a 
conscientious newspaperman. 


Concert Dates for Griswold 


Putnam Griswold, the American basso of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who has been 
meeting with such success at the Royal 
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Opera, and who has been requesteu to sing 
the part of King Hemry at the gala per- 
formance of “Lohengrin,” on the occasion 
of Emperor William’s jubilee on June 16, 
has already been booked for a number of 
non-operatic events in America in the com- 
ing season. On October 24 he will open 
the season in Minneapolis with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and on November 5 will 
also open the season in St. Paul with the 
first orchestral concert in that city. Then, 
on November 17, he will be heard in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., at the season’s first symphony 
concert. 

During the remainder of his sojourn in 
Berlin Mr. Griswold is to sing the Wotans 
at the Royal Opera and on the 17th, with 
Mrs. Griswold, will leave Berlin for 
Munich. O. P. JaAcos. 


“FIDELIO” THIRD OPERA 
IN BERLIN’S FESTIVAL 


A Strong Cast and Excellent Orchestral 
Performance Under Strauss, but 
Interest Lags, Nevertheless 

BERLIN, June 6.—The third item of the 
festival opera program in the Berlin Royal 
Opera was given last night, June 5, when 
“Fidelio” was put on with a representative 





cast. Putnam Griswold was the Don Fer- 
nando; Herr Hoffmann, the Governor; 
Herr Kraus, Florestan; Herr Lohfing, 


Rocco; Herr Philipp, the Porter; Melanie 
Kurt, Fidelio, and Fraulein Engell, Mar- 
zelline. 

Beethoven’s only operatic effort has sel- 
dom proved a very powerful magnet even 
in Berlin, and last evening’s audience was 
not especially large. In spite of the ex- 
cellence of the cast, which as far as prin- 
cipals were concerned was made up of 
singers of unimpeachable artistic repute, 
there was a lack of electricity throughout 
the performance and a marked absence of 
that sympathetic understanding between 
audience and stage, which means so much 


for the success of a piece. Indeed, until 
the rise of the curtain for the second act 
there was observable a feeling bordering 
on lethargy, which may have been, in a 
great measure, accounted for by the op- 
pressiveness of the atmosphere. 

Melanie Kurt, as Fidelio, was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and used her magnificent 
soprano with a judgment and discretion 
that could not fail to excite wonder and 
admiration in so difficult a rdle. She ap- 
peared, however, to find the true balance 
and pitch of her voice in the second act, 
though throughout the evening nothing but 
praise could be accorded her acting, in the 
double réle of Fidelio and Leonore. Frau- 
lein Engell was in excellent voice as Mar- 
zelline, preserving consistently all her ac- 
customed freshness and purity of tone and 
making effective use of her well-matured 
vocal technic. 

The tenor of Herr Kraus, who sang 
Florestan, while tonally good, was lacking 
in suppleness in the higher registers, and 
frequently developed a strained quality 
Of the remaining artists, Mr. Griswold, 
Herr Philipp, Herr Lohfing and Herr 
Hoffmann deserve high praise for their 
manly and artistic interpretations of their 
respective roles, though the last named 
might have dispensed with just a degree 
of the violent abruptness in voice and bear- 
ing which he judged essential for the part 
of the severe and unscrupulous governor. 

The evening was a triumphant success. 
from the point of view of the orchestra, 
which was under the masterful baton of 
Dr. Strauss. The Third “Leonore” Over- 
ture, which preceded the second scene of 
the last act, was a musical treat that would 
have appealed to the most exacting con- 
noisseur and gladdened the heart of even 
the least acquainted with the beauties of 
Beethoven’s works. 

Not least important was the part con- 
tributed by the chorus, trained by Pro- 
fessor Riidel to a pitch of perfection that 
is seldom equaled and certainly never ex- 
celled in operatic ensemble work in Berkhn. 


oe S. 





BIG BROOKLYN FESTIVAL 





Visiting German Societies Unite in 


Mammoth Chorus 


As guests of the United Singers of 
Brooklyn at a song festival at Glendale 
Schiitzen Park on June 22, the United 
Singers of Philadelphia, the United Sing- 
ers of Newark, N. J., the German-American 
Alliance, the Bavarian Central Society, the 
Plattdeutsche Volksfest Verein, the Cann- 
stadter Volksfest Verein, the Rheinpfalber 
Volksfest Verein and the German Hospital 
Society united in a mass chorus which made 
the welkin ring as it seldom rang before 
and augured much for the great National 
Sangerbund which is to be held in Brook- 
lyn in 1915. The German-American Boys’ 
Chorus, the Independent Junger Manner- 
chor, the Aurora Singing Society, the 
Schwabische Sangerbund and Independent 
Quartet Club further contributed to an en- 
semble of prodigious nature. Headed by a 
brass band, a parade began the festivities. 
Speeches were heard from the distinguished 
leaders present. It is estimated that more 
than 15,000 persons attended. aE odie fl 





Fifty Public Appearances for Earle 


La Ross During Season 


Earle La Ross, the young American pi- 
anist, recently completed the most active 
season in his career, having appeared over 
fifty times publicly this past season, besides 
many private engagements. Mr. La Ross 
opened his season with a tour with the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, which gave 
him many return engagements in recitals 
later in the season. Next he played in 
many of the colleges throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and then played a 
joint recital with David Bispham at Easton, 
Pa. After that Mr. La Ross and Ellison 
Van Hoose went on the tour with the Le- 
high Valley Symphony Orchestra, Mr. La 
Ross playing the Chopin Concerto, which 
likewise won for him other engagements. 
He appeared four times in recital in Allen- 
town, Pa., and three times in Easton, Pa. 
This tour was followed by chamber music 
concerts and a tour through New England 
which terminated in Andover, Mass., at a 
Bach festival on June 3. Mr. La Ross has 
made several bookings for recitals next 
season, as well as with some of the big 
orchestras, and he has engaged Harry W. 
Bell, of New York City, as his personal 
representative in New York City. 





Popular Artists in “The Creation” at 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


New WILMINGTON, Pa., June 20—A re- 
markably good performance of “The Cre- 
ation” was given on June 16 by the West- 
minster Choral Club, William Wilson 
Campbell, conductor, with the New Castle 
Symphony Orchestra and three highly 
capable soloists. These were Grace North- 
rup, soprano; Benjamin Berry, the tenor, 
and Marion Green, the basso. Miss North- 





rup gave a performance of much _ tonal 
beauty, Mr. Berry proved to be an oratorio 
tenor of splendid qualifications, and Mr. 
Green proved anew the reliability of his 
artistry. 





Mozart’s “Magic Flute” is being sung for 
the first time in English in the English 
provinces by the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. 








JULIA 


HOSTATER 


Soprano 


Some excerpts from the press: 


Signale fuer die Musikalische 
Welt, Berlin, 15,.1, ’13.—“ Unusually 
extensive was the program which 


Julia Hostater presented at her 
lieder evening. In the old 
Italian pieces she demonstrated 


how well her vocal method in the 
bel canto style has been matured, 
while in the lieder by Dupare and 
Debussy she evinced a subtle com- 
mand of the modern impressionistic 
style. Between these two extremes 
Mme. Hostater sang groups of lied- 
er by Schumann, Brahms and Wolf 
with so much intelligence and such 
excellent pronunciation of the Ger- 
man that one could scarcely believe 
her to be a foreigner. vd 


Lieder Evening by Julia Hostater 

Leipziger Tageblatt.—“. . ,. She 
captivates her audience by an art of 
expression that is well modulated 
and marked by unusual vigor and 
terseness—resembling the style and 
manner of the stage much more 
truly than one is accustomed to find 
in the concert hall. Her 
interpretation may be summarized 
as indicating an. original and gen- 
uinely artistic and womanly tem- 
perament, which revels im the fan- 
ciful and which has a pronounced 
modern tendency toward wealth of 
‘expression, to temperamental and 
fantastical ecstasy. Nor is her 
vocal technic confined to modern 
methods—she displays in her old 
Italian Canzonas an art of breath 
control that is indeed astonishing. 
To this is added a virtuoso’s com- 
mand of the English, Italian and 
French pronunciations, and, for a 
foreigner, of a very good German 
one. 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO PARIS FAVORITE 


Alys Lorraine Successful in Other 
Cities Too—A Unique “Royal” 
Recital Program 


Paris, June 6.—Alys Lorraine, the Amer- 
ican soprano of the Paris Opéra, held an 
informal reception at her home in this city 
last week. The guest of honor was Sefiora 
Maria Calvo de Perez, a prominent society 
leader of Buenos Ayres and herself a 
singer of distinction. Miss Lorraine was 
in fine voice and sang, among other oper- 
atic selections, the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust.” She has been pronounced “the 
ideal Marguerite,’ an opinion amply con- 
firmed by her striking success as the her- 
oine of “Faust,” which she sang many times 
during her engagement at the Royal Op- 
era of The Hague, where she also created 
Madama Butterfly. 

Miss Lorraine’s adoption of singing as a 
profession was due to the advice of the 
great Tamagno. She met him while trav- 
eling in Italy for her health and he heard 
her sing some romances at a musical re- 
ception. He was struck with the natural 
gifts of the young American and urged her 
to study for the operatic stage. Miss Lor- 
raine has seen her efforts crowned 
with success by a two years’ engagement 
at the Paris Opéra. She made her début 
here as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 

Besides her Paris successes Miss Lor- 
raine has reaped laurels in Florence, Monte 
Carlo, London and in many other Euro- 
pean cities. She gave in London a song 
recital which attracted much attention, for 
her program was unique in that every item 
was a royal composition. There were 
songs by sovereigns of the past, by crowned 
heads reigning to-day, such as Emperor 
William of Germany and by prominent 
members of the royal family of Great 
Britain. 

Alys Lorraine, who is a native of Quincy, 
Ill, is very popular here in society, pos- 
sessing rare beauty and social charm, be- 
sides the artistic aureole of an operatic 





Alys Lorraine, American Soprano of the 
Paris Opéra—She Will Be Heard in 
Recitals in This Country Next Season 


star. She likes her home country above 
all, however, and will be heard in song re- 
cital in America next Winter after the ex- 
piration of her present engagement at the 
Paris Opera. i ix Be 


MISS FARRAR TAKES WING 


Makes Two-Hour Flight in Zeppelin Air 
Craft at Potsdam 


Bertin, June 21.—Geraldine Farrar is 
working quietly in her old apartments at 
the Hotel Adlon, where her parents are 
also staying. She tempted fate in an air- 
ship Thursday afternoon, when she made 


a two-hour cruise in the Zeppelin pas- 
senger vessel Victoria Luise, now sta- 
tioned at Potsdam. She is doing some 


practising with her accompanist, Arthur 
Rosenstein. 
Miss Farrar will do no_ professional 


work in Europe pending her return to the 
United States in September for a concert 
tour which will begin at Vancouver. 





Thumann Quits Editorship for Stock 
Company 


CINCINNATI, June 24.—Hermann Thu- 
mann, musical and dramatic editor of The 
Cincinnati Enquirer, will sever his connec- 
tion with the paper in September to become 
the manager of a stock company, which 
will give its performances at the Orpheum 
Theater. Mr. Thumann is arranging for 
a “theater intime” and will present social 
and poetic dramas which appeal not to the 
general public, but to a smaller and more 
critical audience. Mr. Thumann will also 
continue in the capacity of local impre- 
sario and bring to the city a number of 
notables—among them Paderewski, Ysaye 
and Pavlowa. He is at present in the 
Fast selecting his company. A. K. H. 


Cavalieri for Boston Opera; Other Im- 
portant Engagements by Russell 


Boston, June 21.—In a cablegram re- 
ceived here to-day, Henry Russell, man- 
aging director of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, announces the engagement for the 
coming season of opera at the Boston 
Opera House of Ferrari-Fontana, the Ital- 
ian tenor; Lucien Muratore, the Paris 
Opéra tenor, and Lina Cavalieri; Henri 
Dangés, the celebrated French baritone; 
and also Maggie Teyte. 





Advantage of Good Looks in Studying 
for Opera 


[Frieda Hempel in Ladies’ World] 


Other things being equal, it goes with- 
out saying that the girl who has comely 
features and a good figure has an advan- 
tage over her less fortunate sisters. Be- 
cause of this it is well for the homely girl 
to discover if she is extraordinarily gifted, 
otherwise she may encounter defeat solely 
on account of her lack of good looks. On 
the other hand, I would advise against any 
effort toward the grand opera stage where 
there is not a voice to begin with—no ma 
ter how handsome the candidate may be. 
Then that indefinable something we call 
magnetism has a positive effect, for have 
you not sometimes heard a fine voice well 
handled that did not touch you, owing to 
the owner’s lack of magnetism? 


Baltimore Organist Resigns 


BALTIMORE, June 23.—Charles F. Wil- 
son has resigned as organist and choirmas- 
ter of Old St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, 
which position he has filled for three years. 
succeeding Dr. A. Madely Richardson, who 
was called here from England. Alfred R. 
Willard, of Troy, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Wilson and will 
assume his duties September 1. Mr. Wil 
lard is a native of Minneapolis. 


W. J. R. 





Philadelphia Violinist to Make Début in 
Los Angeles 


Mary McGuigan, of Philadelphia, who 
has been studying the violin in Italy for 
five years, arrived in New York, June 23, 
on the Carpathia and left immediately for 
California, where she is to make her first 
public appearance in her native land at a 
concert in Los Angeles. She is only sixteen 
years old. 
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BYRL FOX BACHER CHOSEN DEAN 


Growth of Ann Arbor School 
Opened New Office for Accom- 
plished Teacher 


ANN Akpor, Micu., June 23.—At the 
graduating exercises of the Universit) 
School of Music, held Thursday afternoon, 
the announcement was made of the ap 
pointment of Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, of 
this city, to the position of dean of women 
The office is a new one, the provision hav- 
ing been made necessary by the remarkable 
growth of the school, and the fact that it 
draws its students from long distances. In 
a large majority of cases students come 
here simply for the work in music and are 
not under the supervision of other educa 
tional institutions of the city. 

Mrs. Bacher is not only an accomplished 
musician, but she is, in addition, a woman 
of excellent judgment, rare tact and keen 
insight. In connection with her work as 
dean of women she will be on the vocal 
faculty of the school. She graduated from 
the institute with an artist diploma in 1910, 
coming from Loudonville, O. Previously 
she studied with Mrs. O. E. Portmand, of 
Canton, O., a well-known voice teacher, 
and with the late J. Harry Wheeler of New 
York City. She is an accomplished pianist, 
having begun the study of that instrument 
when she was twelve years old. Later her 
voice showed such decided promise that she 
devoted most of her time to its training. 

\fter her graduation from the school of 
music Mrs. Bacher opened a studio and 
she has had a large class of pupils, with 
whom she has demonstrated a_ profound 
ability as a trainer of voices. For several 
years she has been soprano soloist and mu 
sical director at the First Church of Christ, 
and she has also been for two years di- 
rector of the Treble Clef Club, one of the 
oldest musical organizations in the city. 
Mrs. Bacher is a member of several im- 
portant musical societies and she has been 
very prominent in the social life of Ann 
Arbor. 

Thirty-four pupils were graduated from 
the school this year and the commencement 
was the eighteenth in its history. Albert 
A. Stanley, director of the school, gave the 
address and diplomas were _ thereupon 
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presented. At the annual meeting of the 
board of directors the resignation of L. L. 
Renwick, head of the organ department, 
was accepted, as was also the resignation 
of Maud Z. Hagberg, of the piano depart- 
ment, and Mrs. Lulu Y. Geddes, who has 
been in charge of public school music for 
the past year. 

Miss Hagberg goes to head the piano de- 
partment at Frances Schiner Academy, Mt. 
Carroll, Ill. while Mrs. Geddes has been 
elected supervisor of music at Adrian. Ada 
Grace Johnson, of the vocal faculty, was 
given a year’s leave of absence for study 
in Paris, and the leave of absence of Al 
len A. Dudley, who has been in Berlin this 
year, was extended for another year. Earl 
V. Moore, an instructor in the organ de- 
partment, was promoted to the head of the 
organ department. The Frieze Memorial 
organ has been rebuilt and installed in Hill 
auditorium and is available for public re- 
eitals I. R. W. 


INDIANAPOLIS HAS TWO 
FESTIVALS OF HIGH AIMS 


Concert Association Brings Oberhoffer 
Forces and Ernestinoff Conducts 
Notable Wagner Programs 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 20.—The two 
recent Indianapolis festivals were of splen- 
did educational worth. First, there was the 
People’s Concert Association, bringing the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoftfer, conductor, for both a matinée 
and an evening performance. The matinée 
program was featured as a concert for the 
school children and Tomlinson Hall was 
packed for the occasion. In the evening 
the soloists were Luella Chilson Ohrman, 
soprano; Barbara Wait, contralto; Joseph 
Schenke, tenor; Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist. The 
vocal quartet, together with the full or- 
chestra and People's Chorus, sang the 
cantata, “The Swan and the Skylark,” by 
A. Goring-Thomas, conducted by Edward 
Bailey Birge. 

The Wagner Festival was given by the 
Indianapolis Orchestra, with Alexander 
Ernestinoff conducting, and a quintet of 
artists of the highest type, including Mime. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Henri Scott, basso; Christian Mar- 
tens, tenor, of Indianapolis, and Alma Beck, 
contralto, from Cincinnati. The splendid 
chorus was largely from the Musikverin, 
augmented by the members of the other 
German singing societies, the Mannerchor 
and the Liederkranz. Following are the 
two programs given Sunday afternoon and 
evening : 

Afternoon: Overture, ‘‘Rienzi,’’ Indianapolis 
Orchestra; ‘Sailors’ Chorus,” from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” United Male Chorus; “Wotan’s Fare 
well”? and Magic Fire Scene, from ‘‘Die Walktre,” 
Henri Scott; “Dich theure Halle,” from ‘*Tann 
hauser,’’ Marie Rappold; “Prize Song,’ from “Die 
Meistersinger,’’ Orville Harrold; ‘‘Battle Hymn,” 
from ‘“Rienzi,’’ United Male Chorus; ‘Kaiser 
March,” orchestra. Evening: Overture, ‘*Tann- 
hauser,”’ orchestra; ‘‘Apotheosis of Hans Sachs,” 
from “Die Meistersinger,’’ mixed chorus; ‘‘March 
of the Knights of the Holy Grail,” from ‘Parsi 
fal,’ orchestra; March and Chorus from ‘“Tann 
hauser,’’ mixed chorus; Two Songs, ‘“‘Traume”’ and 
“Schmerzen,’ Alma Beck; “Prayer and Finale,” 
from ‘“‘Lohengrin,’?’ Mme. Rappold, Miss Beck, Mr. 
Harrold, Mr. Scott and Christian Martens, mixed 
chorus and orchestra. : 

(he announcement of the appearance of 
Mr. Harrold, one of our Indianapolis pro- 
ducts, aroused a double interest in the con- 
certs. While he is the possessor of a 
magnificent natural singing voice, he seemed 
to have acquired a few mannerisms. Mr. 
Scott proved to be an artist of the first 
rank and the deep sincerity which character- 
ized his singing made him at once a favor- 
ite. Mme. Rappold was in excellent voice 
and her singing left nothing to be desired. 
The artists were obliged to repeat their 
solo numbers of the afternoon. The per- 
formance ot the “Prayer and Finale,” from 
“Lohengrin,” which closed the evening 
program, was an inspiration. Much of the 
applause was meant for Mr. Ernestinoff. 
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Orchestra Five Weeks on 
Roof 

CINCINNATI, June 21.—The Cincinnati 
Summer Orchestra, under the direction of 
Wassili Leps, opened a five weeks’ engage 
ment this evening at the Orpheum Roof 
Garden. The place has been made partic 
ularly attractive with pergolas, hanging 
baskets, flowers and vines galore, as well as 
tables which occupy the center of the roof. 
In spite of lowering clouds there was a large 
and very enthusiastic audience, enough 
to justify the conclusion that with stars 
and moonlight the roof’s capacity will be 
tested. Local soloists will appear with 
the orchestra. 

One of the most popular of the young 
singers of the city, Alma Beck, sang this 
evening, and will appear Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. The management has 
decided that hereafter threatening weather 
to give the concerts in the Orpheum 
Theater. 


Cincinnati 


A. K. H. 


Alma Gluck’s Second London Recital a 
Sensational Success 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau received 
a cablegram from Alma Gluck this week, 
in which the American soprano informed 
her manager that her second London re- 
cital, on Tuesday night, was a sensational 
success, that the audience went wild over 
her singing and that the box office receipts 
were wonderful. 
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Ella Courts, the ‘Texas soprano, will ap- 
pear at a recital in Afolian Hall, New 
York City, in the early Fall. 

x ok * 

Mme. Stephali recently gave a “concert- 
lecture” on the “Influence of Music,” at 
Meriden, Conn., assisted by Berenice Lath- 
rop. 

x * * 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany closed its successful season at Ford’s 
(pera House, Baltimore, last week with a 
production of “The Bohemian Girl.” 

* x x 

Karl Reckzeh, one of the directors of the 
piano department of the Chicago Musical 
College and choral and orchestral director, 
will spend his vacation at Newcastle, Col., 
this Summer. 

* ok * 

The faculty of the Pueblo (Col.) Con- 
servatory presented Charles Bannister, vio- 
linist, in a graduation recital on June 17. 
The aid of Grace Hamilton was enlisted as 
accompanist. 


Two thousand men, members of the Cen- 
‘tral New York Sangerbund, participated in 
a choral welcome to Governor Sulzer when 
he spoke at Syracuse June 1&8 They sang 
old songs of the Fatherland. 

For the Elks’ concert, June 14, at Canon 
City, Col., the program was given by the 
Canon City Orchestra; Tina MacKenzie, 
violinist: Mrs. George Bethel, soprano; 
Judge John Schweigert and Bessie Bash. 

* * ok 

W. C. Hammond gave his 567th organ 
recital at Holyoke, Mass., on June 16, with 
the assistance of Cyril L. Carter, violinist ; 
Victoria Carter, accompanist; William 
Lippman, baritone, and Master Edmond 
Bolduc, violinist. 


Shanna Cumming, the Brooklyn soprano, 
plans a stay in Europe during August and 
September, in preparation for a recital sea 
son of classical works. Many compositions 
of Americans, including her own, will also 
appear in her programs. 

x x 

The pupils of Mrs. Ellen Kinsman Mann, 
of the Chicago Musical College, gave a re 
cital June 16, in which sixteen numbers 
were presented. The composition class of 


the same college gave an interesting pro 
gram of original compositions on June 20. 
kK * * 


Virginia C. Blackhead, of Baltimore, has 
heen appointed organist and choir director 
of the Church of the Transfiguration at 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. Miss Blackhead 
is instructor of piano, harmony and ele- 
ments of music at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory 

* * ok 

Jessie L. Armstrong, organist and choir 
director of Brantly Baptist Church, Balti 
more, will spend her vacation at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., and places in Maryland and 
Virginia. Miss Armstrong expects to com 
pose several organ pieces during her vaca 
tion. 


* * * 
At the baccalaureate service of Lime- 
stone College, Gaffney, S. C., one of the 


features was an anthem, “Jubilate Deo,” 
by Frank L. Eyer. Mr. Eyer recently gave 
an organ recital at the college, with the 
assistance of Mabel Manning Wedge, SO- 
prano. 

k K 

Rocky Ford (Col.) had a praiseworthy 
concert on June 14, under the auspices of 
the B. P. O. E. The Rocky Ford Orches- 
tra: Stella Beaver, soprano; Eileen Rich- 
ards, Hazel Kearney, Edward Glenn and a 
chorus of 500, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, made up the program. 

x * * 

The annual recital of the piano pupils of 
G. H. Fairclough was held in St. Paul, 
Minn., on June 17. Composers represented 
on the program were Mozart, MacDowell, 
Poldini, Schuman, Liszt, Strauss, Rach 
maninoff, Beethoven, Moszkowski, Chopin, 
Frime, Mendelssohn, Leschetizky and Hen 
selt. 

e 6. 

Catherine Redfield, assisted by Kathryn 
R. Smith, violinist, and Mrs. Shanna Cum- 
‘ming, as accompanist, gave a song recital 
at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, on June 21, 
in which compositions of many _ dis- 
tinguished writers were featured. The af- 
fair was an artistic triumph for the par- 
ticipants. 
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Students of the department of music at 
Smith College appeared with the college 
symphony orchestra in a concert on June 
16, the participants being Clara Steele Ott- 
man, Nellie Frances Schoonover, Flossie 
Edvinnia Bryant, Marion Grace Sisson, 
Blanche Sheffield and Margaret Hensley 
W oodbridge. 

* * x 

Piano pupils of Jane E: Williams gave 
an enjoyable musical program in connec- 
tion with the Model School exercises in 
Baltimore. Those taking part were Wil- 
liam Harrison, Charlotte. Harrison, Bow- 
man Hood, John Varney, Dorothy Bell, 
Edna Stiefel, Margaret Tickner and 
Thirza Miner. 

xk * x 

Donna Belle Smith, pianist, and Mrs. 
Walter R. Eaton, soprano, pupils of Mrs. 
Claude L. Steele, gave a concert in Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, on June 17. Composers 
represented on the program were _ Bee- 
thoven, Loewe, Clarke, Chopin, MacFad- 
ven, Knowlton, Cadman, MacDowell, 
Grieg and Smith. 

x * * 

Julius Lange, conductor of the Buffalo 
Orpheus, has been requested to act as one 
of the judges for the seventh sangerfest of 
the Central New York Sangerbund in Syra- 
cuse, June 16-18. He has served similarly 
several times. Louis Koemmenich will also 
he a judge. Marie Rappold will be soloist 
at the sangerfest. 

* * x 

Mrs. Ella Connell Jessee recently gave 
an interesting students’ recital in Portland, 
Ore. Other recitals of the week were 
those given by pupils of Carl Denton, Mrs. 
Anna Fliedner Holcomb, Mrs. Clifford 
Moore, Mrs. Eugenie M. Brown, Mrs. 
James L. Schultz, Mrs. Josephine S. Bush 
and Arthur Von Jessen. 

* * x 

Commencement concerts have been in 
order in Portland, Ore., and exceptionally 
fine programs have been given at St. 
Mary’s Academy, St. Helen’s Hall and the 
Gillespie School of Expression. At the 
last named a feature was the singing of a 
quartet composed of Eileen Yerex, Char- 
lotte Banfield, Joseph Simmons and Paul 
Daniels. * ok 4 

Mrs. John W. Nichols, the New York 
pianist, was recently operated upon for 
appendicitis, but she is now rapidly re- 
covering, and soon expects to go to Chau- 
tauqua Lake with her husband, who has 
been engaged by the Chautauaua Assembly 
as tenor for the month of July. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nichols will probably spend August 
with friends on Cape Cod. 

x ok x 

\ demonstration of the work of the 
Providence Music School Settlement was 
given last week. Through the cooperation 
of Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross and various 
Providence educators the school now has 
(87 pupils and twenty-three teachers. So- 
cial centers have been established in six 
different sections of the city, where teach- 
ing rooms are leased at ten cents. 

k ok x 

Frederick R. Huber, head of the Sum- 
mer School of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, has completed ar- 
rangements for the use of the dormitories 
of the Affordby School for the women 
students of the Summer session. The 
boarders will be chaperoned by Elizabeth 
Silkman, the head of the Affordby School. 
which is situated in the centér of the res- 
idential section of Baltimore. 

* * oa 

The one hundredth musicale of the 
Fiqué Institute, Brooklyn, in three inspiring 
programs, brought a host of interested 
music lovers of this community to the 
Imperial last week. Among the pupils 
heard were many of pronounced talent. 
who paid tribute to their instructors in 
nicely interpreted songs and instrumental 
numbers. The accompaniments were played 
by Carl Fiqué and Katherine Noack Fiqueé. 

* * * 

Virginia Loewensen, pianist, and George 
M. Castelle, cantor of the Madison Avenue 
Temple, Baltimore, were married at the 
home of the bride in that city. June 15. 
Miss Loewensen has been a student at the 
Viennn Conservatory, with Godowskv as 
one of her masters, and is at present taking 
a supplementary course at the Peabody 
Conservatory. Mr. Castelle was one of 
the baritones of the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York. 


The annual class recital by the pupils of 
Minnie Hayden was held in Steinert Hall, 
Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 10. The 
program was well chosen for the individual 
singers, each of whom displayed merit and 
excellent knowledge of fundamentals. Miss 
Hayden is to teach Summer school a part 
of the season in Middlebury, Vt., then, after 
a short recess, will resume teaching at her 
soston studio in early September. 

* a *K 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was sung in the 
commencement concert of the school of 
music at the Louisiana State Normal School 
by the choral society under the able direc- 
tion of James Browne Martin. The efficient 
soloists were Mrs. Helen Yates-Martin, 
Mrs. James Frederick Cox, Harold A. Sum- 
rell and Ernest Hawkins. Edith Mae Bundy 
was a capable pianist. President V. L. Roy 
is the honorary president of the choral so- 
ciety, while Malcolm Kaffe is the active 
president. 

* * x 


The Symphony Male Quartet, composed 
of Robert von During and John D. Arf- 
mann, tenors, Percy Judson Weeks, bari- 
tone and J. Henry Pearson, basso, gave a 
musicale at 448 Decatur street, Brooklyn, on 
June 17. Assisting artists were Alvah Ed- 
gar Nichols, baritone; Mrs. Pauline Mc- 
Bride Nichols, contralto; Mrs. Florence 
Taitersall Martin, soprano; J. W. Martin, 
tenor, and Frank Carrington Woodruff, 
organist. A program of much interest was 
finely given. 

* * k 

An unusually large audience heard the 
song recital of the Pueblo (Col.) Con- 
servatory of Music, June 12. Bessie Miller, 
Hazel Mills, Gladys Meredith, Gladys 
Billedeaux, Gail Motherway, Charlotte 
Betts, Gertrude Trent, Frances Wilson, 
Frank Isgrig and George Withers were so- 
loists. The Bel Canto Club, a mixed 
chorus of thirty, sang three numbers; Ruth 
Thomas, a piano prodigy; Evelyn Cadwell, 
Rhoda Burton and Bonista Biddison also 
contributed to the program. 

x * x 

A large and appreciative audience greeted 
Inrico Barraja, the Boston teacher and 
composer, at his first pupils’ recital in 
Colonial Hall, Quincy, on Friday evening, 
June 2. The excellence of the program 
was noteworthy, considering that this was 
Mr. Barraja’s first season, and that he was 
comparatively unknown. His own com- 
position called forth much applause. J. 
Barraja-Frauenfelder’s interpretation of 
Largo al Factotum from “Barber of Se- 
ville” was of a high order. 

ok K * 

Wednesday evening, June 18, marked the 
last public appearance of André Maquarre 
as conductor of the “pop” concerts in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, for the present 
season. A capacity house gave him a 
rousing farewell. Mr. Maquarre will spend 
the Summer at Sandwich, Cape Cod, return- 
ing in the Fall to his usual station in the 
Boston Symphony. For the remaining con- 
certs, the last of which is July 3, Mr. 
Clement Lenom will make his first appear- 
ance in Boston as conductor. 

* * * 

Pupils of Sara Mallam recently gave a 
recital at Birmingham, Ala., assisted by 
Minnie McNeill, accompanist. The pro- 
gram presented was of exceptional merit, 
both from a musical and an educational 
standpoint. The careful preparation 
showed Miss Mallam to be a teacher of 
marked ability. Miss McNeill rendered 
great assistance to the singers by her sym- 
pathetic and musicianly accompaniments. 
Miss Mallam expects to spend part of the 
Summer at the Chautauqua Assembly. 

* * x 


Members of the Atlantic Yacht Club of 
New York were entertained last Wednes- 
day evening with a concert by the Corin- 
thian Glee Club, a male chorus of forty 
voices. William Armour Thayer, pro- 
fessor of music at Adelphi College, con- 
ducted and the soloist was Mrs. Marie 
Bosse Morrisey, soloist at St. Mark’s 
Church, Flatbush, L. I. Herbert Stavely 
Sammond was the accompanist. During 
the evening the Corinthian Male Quartet 
sang two new songs by Professor Thayer. 

* * * 


The pupils of the Seton Hill, Greensburg, 
Pa., School of Music held their annual 
graduating examinations and recitals be- 
ginning June 12. They were conducted by 
Adolph M. Foerster, the composer and 
teacher of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mary Agnes 
Klesius and Jeannette Frances Ott were 
the piano graduates, while Charlotte 
Frances Mahler represented the voice de- 
partment. The conservatory is conducted 
by the Mother Seton Sisters of Charity 
and is connected with St. Joseph Academy. 

* *k * 


At a reception for his pupils given by 
Frederick W. Wodell, vocal teacher, at his 
studios in the Pierce Building, Copley 
Square, Boston, on June 20, was a large at- 
tendance of singers and friends. The pro- 


gram included selections by May E. Bews, 
Lucy Root, Arthur Moreton, Ruth FE. Dyer, 
James Marcus Swift, Ethel Palmer, Mabel 
Reinhardt and Clarence Ewell. Mr. Wo- 
dell, by request, sang “When the Heart Is 
Young,” by Buck, and “Invictus.” The ac- 
companists were Ruth Dyer, Grace Brown 
and Marjorie Gaskins. 
* * x 


Recent new choir appointments in Balti- 
more have been Frederick W. Patten, or- 
ganist and choir director, Northminster 
Presbyterian Church, and John Wilbourne, 
tenor, and Miss E. K. Longhammer, so- 
prano at the same church; Mrs. W. Grant 
House, organist and choir director at the 
North Baltimore Methodist Protestant 
Church; Mrs. B. F. Boyden, alto, Seventh 
Baptist Church; Mrs. Florence R. Moltz, 
alto, and James Swearer, tenor, Emanuel 
Episcopal Church, 

x * * 


The Sherwood Music School’s seventh 
annual commencement concert took place 
in the Assembly Room of the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, June 19, and brought 
out the many friends of the school, the 
program containing several unhackneyed 
piano works in which Arthur Fram, Har- 
rison Burch, Olive M. Johnson and Haze} 
Raymond were heard. Mr. Fram, who is 
also a teacher in the school, played the 
Godard Piano Concerto admirably. Daisy 
Johnson, Jessie Fleming and Elizabeth Em- 
mett supplied vocal numbers and Ademae 
Parsons was heard in the first movement 
of Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto. 

* *k * 

Pupils’ recitals have been absorbing at- 
tention in Indianapolis, one deserving par- 
ticular mention being that of the College of 
Musical Art, of which Oliver Willard 
Pierce is the president. MacDowell’s 
“Eroica”’ Sonata was played, while Mr. 
Pierce gave descriptions of various portions 
of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,’ on 
which the sonata is based. Glenn Frier- 
mood, one of the city’s leading soloists and 
teachers, presented four of his pupils in 
recital: Eleanor Atkinson, soprano; Frieda 
Klink, mezzo-contralto; Charles Beynon, 
tenor, and Winifield Holden, baritone. The 
singing of Miss Atkinson was especially 
fine, both in her group of songs and the 
closing number, “Vissi darte,” from 
“Tosca.” 

k * x 

A presentation of portions of the second 
act of “Madama Butterfly’ formed the 
feature of a recent recital by students of 
Katherine Cochran, president of the Lex- 
ington, Ky., Festival Association. The por- 
tions selected included “One Fine Day,” th« 
arrival of the Abraham Lincoln, the 
“Flower Duet” and the impressive finale. 
Susan Delcamp sang the title role, Louise 
Keller was Suzuki and Elinor Keller the 
Child. Myrtle Kesheimer played the piano 
score. Other interesting numbers included 
a duet, Walthew’s “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass,’ sung by Miss Cochran and 
May Belle De Long, Grieg’s “At the Clois- 
ter Gate,” sung by Ellie Murray and chorus 
and solos by Mrs. Ernest Delcamp and 
Corinne Noel. 

x * * 

With a capital of $45,000, the Mando- 
Orchestra Company has been formed to 
introduce through vaudeville the various 
relatives of the mandolin family. Seven- 
teen players will form the orchestra, under 
the leadership of James Bradford. Frank- 
lin Hopkins, John Lorenz and Raymond 
Shaw organized the company. Mr. Hop- 
kins managed the New York Plectrum Or- 
chestra, the concerts of which have been 
events of recent musical seasons. Mr 
Lorenz, who is a tenor and has sung abroad 
and also in concert here, and Mme. Fran 
ces Lloyd, formerly of the Aborn Opera 
Company, will sing selections of various 
operas, accompanied by the new orchestra. 
The act will be entitled “A Night at the 
Opera,” and it will be presented first at 
Keith’s Union Square Theater, New York, 
on June 30. 

x ok * 

A successful recital was given by the 
advanced pupils of Grafton Hall, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., at the annual commencement 
concert. The _ soloists represented the 
classes of Hans Bruenning, piano; Mrs 
J. T. Armstrong, voice, and Willy Jaffe, 
violin. The opening number was a violin 
trio, Papini’s “Ballade,” by Lucy Sanford, 
Nelson Fairbanks and George Wyatt 
Grace Cochrane, contralto, who will gradu- 
ate from the school and return in the Fall 
as a member of the faculty, pleased with a 
solo, “Im Herbst,” by Franz. Miss Hayne’s 
“The Danza,” by Chadwick, and Miss 
Wheatcroft’s “Sognai,” by Schira, were also 
well sung. Harvey Millar, with Gail 
Thompson, played the orchestral parts 
with considerable success. The chorus, 
under the direction of Mrs. Armstrong, 
sang the “‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” the accompaniment to which was 
played by Miss Thompson and Mr. Millar, 
pianists; Willy Jaffe, George Wyatt, Cora 
Staudenmayer and Irene Solle, violinists. 
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| FINISHING—ONLY AN IGNIS FATUUS 


Season Here When Thousands of Young Students Are Prey to Be- 
lief that Graduation Marks Completion of Systematized Study — 
Craze for Experience Abroad a Sign of Ego 
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By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 








a= this period of the scholastic year 

‘ the musical journals are flooded with 
eports of student graduations and com- 
encements. Irom musical institutions all 
er the country the annual exodus of 
ose who have completed certain specified 
urses has begun. 

The obvious question which each gradu- 
te puts to himself is “What now?” How 

is question is answered and how far-see- 
ig an import the answer holds, constitute 

subject of paramount importance. It is 

pertinent fact that many who have com- 
leted a certain curriculum, played a re- 
ital, or a few numbers at the recital, be- 
ome obsessed with the notion that they 
iave at their disposal the alpha and omega 
if all that is to be. learned from a teacher, 
that their graduation from labor should be 
nterpreted as complete, and they are com- 
petent to paddle their own canoes up the 
river of fame hereafter unaided by the 
ruiding hand of the instructor. 

This self-sufficiency has proven hereto- 
fore a most unfortunate barrier to pro- 
vress. It is a palpable fact that taking the 
average test required of the pupils from 
our leading and most exacting institutions 
as a criterion, the knowledge absorbed and 
the ability to appreciate the significance of 
advanced instruction, place the student 
rather at the threshold of musical knowl- 
edge than at the goal. In other words, he 
is then only prepared for the higher phases 
of instruction which the more experienced 
teacher and wider personal activity may 
impart. 

No Finishing in Art 


There is no absolute graduation in art; 
ve live always to learn. Nevertheless, 
many individuals are content to rest on 
past achievements, either directing their 
whole effort to commercializing to the 
limit their quota of learning, or, when not 
n the professional world, willing to remain 
inert. They inevitably drift backward 
llow many times the fruits of three ot 
ur years well spent in conscientious 
sudy are left to decay, instead of being 
are fully preserved and applied to future 
nourishment. The incentive which — the 
painstaking pedagogue gives is forgotten, 
systematized study ignored, and the rep 


ertory is built up of odds and ends pleas- 
ing to few but the builder hiinself. 

In the teaching world those who disdain 
advanced instructions for themselves, cramp 
their endeavors with their own pupils. 
Their efforts reach an early standstill. 
Then, if honest, they must pass up the ad- 
vanced student to someone else, perhaps 
one unafflicted with exaggerated ego, who 
by persistent study has lifted his standard 
to a higher plane. 

The exploded idea of just a few finishing 
lessons is another menace to positive suc- 
cess, yet we hear it, a perennial reitera- 
tion. What a finishing lesson in the realm 
of art is, would have pleased Beethoven 
or Liszt to know. In the history of music 
making no one has ever finished. 


The Trip to Europe 


Before one-tenth of the musical resources 
of this country are understood it is the 
habit of many musicians to take a “finish- 
ing” in Kurope. The advertising of foreign 
appearances is the bait thrown out to pre 
cocious aspirants. European experience is 
unquestionably valuable, but its appropriate 
place in the march of progress is not at 
the front with the drum and fife, but back 
with the stately carriage of the hero, whose 
laurels are clearly visible. It is a patent 
fact that it is an exceptional case when the 
departing student has reached a develop- 
ment sufficient to render this course prop- 
erly valuable. The artistic atmosphere of 
the great musical centers of Europe is cer- 
tainly advantageous in broadening one’s 
knowledge and opening the eyes of the self- 
satisfied tyro. But not until that stage of 
advancement has been reached when the 
student is equipped for an active, honest 
participation in the affairs of the new en 
vironment can such a course be of any 
marked henetit \ few lessons under a 
foreign teacher usually have about as much 
intrinsic value as a thimble of water for a 
traveler on the Desert of Sahara. 

The rapid strides in music which this 
country has made in the last two decades, 
the gradually uplifting standards of re 
auirement of leading teachers and institu 
tions, give much food for speculation 
whether any far-reaching advantage is to 
he gained by a sojourn in foreign lands for 
the study of music 





BALDWIN ORGAN RECITALS 


Great Variety of Works Presented in 
This Year’s Series 


Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music 
at the College of the City of New York, 
whose organ recitals throughout the col- 
lege year have been heard by hundreds of 
thousands of music-lovers since his ap- 
pointment six years ago, has published his 
innual summary of the works performed 
it these recitals 

More than twenty of the compositions of 
Johann Sebastian Bach have been played 
this season by him, forty or more sonatas 
ind suites and numerous shorter pieces 
Sonatas by Reene L. Becker, H. B. Jep 
son, Sigfrid Karg-Elert, Max Reger and 
Louis Vierne were added to his répertoire 
this season. while in the category of pieces 
lassed as “miscellaneous” there were Ho 
mer N. Bartlett’s “Festival Hymn,” op 


47: Rene L. Becker’s Cantilene, op. 42: 


|. Ermand Bonnal’s “Paysage Landais” 
Joseph Bonnett’s “Caprice Heroique,” Th 
Bubeck’s “Meditation” and Fantasie and 
Fugue, op. 21; Gaston Dethier’s ‘“Pensee 
Printaniére” and Prelude in [i Minor; 
Henry M. Dunham’s Passacaglia in G 
Minor, op. 23: Ad. M. Foerster’s Nocturne, 
op. 50, No. 6; Arthur Foote’s Canzonetta, 
op. 71, No. 4, and Tempo di Minuetto, op. 
“1, No. 5; César Franck’s Fantaisie and 
Andantino; J. Frank Frysinger’s Scherzo 
Symphonique, PBerceuse and  Cantilene; 
\lan Gray’s Idyl, No. 2; Guilmant’s “In 
vocation” in B Flat, T. Haigh’s Capriccio, 
W. S. Hoyte’s Fantasia in C Minor, Ber 
nard Johnson’s “Two Dialogues,” Edward 
F. Johnston's “Midsummer Caprice” and 
“Autumn,” Sigfrid Karg-Elert’s Cantilena, 
“Sempre Semplice” and “Impression” from 
a set of pieces, op. 86; Ralph Kinder’s Toc 
cata in D and “Cantilene du Soir’; A 
Walter Kramer's Concert Prelude in D 
Minor, op. 28, No. 3. and works by Lemare, 
Lemaigre, Purcell J. Mansfield, H. Alex- 


ander Matthews, Merkel, Mozart, Gordon 
Balch Nevin, Tertius Noble, Reger, Leon 
Roques, Saint-Saens, Silver, Henry B. Vin- 
cent, S. S. Wesley, Widor, Wolstenhome 
and P. A. Yon. 

A long list of transcriptions, including 
many works heard for the first time at 
these recitals contained, as usual, excerpts 
from the Wagnerian music-dramas in great 
number. 


EMMA LOEFFLER TO 
TOUR UNDER BANNER 
OF ANTONIA SAWYER 














Emma Loeffler, the American Dramatic 
Soprano 


Emma Loeffler, the American dramatic 
soprano, will be under the exclusive man 
agement of Antonia Sawyer next season. 
While fully equipped for grand opera Miss 
Loeffler prefers the more settled life of a 
concert singer and she possesses an exten 
sive repertoire of classical songs and Oop 
eratic arias, as well as oratorios On 
her return to the United States last sea- 
son she gave a recital at A¢%olian Hall, in 
which she was entirely successful. Re- 
cently she was chosen by the Arion Society 
of New York to appear at the Newark 
Wagener Festival as soloist, supported by 
the New York Philharmonic Society under 
the direction of Richard Trunk. Mrs. Saw- 
yer has already secured for Miss Loeffler 
many important engagements for hext sea- 
son in various parts of the United States 
and Canada, as oratorio singer and festival 
soloist. 

Miss Loeffler received her musical train 
ing in Berlin and Paris; after a brief sea 
son of concert work she appeared for the 
first time in Brussels; after that she sang 
extensively in German opera houses. For 
two seasons she toured [Europe as prima 
donna with the Carl Rosa English Opera 
Company, after having sung for a season 
the leading soprano parts with the Manhat 
tan Opera Company of New York. 
Edward 


Gaelic Society Remembers 


O’Mahony 

The Gaelic Society of New York cele 
brated its thirty-fifth anniversary in Im 
met Hall Monday, June 23, with songs and 
speeches in the old Irish tongue. Monday 
night was St. John’s Eve, the old Druid 
\iidsummer’s Eve, so the exercises took on 
an especial flavor \ purse was presented 
to Edward O’Mahony, former Metropol 
itan singer, who is soon to return to Ire 
land to spend his last days. O’Mahony was 
a member of the society from its organiza 
tion. 








TENOR PROVED ORCHESTRA’S SHERIDAN 





USICAL 


which many a good artist is un 


presence of mind—with 


blessed—is amusingly illustrated in a story 

f conductorship told by a newspaper 
writer recently. He gave the episode as 
follows: 

‘A renowned symphony orchestra, car- 
rying its own conductor and vocal quar 
tet was making the rounds of the FEast- 
ern festival cities to strengthen and lend 
luster to the local forces At one place, 
the local director of the chorus wished 
to conduct the oratorio himself, although 
he admitted he had never before led an 
orchestra. However, he took a brief trip 
to a near-by city where there was a resi- 
dent orchestra, and was fortunate in hav- 
ing an opportunity to hear a fine per- 
formance of the work in question. He 
listened carefully, score in hand, and then 
felt that he was entirely competent to con- 
duct the oratorio himself. 


“The orchestra and the quartet, which 
was composed of celebrated singers, ar 
rived early on the day of the performance, 
and rehearsals commenced immediately 
The novice conductor found his hands 
more than full in trying to follow the 
complicated score and give the different 
sections of the orchestra, the soloists and 
the chorus the proper cues, not to mention 
certain trifling details of finish and nice 
ties of interpretation. Even thus, it was a 
bigger task than he had bargained for, and 
the sweat broke out on his brow and his 
harassed look deepened to one of despera- 
tion as he strove to bring order out of 
chaos. 

“At six-thirty P. M. the conductor was 
still madly rehearsing his forces, as the 
soloists, worn out with the long vigil, stole 
away for a little food and rest. The per- 
formance began at eight o’clock. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic, the 
conductor jaded but confident, and the or- 


chestra and soloists, weary. Things start 
ed off fairly well, but gradually, an uncom 
fortable sense of unsteadiness became ap 
parent, and things went from bad to worse 
until disaster seemed imminent. When 
the cue came for the most important tenor 
solo of the work, the orchestra men, 
chorus and conductor were all at sixes and 
sevens. A steady hand at the helm was 
the only thing that could steer the frail 
bark of harmony out of the troubled 
waters 

“The tenor soloist happened to be 
George Hamlin, whose sound, all-around 
musicianship is well known As Hamlin 
stepped forward to begin the solo, he de 
liberately turned his back on the audience, 
faced the orchestra, and waved his arms 
vigorously to give the players the correct 
heat. A wave of relief passed over the 
uneasy audience as the music settled down 
in its proper groove, and went sweeping 
on, steadily and harmoniously. The dis 
gruntled conductor, pulling. himself to 
gether, caught the beat and was able to 
finish the performance in good order, but 
it was Hamlin who saved the day for him, 
whether he ever acknowledged it or not.” 





ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica AMeErRIcA not latet 


than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Barrows, WHarriot Eudora. — Worcester, 


Mass., Oct. 26. 


Bispham, David.—On tour in Australia from 
May 31 to Aug. 23. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—New York, 
Hall, Oct. 24. 


Lolian 


Downing, Geo. H.—Montrose, Pa., July 9, 
Boston, Dec. 21, 22. 

Finnegan, John.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 2, 3, 4; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 6, 7, 8; Boston, Oct. 10 
Providence, Oct. 12. 

Flesch, Carl.—Chicago, Ill., Jan. 9, 10; Mil 
waukee, Wis., Jan. 12; St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 
13; Des Moines, la., Jan. 14; Cedar Falls, la., 
Jan. 16; Chicago, Ill., Jan. 18; New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 22,. 28, Feb. 138, 15; Rochester, 
N. Y., Feb. 16; Cleveland, O., Feb. 17: Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Feb. 18: lowa City, Ia., Feb. 24; 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 27, 28; St. Louis, Mo., 
Mar. 13, 14; Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 20, 21; 
New York, N. Y., Mar. 22; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mar. 30, 31; Boston, Mass., Apr. 3, 4 

Fulton, Zoe.—Pittsburgh, July 24; Newark, 
O., Sept. 11. 


Granville, Charlies N.—New York (A8olian 
Hall), Oct. 24. 


Hamlin, George.—Sa't Lake, Utah, Oet. 3; 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 8; St. Louis, Mo., Nov 
20: New York, N. Y., Feb. 19. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Paris, Fr., July 16; Lon 
don, Eng., July 29; Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 
to 29. 


Kerns, Grace.—Boston, Dee, 21, 22 


Matzenauer, Margaret.—Ann Arbor, Mich 
Nov. 11, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Nov. 17: St Paul, Minn., Nov ie: 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 21, 23; St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 20, 21; New York, N. Y., Mar. 5, 6: Des 
Moines, la., Mar. 24; Chicago, Ill, Mar, 27, 28 
Cincinnati, O., Apr. 3, 4; Chicago, HL, Am 
12; Cleveland, O., Apr. 14. 


Miller, Christine—Hollidaysburg, Pa... Oct 


24; Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct ‘7; Cleveand, ©., 
Oct. 28; Toledo, O., Oct. 29, Detroit, Mich 
Met. 30; Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31: De 
Moines, Ia., Nov. 3; Omaha, Neb... Nov ‘: 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov ” st Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 6; Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 7; Talladega, 
Ala., Dee. 1; Birmingham, Ala., Dee, 2: Cin 
ecinnati, O., Dee {; Pittsburgh, Pa., Dee. 19 
New York, N. Y., Dee. 26, 27; Utiea, N. ¥ 
Jan. 6; Providence, R. L., Jan. 7; Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 8, 9; New Haven, Conn., Jan. 12. 
138; Middlebury, Conn., Jan ld; Princeton, 
Mass., Jan. 16; St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3: Iowa 
City, la., Feb. 5; Waterloo, la., Feb. 6: De- 
troit, Mich., Mar. 4 

Mohrman, Linda.—Napoleon, ©., June 17, 
19; Racine, Wis., June 20, 27; Killbourn, Wis 
June 28, 30 


Pagdin, Wm. H.—Loston, Dec. 21, 


Slezak, Leo.—Utica N Y., Jan. 6; New 
York, N. Y., Jan. 20; Brooklyn, N. Y.. Jan. 22: 


Chicago, [!1L, Jan. 25; St. Paul, Minn... Jan 
27; Des Moines, la., Jan. 29; Milwaukee, Wis 
Keb. 1; Chicago, Ill, Mar 10; Cleveland, ©., 


Apr. 2; Chicago, Ill., Apr 10, 41. 
Teyte, Maggie.—lI Vioines, Ia... Oet. 10 
Marquette, Mich., Oct. 12: Houghton. Mich 


Oct. 14; Duluth, Minn., Oct. 16; Chicago, 11 


Oct IY; Indianapolis, Ind Oct. 22; Cedar 
Falls, la Oct. 24; Milwaukee, Wi Oct. 26 
Boston, Mass., Nov 13 0 Milton, Mass., 
Nov. 21; New York, N. Y., No 4: Buffalo, 
N. Y., Nov. 27; St. Paul, Minn., Des > Wa 

ington, D. C., Dee. 9; Norfolk, Va [de 10 
New York, N. \ [dec 12, 14; < cugo, Ill 
Jan, 25: St. Loui Mo., Feb. 10; Chicago, II 


Keb. 15, Mar. 8&8: Kans: City Mo., Mat 10 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Carlyle, Il] Pune 


25; Peru, Neb., June 28; Elma, Ia June 30 
Muscatine, la., July 2; Waterloo, Ia., Ju 
lowa Fal's la., Jul { Fairmont \linn 
July 6. 


Handel and Haydn Society.—Boston, |) 


21, 22 (Messiah) 


Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 


N. Y Oct 6, Nov 16, Dee. 14 Montreal 
Can No Zi Detroit Mic mn... 33: €) 
cago, Ill., Jan. 18; Minneapolis, Mini Jar 
22; Duluth, Mini Jat 23: St. Loui \lo 
Jan. 27; Buffalo, N. Y Ke 
New York Symphony Orchestra.—! 

a 2 Jan. 5, 6; Loekport, N. \ Jan. 7; Buf 
falo, N. Y., Jan. 8; Cleveland, O., Ja > De 
troit, Mich., Jan. 10; Indianapolis, Ind Jar 
12 Akron, O., Jan. 13; Dayton, O Jar 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 15;. New York, N. Y 
Jan. 16 


Under the direction 
the week of voice trials at the Century Op 
cra House Was brought to a close last Sat 

4 | | 
urday. It is estimated that nearly 500 ap- 
plied for chorus positions 


. 7 ° 
I rosel Pp Sternack, 
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SOUSA SETS RECORDS IN DAYTON HANDICAP “SHOOT”’ 





Bandmaster Forced to ‘‘Hike”’ to 
Traps After Auto Accident— 
New School Planned 


AYTON, O., June 20.—John Philip 
Sousa, the march king, composer and 
bandmaster, is spending this week here, 
taking an active part in the fourteenth an- 
nual tournament of the Grand American 
Handicap, which is being held this week 
at the National Cash Register Gun Club 
grounds. Mr. Sousa is making records 
with his gun with as much ease and grace 
as if he were leading his famous band. He 
is proving personally very popular with the 
500 and more crack shots of the country 
who are taking part in the event as well 
as with the many visitors whom he en- 
counters. 

At the banquet Thursday night tendered 
the visitors by the Cash Kegister Company 
at the big factory, Mr. Sousa presented the 
president of that concern, John H. Patter- 
son, with an embossed portfolio as a token 
of appreciation from the visitors. His 
presentation speech was graceful and 
clever and one of the very happy features 
of the banquet. Mr. Sousa is delighted 
with his visit here and, like all other visit- 
ors, was amazed at what Dayton has al- 
ready accomplished following the dis- 
astrous flood of March 25. 

A bit of excitement was added to the 
bandmaster’s visit here, when on Tuesday 
morning he and a party of friends had a 
narrow escape from aé_ serious accident 
while out motoring. While climbing a 
steep hill on the Lebanon pike the clutch 
broke and the car began backing rapidly 
down the hill, which had an embankment 
of some twenty feet on each side. The 
chauffeur, seeing the danger, steered the 
disabled car into a tree on the side of the 
road, thus stopping its progress. Sousa 
and his party, including Walter Huff, of 
Macon, Ga.; Edward Baker, of Wilming- 
ton, Del,; Vincent Oliver, of Philadelphia, 
and Bert Donnelly, of Chicago, were unin- 
jured, and, not wanting to be late at the 
shoot, they walked the two miles to the 
shooting grounds. 

Charles Arthur Ridgeway, the pianist and 
teacher, has leased the magnificent old home 
of the E. M. Threshers in Monument ave- 
nue, and, in company with a number of 
prominent musicians here will open a con- 
servatory of music which promises to fill a 
decided want in this city. This old home 
has long been a center of social and musical 
activity and many very handsome and artis- 
tic affairs haye been given there. It is well 
adapted for a studio building and its ex- 
vensive grounds lend an added charm. 
Among those to be associated with Mr. 
Ridgeway in this enterprise are Charles 
Kalman Holstein and Albert E. Fischman, 
violinists; Marie Hammer, piano; Mary 
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Mr. Sousa, Watching Handicap “Shoot” with Mayor Edward Phillips, of Dayton, 
and William Bippus, President of Gun Club 


place Tuesday evening in the marriage of 
Florence Geraldine Miller, pianist and 
reader, who for some years has been asso- 


Royal and Ellis Legler, voice, and various 
others. 
Music is rapidly coming into its own 











Bandmaster Sousa (Center), with Gun and Sun Glasses, Waiting His Turn at Traps 
in Dayton Tournament 


ciated with her mother in the Alice Becker 
Miller School of Music and Dra‘natic Art, 


again in Dayton, and teachers and pupils 
have settled down to normal conditions, 
while the number of recitals this month 
proves that the havoc of the flood is largely 
overcome. : 

A wedding of musical interest here took 


man of this city. 
Arthur Leroy Tebbs, who has charge 
of the music in the Peabody High School 


to J. Russell Underwood, a young business, 


at Pittsburg, will continue in that city a: 
other year, having received leave of 
sence from his school work in this city. 
A. F. Thiele has returned home ir 
New York and other Eastern cities and 
planning a very big season of concerts { 
next year. “SCHERZO.” 


GIANT PEOPLE’S CHORUS 
IN “ MISSA SOLEMNIS 


Organization of 1970 Dresden Workin 
People Wins Praise for Notably 
Fine Performance 





Dresven, June 12.—The People’s Singin, 
Academy (Volkssingakademie) has earne 
much praise in the performance of no les 
a work than Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis 
given in the Exhibition Hall before 4,00 
hearers. With the assistance of soloist 


from the Royal Opera this giant work was 


brought. out to great advantage. Indee 
one wonders at such results, for the in 
stitution consists entirely of members oi 
the working class. Later the Academy re 
peated this prograin in Berlin, eliciting 


highs ne hdeseestscisims. 
The~ weft in Dresden by th 


Academies ote madrigal litera 
ture, cOmighae Sof a capella choruses by 


Pierluigi, V ia, Scandelli, John Benne 
Th. Morley, F. Wilbye, etc. Some cham 
ber music by T'ranceeur and Purcell wa: 


also presented. ,This big chorus consists 


of 1970 mémbers, marvelously organized 
under the leadership of Johann Reichert 
many wealthy people and members of th 
“Gelehrten Welt” (learned men, doctors 
professors, etc.) also devoting much tim: 
to its welfare. The entrance prices to th 
concerts vary between ten and thirty pten 
nigs, the tickets having to go exclusivel) 
to the working people and their families 
This is an indication of how musical at 
mosphere is created in Germany. 

The numerous \Vagner festivities wer 
brought to a close by the “Ring’ pertorn 
ances, ending with a model presentation « 
the “G6tterdimmerung,’ which, like th 
others of the series, was entirely restaged 
Vogelstrom’s Siegfried was a worthy com 
panion-piece to his impersonation of th 
more youthful hero. The scenery was bot! 
artistic and authentic. Conductor Vor 
Schuch at the close had innumerable r« 
calls. . 

Several young débutantes were heard |x 
fore the end of the concert season, in 
cluding Joyce Douglas and Ethel Glad 
3eth are gifted. At Miss Glade’s pian: 
recital Marie Albert assisted with exquisit 
vocal solos. 

At Luise Ottermann’s pupils’ test-conce! 
we noticed especially the singers Fra 
Schoenberg, Margarete Techner and Lott: 
Schenck. Frau Schoenberg’s  sonorou 
mezzo-soprano was heard in Brahms songs 
The final effort, forming the climax of thi 
concert, consisted of the Terzetto fron 
“Rheingold,” in which Mme. Ottermani 
herself took part, assisted by Mmes. Tesch 
ner and Schenk. It was a finished, car 
fully prepared performance. A. | 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting-Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 


The Baldwin Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability 
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